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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Today, the word ‘compunction’ conveys a sense of remorse, though 
usually in a weakened sense. Its significance for Christianity in Late 
Antiquity and Byzantium was more profound. The feeling of 
compunction was intertwined with the experience of paradisal nostalgia 
and an outpouring of tears. It was portrayed as a feeling that befell the 
faithful and yet was an emotion that could not be felt unless it was 
earnestly sought. Responding to a question from an ascetic on why, from 
time to time, ‘compunction falls upon the soul without much effort’ and, 
on other occasions, the soul ‘cannot feel any compunction’, Basil the Great 
(c. 330-379) declared: 


‘H pév To1auTh KaTavusis Ocot got SHpov, Å Eis EpeBioyov Ts ETT1BULIAs, 
iva yevoauevn À wuxT Tis yAUKUTNTOS ToU ToloUTOU TÓvou, omtouðáon 
Tottov éopaAioar 7) eis åmóðegiv To SUvacbat Thy wuxty ià omou- 
Saiotépas éipedsias èv KaTavusel civar TaVTOTE.* 


Such a compunction is a gift from God in order to stir up desire, so that the 
soul, having tasted the sweetness of such compunction or sorrow might be 
stirred up to foster it, or as proof that the soul is able through more zealous 
application to be always in such compunction.* 


This book explores how this dialectical relationship was embodied in the 
interpersonal dynamics of Byzantine liturgical hymns, which opened an 
affective space where compunction could be perceived and felt. It examines 
the emotion of compunction by reimagining the liturgical performance of 
the hymns that mobilised and enacted katévukis.? 


© Asketikon: The Shorter Responses, 16. PG 31, 1092D. 

* The English translation is from Anna M. Silvas, trans. The Asketikon of St Basil the Great (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 282-83. 

> Kartévuéis is the Greek word for compunction in Byzantium. See G. W. H. Lampe, Patristic Greek 
Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 713. Secondary literature has sometimes transliterated it as 
katanyxis or katanuxis. The Greek word is not found in any writings from antiquity but makes its 
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2 Introduction 


The compunctious hymns of Romanos the Melodist (c. 490-560), 
Andrew of Crete (c. 660-740) and Kassia (c. 810-865), which were 
performed during Great Lent and Holy Week, are my focus.* The choice 
of these three hymnographers allows for a diachronic exploration of 
compunction from the sixth century until the ninth century. Moreover, 
all three of these hymnographers had a connection to Constantinople, 
which is the topographical nexus of this study. Finally, the hymns of each 
hymnographer provide an opportunity to examine three different genres of 
Byzantine hymnography — kontakion, kanon and sticheron idiomelon.° 

Experiencing hymns in Byzantium was a liturgical event. Hymns were 
performed during sacred rituals that were infused with meaning. The 
Byzantines saw the order of their highly ritualised society as images of 
the celestial world.° Even a simple procession around the church traced the 
circle of eternity and consecrated time in their eyes. Language, music and 
ritual were inextricable, and interiority was not merely an allegorical 
construct; the performance of hymns evoked godly passions and embodied 
a liturgical world for the faithful. In reimagining the performance of 
Byzantine hymns that sought to arouse compunction, I explore the rela- 
tionships between these modalities and the liturgical world they created. 

This will be the first diachronic exploration of compunction as an 
emotion that was liturgically experienced in Eastern Christendom. 


first appearance in the Septuagint. See, for example, Isaiah 29:10 or Psalm 59:5. See also 
T. Muraoka, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Leuven: Peeters, 2009), xiii, 378. Its 
verbal form (katavUcow) is usually given a metaphorical meaning rather than a literal one — ‘to 
affect mentally and profoundly’, ibid. Likewise, in the New Testament, the noun is imbued with an 
unfavourable sense and translated as ‘bewilderment’ or ‘stupor’ — Johannes P. Louw and Eugene 
A. Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: Based on Semantic Domains (New York, NY: 
United Bible Societies, 1988). Yet its verbal form retained the metaphorical sense of being pricked in 
or cut to the heart. See also the interesting translation of katé&vuéis as ‘astonishment’ in Johann Lust, 
Erik Eynikel and Katrin Hauspie, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1992), 240. On the biblical understanding of compunction and its transformation 
into a Christian concept, see Marguerite Harl, ‘Les origines grecques du mot et de la notion de 
“componction” dans la Septante et chez ses commentateurs’, Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 32 
(1986): 3-21. 

I use ‘compunctious’ (a translation of the Greek adjectival form of ‘compunction’ — katavuktikóv) 
in a broad sense to describe a hymn or event that evokes, arouses or is characterised by compunction. 
For an exploration of the term kotavuxtixév and its meanings in Byzantine religious poetry, see 
Antonia Giannouli, “‘Catanyctic Religious Poetry: A Survey’, in Theologica Minora: The Minor Genres 
of Byzantine Theological Literature, ed. Antonio Rigo, Pavel Ermilov and Michele Trizio (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2013), 86-109. 

These three genres and other technical terms are defined in the Glossary. More detailed definitions 
and contexts of each of these three genres (kontakion, kanon and sticheron idiomelon) will be explored 
in Chapters 3, 4 and 5. 

Robert F. Taft, Through Their Own Eyes: Liturgy as the Byzantines Saw It (Berkeley, CA: 
InterOrthodox Press, 2006), 134. 
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However, this is not a history of crying or a study of spiritual weeping.” 
While hymns often linked compunction with tears, this points to the 
affective mysticism that shaped its experience in Byzantium. The existing 
literature on compunction has largely overlooked the hymns that drama- 
tised it. Favouring the patristic writings that defined it as a concept or 
doctrine, scholarship has either presented compunction as synonymous 
with trév@0s (mourning, penthos) or neglected its affective dimension. First 
published in 1944, Irénée Hausherr’s study of compunction remains an 
invaluable point of departure.* However, his methodology is deficient. 
The reference to compunction as a ‘doctrine’ in the title of the book 
betrays the Western scholasticism that defines Hausherr’s approach. More- 
over, his study of penthos in patristic literature does not adequately differ- 
entiate it from compunction. Indeed, he devotes only four pages to 
discussing the latter.? 

Although Hausherr’s investigation of penthos drew on an array of 
patristic texts and evidence, it becomes difficult to discern a coherent 
argument amidst his disparate sources. This did not prevent Sandra 
McEntire — who in 1990 responded to Hausherr’s seminal work with an 
exploration of compunction in medieval England — from praising Haush- 
errs book as ‘the best study of its kind, unequaled by a comparable 
examination of the concept of spiritual mourning in the West’."° 
A notable contrast is Hannah Hunt's thorough criticism of Hausherr’s 
methodology." Hunt’s main concerns are ‘the cavalier attitude’ to schol- 
arly material, the imposition of a scholastic reasoning on patristic literature 
that belongs to the mystical tradition of Byzantine theology and the 
insensitive approach to the context of patristic texts."* 


N 


On this topic, see Piroska Nagy, Le don des larmes au Moyen Åge. Un instrument en quête 
d'institution (V—XIIF siècle) (Paris: Albin Michel, 2000), 125-42; Kimberley Christine Patton 
and John Stratton Hawley, eds., Holy Tears: Weeping in the Religious Imagination (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2005); Elina Gertsman, ed., Crying in the Middle Ages: Tears of History 
(Abingdon: Routledge, 2011); Tomás Fernández, “Byzantine Tears: A Pseudo-Chrysostomic 
Fragment on Weeping in the Florilegium Coislinianum’, in Encyclopedic Trends in Byzantium? 
Proceedings of the International Conference Held in Leuven 6-8 May 2009, ed. Peter van Deun and 
Caroline Macé (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 125-42. 

Irénée Hausherr, Penthos: The Doctrine of Compunction in the Christian East (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cistercian Publications, 1982). 

? Ibid., 7-11. 

1 Sandra J. McEntire, The Doctrine of Compunction in Medieval England: Holy Tears (Lewiston, NY: 
The Edwin Mellen Press, 1990), 3. Given McEntire explores compunction and weeping in 
medieval England, I have not undertaken a critique of her work. 

Hannah Hunt, Joy-Bearing Grief: Tears of Contrition in the Writings of the Early Syrian and 
Byzantine Fathers (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 25-32. 

™ Ibid., 28. 
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While Hausherr asserted that compunction is ‘an emotion which plants 
deep in the soul a feeling, an attitude, or a resolution’ and ‘denotes a shock 
which comes from without’ whereas penthos is ‘the psychological reaction’, 
he concluded that compunction and penthos are ‘virtual equivalents’.'? 
Despite noting their lexicographic differences, Tomáš Spidlik echoed 
Hausherr’s view of the synonymy of the two terms in his own handbook 
of Eastern Christian spirituality."* It was not until John Chryssavgis’ 
consideration of compunction within the context of his broader interest 
in a theology of tears that a subtle but important distinction between 
penthos and compunction was delineated.’ 

Chryssavgis acknowledged the difficulty in categorising penthos and 
compunction as two disparate states, especially when a prima facie reading 
of some patristic texts may suggest they coinhere, but insisted on the need 
for a distinction without defining rationally what is essentially an existen- 
tial experience: 


Compunction or katanyxis is not identical with either penthos or tears. 
Penthos is a general term describing the precondition of tears, whether as 
a gift of God or not ... Compunction, on the other hand, is a state 
` $ . 16 
preceding both penthos and tears, and is the cause of joyful sorrow. 


Hunt also distinguished penthos from compunction, suggesting the latter 
‘tends to refer to a particular moment of awakening, the physical sensation 
of the heart being pricked—whereas mourning is more of a continuous 
movement’."” This study draws on the distinction articulated by Chrys- 
savgis and developed by Hunt, but explores how compunction emerged in 
the hymnody of Byzantium and as a chapter in the history of emotions. ”® 
Chryssavgis and Hunt viewed compunction through the lens of patristic 
texts and did so only fleetingly. Compunction was a minor consideration 
within broader studies of the theology of tears and penthos respectively. 


wo 


Hausherr, Penthos, 8—9. 

Tomáš Spidlik, La spiritualité de l'Orient chrétien (Roma: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1978), 195. 

John Chryssavgis, ‘Katévugis: Compunction as the Context for the Theology of Tears in St John 
Climacus’, KAnpovopia 17, no. 2 (1985): 131-36; Ascent to Heaven: The Theology of the Human 
Person According to Saint John of the Ladder (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1989), 
125-61; ‘A Spirituality of Imperfection: The Way of Tears in Saint John Climacus’, Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 37, no. 4 (2002); John Climacus: From the Egyptian Desert to the Sinaite Mountain 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 131-62. 

Ascent to Heaven, 127. 7 Hunt, Joy-Bearing Grief, 16. 

On the history of emotions, see Jan Plamper, The History of Emotions: An Introduction, trans. Keith 
Tribe (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015). 
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While these themes and the associated patristic literature are vital contexts, 
neither Hunt nor Chryssavgis considered the liturgical context of com- 
punction and the hymns that embodied this emotion. 

This study builds on Derek Krueger’s exploration of the liturgical self 
in Byzantium. ™? Krueger acknowledges that ‘access to the interior reli- 
gious experience of Byzantine Christians proves difficult’, but contends 
that their sacred rituals and liturgical hymns ‘produce, articulate, and 
maintain norms for self-understanding and self-presentation’.*° Simi- 
larly, this book does not go in search of what the Byzantine faithful were 
feeling; it probes how liturgical hymns embodied, mobilised and enacted 
the emotion of compunction. After all, emotions in Byzantium were 
socially situated, historically fashioned and shaped by liturgical ritual. 
Indeed, the ‘mapping of biblical narrative into liturgical time’ did not 
simply define the Christian self but also the “Christian “we”’.*’ This 
notion lends itself to the concept of an emotional community where the 
faithful embraced ‘the same norms of emotional expression’ and valued 
particular emotions.** 

The primary texts framing Krueger’s exploration of Christian interi- 
ority were principally Byzantine hymns and his study raises important 
methodological considerations. These considerations marry well with 
those posited by Sarah McNamer in relation to the history of emotions, 
which I will discuss later in this introduction.** Indeed, Krueger 
acknowledges that ‘the history of emotions in Byzantium deserves further 
investigation’,** but this topic was not his ultimate objective. Building 
on Robert Tafts Through Their Own Eyes, which examines how the 
Byzantines experienced liturgy, Krueger probes ‘how Byzantine Chris- 
tians came to view themselves through the liturgy’ and how this ritual 


shaped selfhood.”’ 


Derek Krueger, Liturgical Subjects: Christian Ritual, Biblical Narrative and the Formation of Self in 
Byzantium (Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014). 

2° Ibid., 7. >" Ibid., 72. 

22 Barbara H. Rosenwein, Emotional Communities in the Early Middle Ages (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2006), 2. 

Sarah McNamer, ‘Feeling’, in Oxford Twenty-First Century Approaches to Literature: Middle English, 
ed. Paul Strohm (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 241-57; Affective Meditation and the 
Invention of Medieval Compassion (Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2010), 1—21; 
‘The Literariness of Literature and the History of Emotion’, PMLA 130, no. 5 (2015): 1436. 
Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 167. However, see Derek Krueger, “The Transmission of Liturgical Joy 
in Byzantine Hymns for Easter’, in Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and Derek Krueger, eds., Prayer and 
Worship in Eastern Christianities, sth to 11th Centuries (New York, NY: Routledge, 2017), 132-50. 
Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 3. 
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Compunction in Patristic Literature 


While this book is not a systematic exploration of how compunction 
evolves as a concept in patristic literature, the writings of church fathers 
and mothers offer an overarching theological and spiritual framework for 
understanding how this emotion emerged in a liturgical context. There- 
fore, from time to time, my exploration of hymns evoking compunction 
will also reflect on excerpts from these writings. This will shed light on 
the relationship between the more philosophical musings of church 
fathers and mothers, and the subtle theology of the liturgical hymns 
the faithful would hear and sing. Although patristic literature often 
considered compunction as an element that formed part of a complex 
concept, it also portrayed compunction as being kindled following a 
divine encounter, a heartbreaking event that engenders tears — and the 
visitation of Christ who heals the heart — or within the context of 
spiritual counsel on themes such as the remembrance of death. Tears of 
compunction may break the heart, but they are also a divine gift that 
provokes repentance, mercy and consolation.”° 

In response to a question on how compunction can be acquired through 
prayer and psalmody, the sixth-century Palestinian monks Barsanuphios 
and John advised that it is through the remembrance of one’s sinfulness 
and the prospect of divine judgment that the feeling of compunction and 
desire for repentance will come.*” However, their spiritual counsel is not as 
dark as it may first seem and its message is filled with hope, not despair. 
Psalmody that arouses compunction can elicit divine mercy. In singing to 
God, ‘one must keep one’s intellect alert to the words of the text and 
assume within one’s soul the meaning concealed in them’ so that the good 
deeds portrayed are cause for emulation.** Likewise, the evil actions 
depicted in sacred song should encourage asceticism and repentance. 
The monks suggest the sacred drama that unfolds in the performance of 
psalmody is not a source of amusement, but the personal adventure of 
human freedom experienced by the singer. When psalmody is performed 


26 See, for example, the patristic references in Chryssavgis, ‘Katé&vu&is, 132-34. On the theme of 
repentance in patristic literature, see Alexis Torrance, Repentance in Late Antiquity. Eastern 
Asceticism and the Framing of the Christian Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
88-175. 

*7 Letter 428 in Barsanuphius and John: Letters, trans. John Chryssavgis, vol. 2 (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 54. For the Greek text, see Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: 
Correspondance, ed. François Neyt and Paula de Angelis-Noah. SC 450 (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 2002). 

28 Barsanuphius and John, vol. 2, 55. 
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in this way, the gift of compunction and ascetic struggle is the benevolence 
of God. 

Another gift of compunction is described in Athanasius of Alexandria’s 
(c. 298—373 AD) exploration of how dreaming could be a vehicle for divine 
revelation. In his letter On Sickness and Health, after citing the visions that 
Elisha and Daniel experienced whilst asleep and briefly alluding to the five 
senses of the body and soul, Athanasius describes a divine sense that is 
awakened by compunction: 


There is, after these, also another sixth sense, with which we who are able to 
touch partake of the untouchable, about which Solomon said, ‘you will 
discover a divine sense perception’ and which often comes to pass in 
compunction of heart.*? 


Athanasius suggests a threefold framework for these kinds of dreams to 
occur: a vigilant mind, a spiritual sensorium and the emotion of com- 
punction. While the experiences of dreaming and liturgical worship are 
not entirely analogous, the potential of the former to participate in the 
divine illuminates the mystical significance of the latter. As we will see, the 
singing of hymns activated liturgical memory, which did not interpret 
the biblical events of salvation and its protagonists through the prism of 
history, but as realities that become present as part of the mystery of 
worship, as images resembling what they signified. 


The Psalms and Compunction 


Throughout this book, I consider the performance of the Psalms in 
Byzantine worship and how this would have created an atmosphere of 
compunction in the liturgical cycle. The Psalms of David formed part of 
the worship of the earliest Christian communities and evolved in elaborate 
ways over the centuries as a cornerstone of prayer and liturgical song.*° As 
early as the fourth century, Psalm 50 was a recurring song of repentance 
that the faithful would hear, recite or sing during the prayers of the 
daybreak office and, over time, other parts of the Byzantine divine office.*" 
In voicing the words of Psalm 50, the faithful prayed daily for divine mercy 


29 Chapter 8. F. Diekamp, Analecta Patristica, OCA 117 (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1938), 7. The English translation is my own. 

3° For an overview, see Robert F. Taft, ‘Christian Liturgical Psalmody: Origins, Development, 
Decomposition, Collapse’, in Psalms in Community: Jewish and Christian Textual, Liturgical, and 
Artistic Traditions, ed. Harold W. Attridge and Margot Elsbeth Fassler (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 7-32. 

31 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 19; Kallistos Ware, “Forgive Us . . . As We Forgive”: Forgiveness in the 
Psalms and the Lord’s Prayer’, in Meditations of the Heart: The Psalms in Early Christian Thought 
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and asked for the grace of forgiveness, comforted by the promise that their 
entreaty would not remain unheard: ‘a broken and humbled heart God 
will not despise’.** However, this penitential plea for forgiveness was by no 
means the only song of the Psalter they would have experienced. All 
150 Psalms of the Septuagint were interspersed in various arrangements 
throughout the weekly cycle of worship, and the set of six Psalms known as 
the Hexapsalmos was chanted at the beginning of matins.*’ Moreover, 
beyond the use of the Psalms in communal worship, the vast majority of 
extant Byzantine Psalters appear to have been intended for personal 
devotion, which suggests the Psalms were also read outside of the divine 
office as a form of prayer by those who were literate.** 

The Hexapsalmos, which consisted of Psalms 3, 37, 62, 87, 102 and 142, 
narrated a poignant tale of despair coloured with the hope of salvation. 
The pain of persecution and the sense of fallenness one feels in the descent 
to the darkest places of the underworld eventually give way to glimmers of 
hope, mercy and compassion. At the nadir of despair appears the Lord: 


who is very merciful toward all your acts of lawlessness, 
who heals all your diseases, 

who redeems your life from corruption, 

who crowns you with mercy and compassion, 

who satisfies your desire with good, 

your youth will be renewed like an eagle’s.?° 


What hitherto was a melancholy voyage where the congregation was 
invited to identify with the afflicted voice of the Psalmist — ‘my life drew 
near to Hades, I was counted among those who go down into a pit’>° — 
suddenly becomes a journey of restoration. Although the rubrics are not 
always consistent on the question of whether the Hexapsalmos was sung by 
the entire congregation or recited by one person, there was certainly a 
desire for the words of these psalms to be heard by the faithful.*” As an 
integral part of sacred ritual, they became a familiar story that guided 
listeners and singers alike, teaching them how to feel and how to pray. 


and Practice. Essays in Honour of Andrew Louth, ed. Andreas Andreopoulos, Augustine Casiday and 
Carol Harrison (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 58. 

Psalm 50:19. 

Archimandrite Job Getcha, The Typikon Decoded: An Explanation of Byzantine Liturgical Practice 
(Yonkers, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2012), 15-23; Eugen J. Pentiuc, The Old Testament in 
Eastern Orthodox Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 216-21. 

Georgi R. Parpuloy, ‘Psalters and Personal Piety in Byzantium’, in The Old Testament in Byzantium, 
ed. Paul Magdalino and Robert Nelson (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2010), 82. 

Psalm 102:3-5. 36 Psalm 87:4-5. 37 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 20-21. 
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Amidst an array of blessed emotions and depraved feelings, the faithful 
could yearn for the former while learning to despise the latter. The 
chapters that follow will show how the Psalms, together with the broader 
corpus of liturgical hymns, became affective scripts that cultivated holy 
emotions such as compunction. 


Compunction as an Emotion in Byzantium 


Looking closely at the history of emotions, it is not a case of false friends 
to loosely equate the modern word ‘emotion’ with the Greek word 
ma&Gos. Caution is warranted given that scholars have been anxious to 
employ precise emotion terminology and carefully trace semantic change 
in concepts of emotion.?* Contemporary scholars often use ‘passion’ and 
‘emotion’ interchangeably when discussing antiquity and late antiq- 
uity.*? Although I follow these scholars in translating the Greek word 
ma&8os as ‘emotion’, I acknowledge that the shift from passions to 
emotions in the early modern period psychologised and secularised the 
philosophical and theological dimensions of the former.*° Thomas 
Dixon has argued that it was only in the nineteenth century that the 
passions of the soul gave way to a secular psychological category — 
emotions." However, this shift in emotional vocabulary occurred cen- 
turies earlier.4” While calling compunction an emotion may be some- 
what anachronistic inasmuch as emotions in Byzantium were often called 
passions, this is not a lexical barrier provided we begin with an under- 
standing of the significance of emotions for Byzantine Christianity and 
the classical philosophy it inherited. 

Tl&@0¢ is often translated as ‘passion’ but it does not suggest extreme 
emotions in the modern sense of the word. It literally means something 
that befalls someone or the soul — an event or calamity — and is linked to 


8 


Ute Frevert, ‘Defining Emotions: Concepts and Debates over Three Centuries’, in Emotional 
Lexicons: Continuity and Change in the Vocabulary of Feeling 1700-2000, ed. Ute Frevert et al. 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 1-31. 

See, for example, Richard Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian 
Temptation (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2002); David Konstan, The Emotions of the 
Ancient Greeks: Studies in Aristotle and Classical Literature (London: University of Toronto 
Press, 2006). 

Thomas Dixon, ‘Revolting Passions’, Modern Theology 27, no. 2 (2011): 298-312. 

Dixon, From Passions to Emotions: The Creation of a Secular Psychological Category (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), passim. 

Kirk Essary, ‘Passions, Affections, or Emotions? On the Ambiguity of 16th-Century Terminology’, 
Emotion Review 9, no. 4 (2017): 367-74. 
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the verb tr&oyw (‘I suffer’ or ‘I experience’).** Diachronically, the word 
T&@os displays a semantic continuity in denoting what modern scholar- 
ship understands as emotion. In the New Testament, the Greek noun 
té&8os, which appears only on three occasions, bespeaks ‘lustful pas- 
sion’.** While Liddell and Scotts primary definition of the ancient 
Greek word máðos is ‘anything that befalls one’, ‘a passion, emotion’ 
comes in as a close second.*’ In modern Greek, mt&8os is ‘the intensity of 
emotions’ or a ‘fiery desire’.*° 

Of course, theories of emotion go as far back as Plato, Aristotle and 
the Stoics. Their ideas influenced Byzantium’s culture and theology. 
Plato thought that emotions, seated as they were in the spirited part of 
the soul, have a cognitive element, and Aristotle held they are con- 
nected with action, belief and judgment. Even Epicurus agreed with 
Plato and Aristotle on their rational dimension, portraying emotions as 
‘not simply blind surges of affect, stirrings or sensations’ but as ‘ways of 
interpreting the world’.*” The Stoics, on the other hand, generally 
argued that emotions were unnatural and therefore should be elimi- 
nated.** Modern investigations into emotion by philosophers, historians 
and psychologists have leaned considerably on the ancients in an effort 
to rehabilitate its intellectual dimension and liberate it from the tyranny 
of moralism.*? 

The theology of the Alexandrian and Cappadocian Fathers was pivotal 
in shaping the Byzantine understanding of passions against the backdrop 
of Hellenism and classical philosophy.*° Likewise, the Eastern monastic 


43 Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 992, 1049-50. See also Alexander P. Kazhdan and Anthony Cutler, 


‘Emotions’, in ODB, 691-92. 

The three occasions are: Romans 1:26, Colossians 3:5 and 1 Thessalonians 4:5. See Kallistos Ware, 

‘The Meaning of “Pathos” in Abba Isaias and Theodoret of Cyrus’, Studia Patristica 20 (1989): 

316-17. 

H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

2002), 584. 

George D. Babiniotis, Asĝixó ths Néas EAAnvixts TAaooas [Dictionary of the Modern Greek 

Language) (Athens: Centre of Lexicology, 1998), 1311. 

Martha C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton, 

NJ: Princeton University Press, 2009), 369. 

4 See Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind, 1-13. 

4 See Martha C. Nussbaum, Upheavals of Thought: The Intelligence of Emotions (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001); William M. Reddy, The Navigation of Feeling: A Framework 
for the History of Emotions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001); Daniel M. Gross, The 
Secret History of Emotion: From Aristotle’ Rhetoric to Modern Brain Science (Chicago, IL: University 
of Chicago Press, 2006). 

5° Simo Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon, 2004), 111-76. 
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tradition influenced Christianity’s view of emotions and thoughts.’ For 
Byzantium, passion was a far more expansive category than a restrictive 
definition of emotion would presume. The passions included appetites, 
such as hunger and thirst, and forms of human behaviour, such as rudeness 
or loquaciousness.** Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-215) referred to sleep 
and death as 1é&@n and Gregory the Theologian (329-390) described the 
phases of the moon using the same term.’ However, when employed in a 
spiritual context, 1é&@os refers to an emotion felt by the soul.’* 

Although passions were a preoccupation of ascetic theology, it was 
not always a case of differentiating between good and bad passions and 
making the latter the target of spiritual warfare. More than half of the 
thirty rungs on John Klimakos’ Ladder of Divine Ascent are about the 
struggle against the passions; however, it is important to examine what 
this struggle signified. The passions were not necessarily evil distortions 
of human nature. As impulses, passions were neutral, but could 
become good or bad depending on their use.’’ In the fifth century, 
Theodoret of Cyrus and Abba Isaias propounded a positive view of the 
passions that followed the position of Plato and Aristotle rather than 
the view of the Stoics. Theodoret and Isaias argued that passions were 
a natural part of human nature since it was none other than God who 
created them.°° For example, they argued that anger can be directed 
against the devil and mingled with desire to engender the harmony of 
virtue.*” Even pride, which is often the cause of human downfall in 
asceticism, when it is in accordance with nature can help in the fight 
against one’s enemies: 


See Columba Stewart, ‘Evagrius Ponticus and the “Eight Generic Logismo?”, in In the Garden of 
Evil: The Vices and Culture in the Middle Ages, ed. Richard Newhauser (Toronto: Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies, 2005), 3-34; Kevin Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory: Mind, Soul and Body in 
the 4th Century (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), 73—101; Columba Stewart, ‘Evagrius Ponticus and the 
Eastern Monastic Tradition on the Intellect and the Passions’, Modern Theology 27, no. 2 (2011): 
263-75. 

See the chapter entitled “Concerning the Natural and Innocent Emotions’ in the third book of John 
of Damascus’ Exposition on the Orthodox Faith. Bonifatius Kotter, ed., Die Schriften des Johannes von 
Damaskos II. Expositio fidei (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1973), 162-63 (chapter 64). It is chapter 20 in PG 
94, 1081-84. 

Protrepticus 10 and Oration 27 respectively. Cited in Ware, “The Meaning of “Pathos”’, 315. 
Although Byzantine literature referred to the mind and the soul as discrete categories, its monastic 
and hesychastic tradition regarded the heart as the centre of the human person. The modern 
dichotomy between emotion and reason does not accurately reflect how Byzantine literature 
portrayed the passions. See John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal 
Themes (New York, NY: Fordham University Press, 1983), 69-72; David Bradshaw, “The Mind 
and the Heart in the Christian East and West’, Faith and Philosophy 26, no. 5 (2009): 576-98. 
Ware, ‘The Meaning of “Pathos”, 315. 56 Thid., 319. 57 Ibid., 320. 
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when Job found this pride, he reviled his enemies, calling them ‘dishon- 
ourable men of no repute, lacking everything good, whom I would not 
consider fit to dwell with the dogs that guard my flocks’.** 


Thus, human passibility for some church fathers was not a curse but part 
of divine providence. According to Gregory the Theologian, ‘[the passions 
of the soul] are gifts from God, being moved by the guidance and rule of 
the Logos’ (Awpnyat’ goriv èk OsoŬ, kivotweva Adyou moðnyig Te Kal 
otpatnyia).°? Emotions were not necessarily targeted for extirpation but 
for healing, reorientation and transformation. In similar fashion to Theo- 
doret and Isaias, Gregory suggested anger and desire, when used properly, 
could be positive passions: 


Zou uėv STIAOV Buus EULETPLS TIVECOV- 

T1d80u SE yapis oUX AdoIYos Osds.°° 

For anger that seethes according to measure is a weapon against zeal, 
š m ‘ ý 6 

and without desire God is not attainable.°* 


For Philo of Alexandria (c. 25 BC—so ap), the emotion of fear could be an 
ally in spiritual warfare, ‘warning the soul to treat nothing carelessly’.®* 
And for Maximus the Confessor (c. 580-662 AD), the ‘blessed passion of 
holy love’®? was a sacred emotion, though the love of self was the very first 
passion.°+ 

This way of viewing emotions is also present in the Latin tradition. 
Lactantius (c. 250-325 AD) repudiated the Stoic avowal of apatheia 
(freedom from emotion) and the Peripatetic fondness of metriopatheia 
(the moderation of emotion), arguing that “God would not have endowed 
human beings with emotions if they served no useful purpose’.°’ Similarly, 
Gregory of Nyssa (c. 335-395 AD) defended the emotions as integral 
aspects of human nature that play a role in the spiritual ascent. In his 
dialogue with Macrina, On the Soul and the Resurrection, Gregory 


Abba Isaias, Logoi II, 1-2, quoted by Ware in “The Meaning of “Pathos”, 315. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, Against Anger, in Gregory Nazianzus, Poems on Scripture, trans. Brian Dunkle 
(New York, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2012), 107. For the Greek text of this poem, see PG 
37, 838A. 

6° Ibid. 6&1 Dunkle, trans., Gregory Nazianzus, Poems on Scripture, 107. 

Allegorical Interpretation, Il, 8. Quoted in Ware, “The Meaning of “Pathos”, 217. 

Maximus the Confessor, Centuries on Love, III, 67. The English translation is from G. E. 
H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos Ware, trans. The Philokalia: The Complete Text, vol. 2 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1981), 93. For the Greek text, see Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo, ed. Capitoli 
sulla carità (Rome: Editrice Studium, 1963), 176. 

64 Maximus the Confessor, To Thalassius, prol. PG 90, 253D-256D. 

s Lactantius, Divine Institutes, trans. Anthony Bowen and Peter Garnsey (Liverpool: Liverpool 
University Press, 2003), 364—68. 
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(or rather his sister) presents the emotions as neutral forces; neither 
inherently evil nor good but judged according to their mode of use: 


oùkoŬv si uév TIS TOUTOIS KATA TOV S€ovTAa ypToOal Adyov, Ev AUTA 
AopBavyntar éxetva, Kai uh avtds év éxeivois, dANoIdv Tis BaciAeUs TH 
TTOAUXEIPIA TOV UTINKOWY ouvepy®& XPAHEVOS, PKOV KaATOPEHOEl TO KAT 
GpETT otrousalouevov.* 


Therefore, if a person uses these emotions according to their right principle, 
receiving them into himself without falling into their power, he will be like 
some king who, by using the many hands of his servants for assistance, will 
easily accomplish his virtuous purpose.” 


Indeed, Gregory’s On the Formation of the Human Being argues that 
emotions do not constitute a postlapsarian aspect of humanity; they are 
another instance of how God formed human nature as the midpoint 
between the earthly and the divine. Anger may be a brutish impulse, 
but it is only a depraved emotion through ‘the evil cultivation of the mind’ 
(tis Tovnpas Tot vot yewpyias).°? However, Gregory argues that every 
emotion, when ‘exalted by the loftiness of mind’ (tH UWA THis Siavoias 
ouvetraipdyevov), can be ‘conformed to the beauty of the divine image’ 
(1 Kata Thv Belav cikdva KGAAEL cuoXNYaTiletar).”° Macrina, Gregory 
and the Cappadocian Fathers reworked the Stoic notion of good and bad 
use (xpfjo1s) of emotions, marrying it with the Aristotelian view of virtue as 
essentially teleological.”* 

To be sure, the abiding influence of Stoicism lingered in the writings of 
Sarapion of Thmuis (bishop of Thmuis, c. 329-370 ap), Nemesios of 
Emesa (fl. c. 390 AD) and Synesios of Cyrene (c. 373-414 AD), to mention 


66 a : . ; ; , > 
Gregorii Nysseni. De anima et resurrectione: opera dogmatica minora, pars 111, ed. Andreas Spira. 
vy. 


GNO 3 (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 46, lines 6-9 (PG 46, 650). 

The translation is from Gregory of Nyssa, On the Soul and the Resurrection, trans. Catharine P. Roth 

(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1993), 59—60. 

A critical edition of Gregory’s On the Formation of the Human Being has been foreshadowed by the 

editors of Gregorii Nysseni Opera. In the meantime, I have used the Greek text in PG 44, 124-256. 

Although the title of Gregory’s treatise, epi Kataoneutis AvO@partrou, is commonly translated as On 

the Making of Man, this is neither an accurate translation nor a reflection of Gregory’s main theme. 

Gregory’s view of humanity as the intermediate between the earthly and divine elements of creation 

is elaborated in chapter 16 of his treatise. 

On the Formation of the Human Being 18, PG 44, 193B. The English translation is my own. 

7° PG 44, 193C. 

7" Paul M. Blowers, “Hope for the Passible Self: The Use and Transformation of the Human Passions 
in the Fathers of the Philokalia’, in The Philokalia: A Classic Text of Orthodox Spirituality, ed. Brock 
Bingaman and Bradley Nassif (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2012), 216-29; J. Warren 
Smith, Passion and Paradise: Human and Divine Emotion in the Thought of Gregory of Nyssa (New 
York, NY: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 2004). 
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only a few.”* These writers condemned the emotions, describing them as 
an irrational movement (kivnots) of the soul.” Indeed, Synesios of Cyrene 
identified emotion with the very nature of the devil who is ‘passion alive 
and in movement’.”* 

Maximus the Confessor echoed the Cappadocian thinking on passions, 
emphasising their transformation through the ascetic life and placing them 
within an eschatological context. It is through the participation of the 
entire human person, including the passible faculties, in the grace of the 
Incarnation that passion can become a receptacle for the divine to dwell.”’ 
Indeed, Maximus’ Christological framework perceives the very deification 
of the human person to be a mystical emotion, describing it as a ‘super- 
natural passion, without boundaries’ (Strép Uo TréBos, &dpioTOV).” 

In the Alexandrian milieu, Cyril (c. 375-444 AD) considered the 
question of Christ’s emotions in his commentary on the Gospel according 
to John, who was the Evangelist that most profoundly narrated Jesus’ 
feelings. However, Cyril did not follow Gregory of Nyssa or Athanasius of 
Alexandria in ascribing Christ’s emotions to his human nature. Interpret- 
ing the Johannine account of such events as the raising of Lazarus and 
Christ praying in the garden of Gethsemane, Cyril of Alexandria presented 
the emotions Christ experiences without enforcing a sharp distinction 
between his flesh and divine nature. When Jesus wept before the tomb 
of his friend, his ‘holy flesh’ inclined to tears but in such a way that the 
‘ever undisturbed and calm’ divinity ensured the grief was not excessive 
and ‘taught [the flesh] to feel things beyond its nature’ (tà úmtp púow 
iSiav Sıdaokouévn ppoveiv).’” Ultimately, for Cyril, the question of the 
Logos’ emotions was a soteriological one: 


Moreover, just as death was brought to naught in no other way than by the 
death of the Saviour, so also with regard to each of the passions of the flesh. 
For unless [Christ] had felt cowardice, human nature could not be freed 
from cowardice; unless He had experienced grief there would never have 
been any deliverance from grief; unless He had been troubled and alarmed, 


7° On Sarapion, see Oliver Herbel, Sarapion of Thmuis: Against the Manicheans and Pastoral Letters. 


Early Christian Studies 14 (Strathfield, NSW: St Paul’s Publications, 2011). 

Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, 111-19. 

Providentia 1.10. Quoted in Ware, “The Meaning of “Pathos”, 317. 

7> Adam G. Cooper, The Body in St Maximus the Confessor: Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005); Paul M. Blowers, ‘Gentiles of the Soul: Maximus the Confessor on 
the Substructure and Transformation of Human Passions’, /ECS 4, no. 1 (1996): 57-85. 
Maximus the Confessor, To Thalassius, 22, scholion 6, PG 90, 324B. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Gospel of John 7, on John 11:33, PG 74, 53A. For an 
introduction to Cyril, see Norman Russell, Cyril of Alexandria (London: Routledge, 2000). 
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no escape from these feelings could have been found. And with regard to 
every human experience, you will find exactly the corresponding thing in 
Christ. The passions of His flesh were aroused, not that they might have the 
upper hand as they do in us, but in order that when aroused they might be 
thoroughly subdued by the power of the Word dwelling in the flesh, the 


nature thus undergoing a change for the better.78 


Christ’s emotions were not attributed simply to his human nature but 
ascribed to the one incarnate Logos. 

Martin Hinterberger and Antonia Giannouli have undertaken impor- 
tant research into Byzantine emotions and have begun to explore tears of 
compunction in Byzantium.”? Analysing an assortment of texts, Hinter- 
berger argued that the Byzantines considered compunction to be a blessed 
emotion and a gift from God, but it could be manipulated by imperial 
figures such as Emperor Leo VI, who in the tenth century publicly wept to 
make amends for his fourth marriage and restore his communion with the 
Church.*° While Giannouli surveyed an array of religious poetry that urges 
compunction, she did not draw on the history of emotions. I acknowledge 
the substantial groundwork these scholars have laid but explore the emo- 
tion of compunction from another perspective. 

Unlike Hinterberger and Giannouli, I examine the liturgical experience 
of compunction diachronically. I explore dimensions of liturgy, such as 
sacred space and soundscape, which have been studied in their own right 
but have been neglected in previous studies of compunction. Moreover, 
I eschew Hinterberger’s methodology, which approaches emotions in 
Byzantium as ‘ideational’ constructs rather than embodied phenomena.*" 
This bespeaks ‘the primacy of the Cartesian dichotomy’ and ‘relies on strict 
definitions of specifically Byzantine emotions’ for understanding the 


78 Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Gospel of John 8, on John 12:27, PG 74, 92D. The English 
translation is my own. 

Martin Hinterberger, ‘Tränen in der Byzantinischen Literatur. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Emotionen’, JOB 56 (2006): 27—51; Antonia Giannouli, ‘Die Tränen der Zerknirschung. Zur 
Katanyktischen Kirchendichtung als Heilmittel’, in Doux remède ...’ Poésie et poétique a Byzance. 
Actes du Quatrième Colloque International Philologique EPMHNETIA’ Paris, 23-24-25 février 2006 
organisé par V'E.H.E.S.S. et Université de Chypre, ed. Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis A. Agapitos and 
Martin Hinterberger (Paris: Centre d’études byzantines, néo-helléniques et sud-est européennes, 
2009), 141-55; Martin Hinterberger, ‘Emotions in Byzantium’, in A Companion to Byzantium, ed. 
Liz James (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 123-34; Giannouli, “Catanyctic Religious Poetry’, 
86-109. 

Hinterberger, Tränen’, 35-36. 

Sophie V. Moore, ‘Experiencing Mid-Byzantine Mortuary Practice: Shrouding the Dead’, in 
Experiencing Byzantium: Papers from the 44th Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Newcastle 
and Durham, April 2011, ed. Claire Nesbitt and Mark Jackson (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013), 197. 
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textual expression of feeling.** Precise definitions of any emotional lexeme 
are ‘relational’ and cannot preclude the interplay of other emotions: ‘links 
between word and meaning are rarely 1:1’ in any given semantic field.*? 
Indeed, psalmody and hymnody ‘offered an affective itinerary, not so 
much a single state of mind as a sequence of dispositions’.** 


Byzantine Hymnography and Its Ritual Dynamics 


Some scholars have scorned Byzantine hymns as the populist theology of 
the masses.** To this day, an authoritative and comprehensive monograph 
on Byzantine hymnography is yet to be published. Moreover, the only 
anthology of Greek hymns that is still a useful resource was first published 
in 1871.°° Panagiotes Trembelas’ Greek study of Orthodox hymnology is 
an important historical overview, but it traces the development of hymno- 
graphy without sufficiently examining its significance, unearthing its the- 
ology or analysing its contexts.” Egon Wellesz, Dimitri Conomos and 
Alexander Lingas have illuminated the musical and liturgical dimensions of 
Byzantine hymns.** However, modern scholarship comprises either a 
historical introduction that is helpful but generic, or an insightful contri- 
bution that focuses on one dimension of hymnology.*? And, in the case of 
Wellesz’s monograph — despite the magnitude of his contribution when it 
was first published — it contains outdated perspectives and several errors.”° 


82 Ibid. 33 Ibid., 198. 84 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 20. 

85 John A. McGuckin, ‘Poetry and Hymnography (2): The Greek World’, in The Oxford Handbook of 
Early Christian Studies, ed. Susan Ashbrook Harvey and David G. Hunter (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), 641-42. 

Wilhelm von Christ and Matthaios Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum christianorum (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1963). 

Panagiotes N. Trembelas, ExAoyt, EAAnvixts Opto8dEou Yuvoypagias [Selection of Orthodox 
Hymnography) (Athens: oivixos, 1949). 

Egon Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961); 
Dimitri E. Conomos, Byzantine Hymnography and Byzantine Chant (Brookline, MA: Hellenic 
College Press, 1984); Alexander Lingas, ‘From Earth to Heaven: The Changing Musical 
Soundscape of the Byzantine Liturgy’, in Nesbitt and Jackson, eds., Experiencing Byzantium, 
311-58. Our understanding of the musical dimension of Byzantine hymnography prior to the 
tenth century is imperfect. The surviving liturgical manuscripts that contain musical notation from 
the last centuries of Byzantium allow for a far greater appreciation of the liturgical music of worship. 
Examples include: Dimitri E. Conomos, Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries: A Study of Late Byzantine Liturgical Chant (Thessaloniki: Patriarchal Institute 
for Patristic Studies, 1974); McGuckin, ‘Poetry and Hymnography’; Kenneth Levy and Christian 
Troelsgard, ‘Byzantine Chant’, in The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, vol. 4, ed. 
S. Sadie and J. Tyrell (London: Macmillan, 2001), 734-56; Eva C. Topping, Sacred Songs: Studies 
in Byzantine Hymnography (Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publications, 1997). 

For example, Wellesz mistakenly asserts that the kontakion, a form of hymnody performed during 
vigils, fell into disuse during the seventh century as the kanon became the popular genre of 
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The other path taken by scholarship on hymnology has been to con- 
centrate on specific hymnographers such as Romanos, John of Damascus 
and Kassia.?" However, significant gaps remain. For example, there is no 
edited collection and translation of the hymns of Andrew of Crete. And 
while Kallistos Ware and Mother Mary have undertaken noteworthy 
translations of certain liturgical collections of hymns, they are not com- 
prehensive and lack editorial commentary.?* While I do not wish to 
diminish past achievements in the study of Byzantine hymnography, 
significant work awaits scholars: 


The Greek Christian hymns have reached the stage, perhaps, where their 
topography has now been sufficiently sketched out. They still require, from 
future generations, a sustained theological and literary analysis, which has 
not yet been accomplished.”? 


A student of hymnology cannot simply be a historian or a textual scholar. 
Hymns are characterised by an intricate symbiosis of ‘creed, antiphon, 
poem, prayer, song and sacrament’ where ‘Byzantine theology, mysticism 
and liturgical chant’ converge.”* In searching for the emotion of com- 
punction in Byzantine hymns, I join scholars who are grappling with this 
intricate symbiosis.”’ 

The mystical significance of hymnody for Christianity is crucial for 
understanding the emotion of compunction in Byzantium. The liturgical 
performance of hymns interwove feeling and mystery, enacting the 


hymnography for matins. Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 199-204. However, the kontakion 
and kanon were in fact intended for different liturgical events and singers continued to perform the 
former during vigils for many centuries. See Alexander Lingas, “The Liturgical Place of the 
Kontakion in Constantinople’, in Liturgy, Architecture and Art of the Byzantine World: Papers of 
the XVIII International Byzantine Congress (Moscow, 8-15 August 1991) and Other Essays Dedicated to 
the Memory of Fr John Meyendorff; ed. C. C. Akentiev (St Petersburg: Vizantinorossika, 1995), 
50-57. See also Lingas, ‘Medieval Byzantine Chant and the Sound of Orthodoxy’, in Byzantine 
Orthodoxies: Papers from the Thirty-Sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Durham, 23-25 March 2002, ed. Andrew Louth and Augustine Casiday, Publications of the 
Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 136. 

Ephrem Lash, ed. On the Life of Christ: Chanted Sermons by the Great Sixth-Century Poet and Singer 
St Romanos, Sacred Literature Series (Lanham, MD: AltaMira Press, 1998); Andrew Louth, St John 
Damascene: Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 2002); Antonia Tripolitis, Kassia: The Legend, the Woman and Her Work (New York, NY: 
Garland Press, 1992). 

9> The Festal Menaion (London: Faber, 1969); The Lenten Triodion (Boston, MA: Faber, 1978). 

?3 McGuckin, ‘Poetry and Hymnography’, 653. ?4 Thid. 

Georgia Frank, ‘Sensing Ascension in Early Byzantium’, in Nesbitt and Jackson, eds., Experiencing 
Byzantium, 293-309; Krueger, Liturgical Subjects; Jaakko Olkinuora, Byzantine Hymnography for 
the Feast of the Entrance of the Theotokos: An Intermedial Approach (Helsinki: Suomen patristinen 
seura ry, 2015); Thomas Arentzen, The Virgin in Song: Mary and the Poetry of Romanos the Melodist 
(Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2017). 
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affective encounter between humanity and the Divine. Christ’s love for 
humankind and the nuptial desire of creation for its Creator framed the 
project of hymnography and its liturgical context: 


Kaf ñv pakopiav Kal Tavayiav Koitny TÒ ppikTÒv éxEivo TÄS UTEP voŬv Kal 
Adyov EvdTy Tos WUOTHplov éTriTEAETTON, SV OU uia oàpẸ Kai Ev mveŭua, 6 TE 
Oeds trpds [thy Ekkànoiav,] thy wuxty, kai ñ yux Tpds Tov Osòv 
yevnoetor o dds oe XploTté, Bauucow Tis ayabdTnTOs, où yap åuuvjoar 
påvaı ToAutow, Ó uNTe Tpòs TO Bauuáčeiv S&Eias åpkoŭoav ~Exwv TŇV 
Súvauıv: "EoovtTaı yap oi SUo eis oåpKka iav: TÒ SE puoThpIov TOŬTO pya 
goTtiv: ya è A€yoo eis XpioTòv Kal TAV "ExkAnotav-?% 





It is in this blessed and most holy intercourse that is accomplished this 
awesome mystery of a union transcending mind and reason by which God 
becomes one flesh and one spirit with the Church and thus with the soul, 
and the soul with God. O Christ, how shall I marvel at your goodness? 
I shall not presume to sing praise because I have not enough strength to 
marvel in a worthy manner. For, ‘they shall be two in one flesh’, says the 
divine Apostle; ‘this is a great mystery, I speak of Christ and the Church’.?” 


Maximus argued that knowledge of God divorced from passion could 
become an intellectual exercise rather than a transformative encounter. 
The human emotions of the faithful could become divine emotions when 
such passion was oriented toward God: 


Kai 1a ToUTO stai ToU YaKkapiou Tafous Tis ayias åyáTnNs, TŇS ouv- 

Seouovons Tov vowv Tois TveULATIKOTS BewpTao! Kai TreIBoUONSs TPOTINGY 
O As shat ERa a i jl ~ 98 

THv UAiKdv Ta &UAa Kal TÕv aicOnTdv Tà vonTE Kai OEia.? 


That is why there is need for the blessed passion of holy love, which binds 
the intellect to spiritual contemplation and persuades it to prefer what is 
immaterial to what is material, and what is intelligible and divine to what is 
apprehended by the senses.?? 


Blessed emotions such as love could escort the faithful beyond a purely 
intellectual philosophy of God to mystical communion with the Divine. 
This language of holy passion and union with God in these two texts by 
Maximus, and in other patristic texts, is suggestive of a Byzantine mode of 
affective mysticism that will be explored further in the next chapter. 


96 Maximus the Confessor, On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 5, Christian Boudignon, ed. Maximi 


Confessoris Mystagogia, CCSG 69 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 29-30. 
97 My translation is based on George C. Berthold, Maximus Confessor: Selected Writings (New York, 
NY: Paulist Press, 1985), 194. 
Centuries on Love 3, 67 in Ceresa-Gastaldo, Capitoli sulla carità, 176. 
°° The translation is from the second volume of Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, The Philokalia, 93. 
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Although the relationship between religious practices and ritual is not a 
new field of inquiry, research into the link between ritual and emotion has 
been recently growing apace."°° Rituals can manage or regulate emotions 
as much as they can seek to stir emotion in the participants. "°" However, 
when the ritual in question is a sacred drama and a complex cultural 
construct, it should not be reduced to modern conceptions of ritual or 
confused with dramatic theatre. While Christianity cultivated liturgical 
practices that invited the faithful to ‘ritualize and “perform” their faith as 
dramatis personae in the theatre of the divine economy’,"®* it is important 
to elucidate this notion of theatricality and examine what these rituals 
signified for the Byzantines. It is not possible to view ‘the drama of the 
Eucharistic liturgy’ as akin to a Shakespearean play when its symbolic, 
cosmic and mystical significance was how the faithful could ‘find their own 
place within the universal, salvific scheme’ of the divine economy.*°? 

Christian ritual in Byzantium was post-theatrical.'°* Christianity 
spurned the histrionic arts and decried the theatre, choosing to create a 
new mode of performance. While it is tempting to portray liturgical 
practices as theatrical reenactments of the biblical narrative of salvation, 
the Byzantine rite was not an attempt to elicit the aesthetic appreciation of 
an audience: 


For all the visual and aural splendour of the Divine Liturgy, Orthodox 

ritual shows clear signs of an anti-theatrical aesthetic; especially in the wake 

of Byzantium’s iconoclastic crisis in the eighth and ninth centuries, the 

Church paid special attention to how it realized the visibility of the sacred 

and achieved a unique aesthetic rooted as much in classical theories of 
b n Bes 105 

optics as in traditional Orthodox theology. 


Liturgical hymns were not simply a remembrance of biblical events or 
a theatrical display of divine things; they enacted a sacred drama that 
created a space of participation for the faithful in the mystery of salvation. 


See, for example, Merridee L. Bailey and Katie Barclay, eds., Emotion, Ritual and Power in Europe, 
1200-1920: Family, State and Church (Basingstoke: Palgrave, 2017). 

Renato Rosaldo, ‘Grief and the Headhunter’s Rage’, in Text, Play and Story: The Construction and 
Reconstruction of Self and Society, ed. Stuart Plattner and Edward Bruner (Washington, DC: 
American Ethnological Society, 1984), 178-98. 

Paul M. Blowers, Drama of the Divine Economy: Creator and Creation in Early Christian Theology 
and Piety (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 315. 

Ibid., 348 and 335 respectively. 

*°4 Andrew Walker White, Performing Orthodox Ritual in Byzantium (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2015), 5. 

Ibid., 9. For background on the iconoclastic crisis, see Paul A. Hollingsworth and Anthony Cutler, 
‘Iconoclasm’, in ODB, 975-77. 
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The ritual dynamics of liturgy and its hymns enacted the faith of the 
Byzantines in a holy milieu. Therefore, when I refer to a hymn dramatising 
a biblical narrative or enacting the sacred drama of salvation, I do not 
suggest that this performance should be viewed as a theatrical spectacle. 
The liturgical world of compunction — its sacred space, mystagogy and 
affective mysticism — was a theological drama that transcended the 
mimetic art of theatre and showed forth the reality of Christ’s sacrifice.'°° 
It is this sacred ritual that embodied the emotion of compunction for 
Byzantine Christianity. 


Tracing Compunction as an Emotion in Byzantium 


While the first-person life narratives of Byzantium are not necessarily a 
genuine reflection of personal emotions, the history of emotions provides a 
methodological framework for approaching how compunction emerged in 
the performance of hymns."°’ I do not go in search of what the Byzantines 
were feeling, but employ literature and the feelings embedded therein as 
my source material. As Sarah McNamer has argued in a different context, 
literature is the chief archive for the study of emotions.'® Byzantine 
hymnography is such an archive and one that has been largely neglected. 
Hymnography’s rich vocabulary of feeling and ritual performativity, exis- 
tentially grounded in ‘theo-drama’,'°? saw emotions textualised in hymns 
become part of liturgical life. That is why I will engage in textual analysis 
together with a reconstruction of the performance of the text, which offers 
a richer glimpse into liturgical emotions in the Byzantine world than 
simply exploring hymnography as poetry. 

I argue that compunction for the faithful was an embodied phenome- 
non that can be reimagined by appreciating the ‘literariness’ of hymno- 
graphy and reconsidering how it can serve as a historical source, ‘not only 
as documentary witness reflecting or representing what already exists in a 


10% On the Divine Liturgy as a theological rite, see Archimandrite Vasileios, Hymn of Entry: Liturgy 
and Life in the Orthodox Church, trans. Elizabeth Briere (New York, NY: St Vladimirs Seminary 
Press, 1984), 57-79. 

*°7 Symeon the New Theologian, Emperor Michael Palaiologos, Nikephoros Blemmydes and John 
Cantacuzene are examples of people to whom first-person life narratives are attributed. See Michael 
Angold, ‘The Autobiographical Impulse in Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998): 52-73; Martin 
Hinterberger, ‘Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium’, Symbolae Osloenses: Norwegian 
Journal of Greek and Latin Studies 75, no. 1 (2000): 139-64. 

108 McNamer, ‘Feeling’, 242. 

*°9 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theo-Drama: Theological Dramatic Theory, Vol. r: Prolegomena, trans. 
Graham Harrison (San Francisco, CA: Ignatius Press, 1988). 
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given culture but as “source” in the generative sense — as font, well- 
spring’. "° Byzantine hymns were more than just literary texts; they served 
as performative scripts for the making of emotion in liturgy.""’ Indeed, 
emotions are not simply historicised phenomena; they can change the 
course of history."’* Determining the social, cultural and religious 
significance of emotions gained momentum in the 1980s, when Carol 
Stearns and Peter Stearns coined the term ‘emotionology’*’? and historians 
developed new strategies for overcoming the salient obstacle in researching 
them — the problematic source material. Although we still face some 
epistemological limitations in talking about emotions in Byzantium, by 
differentiating between personal emotional experience and the textualisa- 
tion of emotions, as well as noting how the experience of emotion in 
Byzantium was closely linked not only to society and culture but also to 
theology, we can begin to perceive emotions as the Byzantines did. 

This study adopts a hybrid methodology, beginning with an approach 
that Sarah McNamer has set out: 


First, reconstruct the historical conditions of the performance of a text, 
through empirical research and informed speculation; next, examine how a 
text seeks to produce emotion, through careful attention to its affective 
stylistics; then see how it all adds up, kinetically. This strategy of ‘actual- 
izing absence’ by bringing external and internal features together has been 
used to very positive effect in various branches of performance studies.*** 


Although ‘the words are the feelings’, it is essential to combine textual 
analysis with ‘considerations of what is likely to have been seen, heard, 
touched, even tasted at the moment of a text’s performance’."'’ These are 
vital considerations in exploring compunction as an emotion that was 
performed within the ritual dynamics of liturgical hymns. Emotions were 
intersubjective phenomena that were embodied within an action and a 
practice. Compunction unfolded and became meaningful within an ‘affec- 
tive field’,*® where the audience encountered the hymnographer’s text and 
his or her protagonists amidst the experience of liturgical hymns. Hymns 


McNamer, “The Literariness of Literature’, 1436. While the context of McNamer’s article is not 
Byzantine hymns, her argument is pertinent. 

1H See McNamer, Affective Meditation, 1-21. 

H2 See, for example, Reddy, The Navigation of Feeling, 173-210. 

Carol Z. Stearns and Peter N. Stearns, ‘Emotionology: Clarifying the History of Emotions and 
Emotional Standards’, The American Historical Review 90, no. 4 (1985): 813. 

McNamer, ‘Feeling’, 247. "5 Ibid., 247-48. 

Oliver J. T. Harris and Tim Flohr Sørensen, ‘Rethinking Emotion and Material Culture’, 
Archaeological Dialogues 17, no. 2 (2010): 150-51. 
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were performed and experienced within the sacred space and soundscape of 
liturgy. Although the Byzantine liturgy does not exist in any audiovisual 
archive, it was contained in liturgical texts, regulated by rubrics, and 
described by liturgical commentaries and patristic texts, as well as by 
ekphrastic texts and pilgrims’ accounts.''”? That is why my methodology 
also incorporates elements from the work of other scholars. =° 

Monique Scheer’s analysis of Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of habitus and 
the notion of emotional practices enriches my methodology for exploring 
compunction and facilitates a diachronic approach by situating this emo- 
tion within the evolving liturgical rituals that mobilised, named, commu- 
nicated and regulated it: 


Thinking of emotion as a kind of practice can help historians get over the 
sense that the history of emotions can only be a history of changing 
emotional norms and expectations but not a record of change in feeling. 
Emotions change over time not only because norms, expectations, words, 
and concepts that shape experience are modified, but also because the 
practices in which they are embodied, and bodies themselves, undergo 
transformation. **? 


Liturgical practices such as praying, singing and kneeling sought to evoke 
and embody compunction by inviting the faithful to internalise the 
emotion these practices performed. They did so in a circular and ontolog- 
ical fashion that went beyond a simplistic linear model of emotional 
processes and dissolved the dichotomy between passivity and activity.**° 
Scheer’s comments are pertinent insofar as this is a diachronic study of 
compunction as a liturgical emotion in Byzantium that begins in the sixth 
century with Romanos the Melodist, moves to Andrew of Crete in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries, and then Kassia in the ninth century. 
Compunction will be explored as an emotion that emerged in the 


"7 The main liturgical text that will be examined is the Triodion. Although various rubrics will be 
considered, the chief rubric for the cathedral rite of Constantinople is The Typikon of the Great 
Church: Juan Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église, 2 vols. OCA 165, 166 (Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1962—63). Liturgical commentaries by Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor, Germanos of Constantinople and Nicholas Cabasilas will 
be explored in Chapter 2. The array of patristic texts is vast, so the most pertinent references will be 
invoked. An example of ekphrasis is Paul the Silentiary’s poem on Hagia Sophia. For a pilgrim’s 
account see John Wilkinson, trans. Egeria’s Travels (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 2002). 

ane Monique Scheer, ‘Are Emotions a Kind of Practice (and Is That What Makes Them Have a 
History)? A Bourdieuian Approach to Understanding Emotion’, History and Theory 51, no. 2 
(2012): 193-220; Bissera V. Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred in Byzantium: Image, Breath and 
Sound’, Performance Research 19, no. 3 (2014): 120-28; Javier E. Dfaz-Vera, ‘Exploring the 
Relationship between Emotions, Language and Space: Construals of Awe in Medieval English 
Language and Pilgrimage Experience’, Studia Neophilologica 88 (2016): 165-89. 

19 Scheer, ‘Are Emotions a Kind of Practice’, 220. 10 Ibid., 206. 
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performance of liturgical hymns and as a feeling that could be shaped in 
subtly different ways by the evolving Byzantine rite and three genres of 
Byzantine hymnography: the kontakion (Romanos hymns), the kanon 
(Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon) and the sticheron idiomelon (Kassia’s 
hymn On the Sinful Woman). 

The liturgical context of hymnody cannot be reconstructed without 
considering the ritual performativity of the text, especially its musical and 
spatial contexts. John L. Austin is often cited as elaborating the notion of 
performative speech as words that engender a new reality by performing an 
action.'’" John Searle, Jacques Derrida and Judith Butler have since 
invoked, appropriated and developed Austin’s ideas with varying effect.'** 
But it was Victor Turner’s conception of the human person as homo 
performans (‘a self-performing animal’) that was a watershed moment for 
performativity and the theory of ritual."*? Turner saw ritual performances 
not merely as the phenomena of a society but as a liminal space, which 
constructs and mediates culture rather than simply reproducing it.'** 
However, as Caroline Walker Bynum has shown, medieval women, con- 
strained as they were by social structures and gendered expectations, are a 
footnote in Turner’s theory of religion.'*? Despite this significant shift in 
the understanding of ritual performativity, the link between performance 
and ritual became a popular yet contentious topic. For example, whereas 
Edward L. Schieffelin sees this relationship as the dramaturgical enactment 
of symbols and their meanings, Richard Schechner and Willa Appel argue 
that ritual performance has transformative power. "$ 

However, it is difficult to neatly reconcile these modern approaches to 
performance with those of the medieval era and a Byzantine liturgical 
context. The performativity of Byzantine hymns should not be presumed 
as being equivalent to that of the ancient histrionic arts. A ‘rupture 
between theatrical and ritual performance practices’ emerged in Byzantium 
as ‘Orthodox ritual established a presence distinct from the theatrical 


121 Austin, How to Do Things with Words (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975). 

= John R. Searle, Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969); Jacques Derrida and Julian Wolfreys, The Derrida Reader: Writing Performances 
(Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska Press, 1998); Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and 
the Subversion of Identity (New York, NY: Routledge, 1990). 

"3 Turner, The Anthropology of Performance (New York, NY: PAJ Publications, 1986), 81. 

Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Antistructure (Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1969). 

Bynum, Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and the Human Body in Medieval Religion 

(New York, NY: Zone Books, 1991), 27—52. 

126 Schechner and Appel, By Means of Performance: Intercultural Studies of Theatre and Ritual 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Schieffelin, ‘Performance and the Cultural 
Construction of Reality’, American Ethnologist 12, no. 4 (1985): 707-24. 
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culture in which it operated’.'*”? As we will see in the next chapter, 
Byzantine hymnody sought to elicit the participation of the faithful in 
the sacred drama it performed. Therefore, rather than imposing a second- 
order discourse on Byzantium and its liturgical performances, I investigate 
the Byzantine notion of performativity. To some extent, the modern 
understanding of performativity was already apparent in the /ux fiat of 
creation and Christs miraculous speech acts.'** However, the mystical 
dimension of worship betokened a symbiosis between materiality and the 
metaphysical. The performance of the Divine Liturgy was an iconic 
enactment of divine presence: 


‘performative’ engages the spatial and temporal aspects of the liturgical 
ritual of in-spiriting and recognizes the synergistic role the viewing/partic- 
ipating subject plays in engendering the perceived animation of the inert.'*? 


Liturgy animated image, building, sound and light. The sacred space of 
liturgical action came to life through the interaction of the faithful with art, 
architecture and song.'*° These are important considerations in mapping 
compunction within a semantic arrangement and exploring how it was 
elicited amidst a multisensory liturgical experience.'?" Of course, com- 
punction emerged in a multimodal setting that engendered the movement 
of various emotions. While I touch on the animation of other emotions 
during the performance of compunctious hymns, I home in on one. 


Byzantine Sacred Music and Emotions 


The music of compositions by Romanos the Melodist, Andrew of Crete 
and Kassia is lost inasmuch as the earliest extant manuscripts of Byzantine 


"7 White, Performing Orthodox Ritual, 9. 

128 Adam G. Cooper, Holy Eros: A Liturgical Theology of the Body (Tacoma, WA: Angelico Press, 
2014), 32. 

Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred’, 120. See also Pentcheva’s more recent monograph, Hagia 
Sophia: Sound, Space and Spirit in Byzantium (Pennsylvania, PA: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2017). 

Pentcheva, The Sensual Icon: Space, Ritual, and the Senses in Byzantium (Pennsylvania, PA: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2010), 9, 45, 1553 Hagia Sophia, 18-44. See also the work 
of Diaz-Vera — albeit in the context of Canterbury Cathedral — who argues that emotion is not only 
reconstructed by exploring its semantic fields but also by deploying a multimodal perspective that 
is conscious of visual narratives, architectural data and other modalities. Dfaz-Vera, ‘Exploring the 
Relationship between Emotions’, 165-89. 

On the sensory experience of worship, see Béatrice Caseau, “The Senses in Religion: Liturgy, 
Devotion, and Deprivation’, in A Cultural History of the Senses in the Middle Ages, 500-1450, ed. 
Richard G. Newhauser (London: Berg Publishers, 2014), 89-110; Caseau, ‘Experiencing the 
Sacred’, in Nesbitt and Jackson, eds., Experiencing Byzantium, 59-77. 
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musical notation emerge after the lifetimes of these hymnographers.'** 
However, reimagining the general experience of chant and the overall 
sound of the liturgy — even as early as sixth-century Byzantium — is a 
matter of informed speculation and empirical research, underpinned by 
careful investigation of contemporaneous liturgical commentaries, patristic 
texts and other historical material: 


it is still possible for us to draw meaningful conclusions about the sounds- 
capes of Byzantine worship from those elements of its acoustic design that 
may be at least partially recovered ... The sonic outlines of individual 
services may be traced from the study of liturgical manuscripts by deter- 
mining the order in which individuals or vocal groups chanted their 
appointed texts from particular locations in the sacred topography of an 
ecclesiastical complex or city. In some cases it is possible to enrich the 
texture of these data with visual depictions of liturgical singers. Further 
testimony regarding the sonic landscape of Byzantine liturgy may be 
gleaned from scattered references to chanting in hymns, homilies and 
hagiography. **? 


Scholars have recently begun exploring these soundscapes and investigat- 
ing the significance of sacred music for the faithful."** This research may 
also shed light on the performativity of Byzantine hymns and their emotive 
power. However, one of the difficulties encountered is the absence of an 
extant treatise devoted entirely to a theory of sacred music in Byzantium. 

Although there were certainly treatises on music theory available, 
such as those written by Aristides Quintilianus in the fourth century, 
George Pachymeres in the thirteenth century and Manuel Bryennius in 
the fourteenth century, they did not systematically explore the sacred 
music of the Byzantine rite.’ Dionysius the Areopagite apparently 


132 And even when it comes to medieval Byzantine neumes, it is still controversial to suggest that these 


chants found in manuscripts can be transcribed into staff notation and studied through the lens of 
modern Byzantine musical theory. See Alexander Lingas, ‘Performance Practice and the Politics of 
Transcribing Byzantine Chant’, Acta Musicae Byzantinae 6 (2003): 56-76. 

Lingas, ‘From Earth to Heaven’, 315. 

Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred’, 125; Carol Harrison, ‘Enchanting the Soul: The Music of the 
Psalms’, in Meditations of the Heart: The Psalms in Early Christian Thought and Practice. Essays in 
Honour of Andrew Louth, ed. Andreas Andreopoulos, Augustine Casiday, and Carol Harrison 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 205-24; Amy Papalexandrou, ‘Perceptions of Sound and Sonic 
Environment across the Byzantine Acoustic Horizon’, in Knowing Bodies, Passionate Souls: Sense 
Perceptions in Byzantium, ed. Susan Ashbrook Harvey and Margaret Mullett (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2017), 67—85; Bissera V. Pentcheva, ed. Aural 
Architecture in Byzantium: Music, Acoustics, and Ritual (New York, NY: Routledge, 2017); Icons of 
Sound project: http://iconsofsound.stanford.edu (retrieved 1 September 2018). 

Thomas J. Mathiesen, ed. Aristides Quintilianus: On Music, in Three Books (New Haven, CT and 
London: Yale University Press, 1983); Paul Tannery, ed. Quadrivium de Georges Pachymére 
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wrote such a treatise, Concerning the Divine Hymns, but it has not 
survived.">° While the sixth book of Augustines On Music suggests 
that this sacred art is a quest for truth that embodies the beauty of God, 
the influence of the Bishop of Hippo’s writings in Byzantium is 
uncertain.'*” Nevertheless, Augustine’s view of music as being able to 
stir the emotions of the soul through ‘a mysterious inner kinship’ 
between the various modes of chant and feeling reflected Byzantine 
views on the affective power of sacred song.">® Byzantium followed 
Aristotle in believing that melodies affected the listener’s soul, as well as 
being representations of the ordered harmonies underpinning the uni- 
verse of Plato’s Timaeus.'*? Indeed, Byzantine music theorists such as 
Pachymeres believed there was a connection between the musical 


(Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1940); G. H. Jonker, ed. The Harmonics of Manuel 
Bryennius (Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1970). 

Dionysius alludes to this work in Celestial Hierarchy 7.4, Günter Heil and Adolf Martin Ritter, 
eds., Corpus Dionysiacum I: Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. De coelesti hierarchia, De ecclesiastica 
hierarchia, De mystica theologia, Epistulae, Patristische Texte und Studien (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2012), 31. See Andrew Louth, Denys the Areopagite (London: Continuum, 1989), 27. 
Augustinus, De musica, ed. Martin Jacobsson, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 
102 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017), 193-233; Augustine, On Music, trans. Robert Catesby Taliafero 
in The Fathers of the Church 4 (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2002), 
324-79. See Carol Harrison, ‘Augustine and the Art of Music’, in Resonant Witness: Conversations 
between Music and Theology, ed. Jeremy S. Begbie and Steven R. Guthrie (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2011), 31. On the possible influence of Augustine in Byzantium, see Aristotle 
Papanikolaou and George E. Demacopoulos, ‘Augustine and the Orthodox: The “West” in the 
East’, in Orthodox Readings of Augustine, ed. Aristotle Papanikolaou and George E. Demacopoulos 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimirs Seminary Press, 2008), 11—40. 

Augustine expressed this view on sacred chant moving the soul and eliciting devotion in Confessions 
10.33.49, which is quoted in Harrison, ‘Augustine and the Art of Music’, 42. 

See Johannes Quasten, Music and Worship in Pagan and Christian Antiquity, trans. Ramsay 
Boniface (Washington, DC: National Association of Pastoral Musicians, 1983), 35-39, 137-393 
Lukas Richter, ‘Antike Uberlieferungen in der Byzantinischen Musiktheorie’, Acta Musicologica 70, 
no. 2 (1998): 133—208; Alexander Lingas, ‘Music’, in Encyclopedia of Ancient Greece, ed. Nigel 
Wilson (New York, NY: Routledge, 2010), 485. Aristotle’s view of music as an ethical force that 
embodied emotion in sound and rhythm is reflected in the writings of the Cappadocian Fathers on 
music. See the relevant catalogue of texts in James McKinnon, ed. Music in Early Christian 
Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 64-74. See also the Platonic 
resonance in Gregory of Nyssa’s On the Inscriptions of the Psalms 1.3 in Ronald E. Heine, trans., 
Gregory of Nyssa’ Treatise on the Inscriptions of the Psalms (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 
88-92. The question of how this unfolded in a liturgical context will be explored in the next 
chapter. However, on a theoretical level, Aristides Quintilianus states, ‘the ancients saw that we do 
not turn to singing for a single reason, rather some sing in contentment accompanying pleasure, 
others in vexation accompanying pain, and still others sing occupied by divine impulse and 
inspiration accompanying divine suffusion; or even when these are mixed one with another by 
certain chances and circumstances, or when children, because of their age, or even those advanced 
in age, because of weakness of nature, are led on by such passions’. Mathiesen, Aristides 
Quintilianus: On Music, 120. Bryennius also explored the relationship between melody and 
feeling. See Jonker, The Harmonics of Manuel Bryennius, 123, 365. 
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patterns of Antiquity and Orthodoxy, suggesting the East preserved an 


unbroken cultural link with its past. 
Byzantine patristic texts often pondered the effect of music on the 


140 


emotions in passing. Music and poetry were portrayed as positive forces 
that could shape emotions and enchant the soul.'*" Gregory the 
Theologian’s poem On His Own Verses reflects on how the delight and 
pleasure of music and poetry could have a role to play in cultivating 
spirituality: 


“Qottep Tı TEePTIVOV TOUTO Sotval påppakov, 
TleBots aywyov eis TA YPTIOIU@TEPA, 

Téxvn yAukaCoov TO mikpòv TÕV EVvTOAdY. 
Qei 8 dvieobai te Kai veup&s Tovos: 

Ei tras Béis Kal TOUTO: ei uh TI TAEOV, 


a 2 ~ 142 
AVT &oyaTtov coi Tavita Kai Aupioudtoov. 4 


My verse could be for [youth] a pleasant potion, 
Leading them towards the Good by mild persuasion, 
Sweetening by art the bitter taste of law. 

Verse helps us to relax the tightened string, 

If we but will, even if it be no more 


Than lyric songs, musical interludes. "4? 


Gregory goes on to say that, just as music and poetry were pleasant 
pedagogical tools for the ancients, Christianity could employ these tools 
to shape the hearts of young people and lead them to communion with the 
Divine: 
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Tò teptrvdv, olua, TOU KAAOU TroiowpEvol 
“Oynua, Kal TUTOŬVTEŞ ÈK EADY TPdTIOUS. 


Tis ov BA&BN col, ToUs véous 81 Sovis 
Zeuvis cyeoGar pds Oeoti Koieoviav;'*4 


White, Performing Orthodox Ritual, 109-13. See also David Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: 
Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 
263-77. 

“Music (and poetry, for that matter; the two were often considered together in this context) was 
above all a mathematical discipline, analysed in terms of order, rhythm, harmony and measure. 
And yet it could never simply be a matter for the mind, or for the philosopher: it resonated in time 
and space; it was heard and felt; it en-chanted the whole of reality, rational and sensible.’ Harrison, 
‘Enchanting the Soul’, 206. 

PG 37, 1332. 

The English translation is from Brian E. Daley, trans., Gregory of Nazianzus (London: Routledge, 
2006), 164. 

On His Own Verses, PG 37, 1332. 
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The ancients sang instruction in their verse 
Making delight the vehicle of beauty, 


Forming the heart by virtue of song. 


What harm then, if we lead the young 
To share in God by means of holy pleasure?'** 


Although liturgical hymns would have been sparse in Gregory’s setting, the 
use of psalmody in worship was prolific. 

Before the hymnography that flourished during the sixth to the ninth 
centuries, and well before the Byzantine liturgy was consolidated, the 
singing of the Psalms could engender a kind of affective catoptrics in the 
faithful. According to Athanasius of Alexandria, for the person singing 
the Psalms, the words become like a mirror to the emotions of the soul and 
a source of therapy and correction suited for these emotions.'*® The 
Psalms presented the faithful with emotions for internalisation through a 
text and melody that became their own words and their own song through 
meditation and participation in devotional practices. In hearing the song, 
they were ‘moved by compunction’ (katavUoceta)'*” and received the 
words of others in the Psalm as being about their very selves: 


Kai por Soke TH WaAAovT1 yiveoboar ToUTOUS dotrep eiooTTTpoVv, Eis TO 
KATAVOEIV Kai AUTOV v AUTOIS Kal TA Tis EXUTOU WuUYis KwÁuaTa, Kal 
oUTws aioĝóuevov atrayyéAAelv aùToús. Kai yap Kai ó dkovwv Tot dva- 
YWOOKOVTOS Gs Trepl AUTOU AgyouevnY Thy wd KaTadexetar Kal Ñ 
éAeyXouevos UTO TOU ouveiðóToş kaTavuyeis LETAVOTICEL, 7] mepi THis Eis 
Oeov ¿Aidos åkoúvwv Kai Tis Eis TOUS TIOTEVOVTAS YIVOÉVNS aVTIAT WEDS, 
as eis AUTOV YEVOÉVNS TOIQÚTNS XapITos &yaAAlGta, Kal evyapioTteiv 
ĞPXETAL Ta Oee.*48 


And it seems to me that these words become like a mirror to the person 
singing them, so that he might perceive himself and the emotions of his 
soul, and thus affected, he might recite them. For in fact he who hears the 
one reading receives the song that is recited as being about him, and either, 
when he is moved to compunction by his conscience, he will repent, or 
hearing of the hope that resides in God, and of the succour available to 
believers — how this kind of grace exists for him — he rejoices greatly and 
begins to give thanks to God. 


145 Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, 165. 

146 Letter to Marcellinus on the Interpretation of the Psalms 1o in PG 27, 20D. For an English 
translation of the Greek text, see Athanasius of Alexandria, The Life of Antony and the Letter to 
Marcellinus, trans. Robert C. Gregg (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1980), 101-30. The English 
translations that follow are my own. 

147 Letter to Marcellinus 11, PG 27, 21C. 148 Ibid. 12, PG 27, 24BC. 
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Outline of Chapters 29 


Similarly, hymnody did not hesitate to draw upon scriptural stories, 
inviting the faithful to enter into the sacred drama unfolding before them 
and feel the emotions of biblical characters in a liturgical mimesis.'*? 


Outline of Chapters 


Chapter 2 explores the liturgical world of compunction — the sacred space 
of the Byzantine liturgy. It focuses on the cathedral of Hagia Sophia, which 
was the epicentre of worship in Constantinople, and investigates the 
liturgical significance of Novella 137, the sixth-century edict of Emperor 
Justinian that betokened the compunctious character of the Byzantine 
Eucharist. It also examines the liturgical commentaries of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor and Germanos of Constantinople for 
further evidence of experiencing sacred song in Byzantium, before briefly 
touching upon affective mysticism and its significance for Byzantine hym- 
nody. Chapter 2 also probes the liturgical and hermeneutical framework for 
compunction in Byzantium — Great Lent and Holy Week. 

Chapter 3 examines the compunctious hymns of Romanos the Melo- 
dist. It explores the genre of his compositions (kontakion) and their 
liturgical context, reimagining the performance of his hymns during the 
Lenten period. It does so according to three themes: compunction and 
repentance; biblical exemplars of compunction; and compunction in the 
face of eschatological judgment. By framing the approach of this chapter 
with these three themes, the most relevant elements of compunction in 
Romanos’ oeuvre are examined. 

Chapter 4 explores the performance of Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon. 
It examines the genre of this hymn (kanon), its liturgical context and its 
manuscript tradition, investigating how its performance sought to arouse 
compunction in the faithful. Given there is no critical edition of the Great 
Kanon currently available, three of the earliest manuscripts of the Triodion 
where this hymn appears are cited: Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 691-8 3v, 
Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 18v, and Grottaferrata AB I, fols. 7v—16r."*° 


149 Catherine Brown Tkacz, ‘Singing Women’s Words as Sacramental Mimesis’, Recherches de 
théologie et philosophie médiévales 70, no. 2 (2003): 275; Susan Ashbrook Harvey, ‘2000 NAPS 
Presidential Address. Spoken Words, Voiced Silence: Biblical Women in Syriac Tradition’, JECS 
9, no. I (2001): 125. 

Sinai Graecus 734-735 is available online at the Library of Congress website: https://loc.gov/item/ 
00271075 583-ms (retrieved 1 March 2019). Vaticanus Graecus is available online at the Vatican 
Library website: https://digi-vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.gr.771 (retrieved 1 March 2019). I thank 
Grottaferrata Library and Professor Stefano Parenti for allowing me to study the Grottaferrata 
AB I manuscript. 
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This approach, together with an examination of rubrics and other relevant 
sources, assists in reimagining how the Great Kanon was performed in 
Byzantium. 

Chapter 5 moves to ninth-century Byzantium and the hymnographer 
Kassia, who is the only known female author of hymns appearing in the 
liturgical books of the Byzantine tradition. This chapter explores the 
liturgical performance of Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman during Holy 
Week. As with the previous chapter, the genre of this hymn (sticheron 
idiomelon) and its manuscript tradition are examined. The tears of Kassia’s 
protagonist and how they evoke the mystery of compunction and repen- 
tance in Byzantium are investigated. This chapter concludes with a few 
brief remarks on the sacred music of Kassia’s hymn and reflections on the 
relationship between chant and compunction. 

The performance of hymns that sought to portray, arouse and embody 
compunction were momentous events in the Byzantine experience of this 
emotion. Compunction became more than a personal feeling of remorse 
arising from the consciousness of one’s own sinfulness and a desire for 
forgiveness through repentance; it became a liturgical emotion and a 
collective feeling. Hymnody collapsed the distinctions between singer 
and scriptural characters, between temporality and the biblical narrative 
of salvation. Emotions were an embodied experience, enacted through 
sacred song and liturgical mysticism. Today, we do not conceive of 
compunction as an emotion intertwined with paradisal nostalgia, a desire 
for repentance and a wellspring of tears; the Byzantines did. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Liturgical World of Compunction 


The emotion of compunction came to life in the habitus and sacred space 
of the Byzantine liturgy where hymns were performed. Hymns that were 
sung in cathedrals, monasteries and throughout the city of Constantinople 
embodied compunction, seeking to arouse this feeling in the faithful who 
sang or experienced these sacred songs.” The liturgical context of these 
hymns is the hermeneutical prism sine qua non for exploring their affective 
significance and reimagining their performance. While the worship of the 
Church was invariably shaped by its doctrinal confession, liturgy for the 
Byzantines was ‘both a source and expression of [their] theology’; it was 
the sacred ritual where the lex orandi and lex credendi of Byzantine 
Christianity converged.’ Liturgy was the ‘song of theology’ (®eoAoyias 
weA@dnua),* where ‘through the unison of divine odes’ (tf tæv Beiwv 
@Sav óuopævig) the faithful experienced ‘the concord of divine things, 


" As discussed in the previous chapter, my methodology draws on the work of Monique Scheer on 
emotional practices. Although Scheer explores the notion of habitus in the work of Pierre Bourdieu, 
the term itself can be traced to the Aristotelian, Byzantine and Scholastic traditions. The word 
habitus is a translation of Aristotle’s &15 and, while it denotes a set of mental and physical dispositions 
and habits acquired primarily through mimetic learning in a certain sociocultural milieu, it marries 
well with the sacred ritual of liturgy by describing how liturgical practices cultivated a Christian 
habitus. See Scheer, ‘Are Emotions a Kind of Practice’, 201; Paul M. Blowers, Maximus the Confessor: 
Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 171-83. 

On the stational and processional liturgy of Constantinople, see John F. Baldovin, The Urban 
Character of Christian Worship: The Origins, Development and Meaning of Stational Liturgy, OCA 228 

(Rome: Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 167—226; Vicky Manolopoulou, 

‘Processing Emotion: Litanies in Byzantine Constantinople’, in Nesbitt and Jackson, eds., 

Experiencing Byzantium, 153-71. 

Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 115. 

Patriarch Nikephoros of Constantinople, Treatise on Our Immaculate, Pure and Unmixed Christian 
Faith and against Those Who Glorify and Worship Idols, chapter 70, PG 100, 773B. Quoted in 
Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition. A History of the Development of Doctrine, 2: The Spirit of 
Eastern Christendom (600—1700) (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 133. Although 
Pelikan translated 8eoħoyias peñwSnpa as the ‘melody of theology’, it is more accurate to translate 
weA@Snya as ‘song’. See the corresponding entry in Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 842. 
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their selves and others’ (thv pds Ta Oeia Kal ExUTOUS Kal GAANAOUS 
ópoppocúvnv) as one harmonious choir.’ 

In examining the mystagogy of the Byzantine liturgy, this chapter will 
focus on how sacred space was portrayed as the habitus of compunction. As 
Dionysius the Areopagite suggested, it was the liturgical world of Byzan- 
tium — its symbolic order, sensory splendour and collective practices — 
which embodied ‘the harmonious abitus that was ordered toward divine 
things’ (tTfjs Evappoviou pds Ta Oia Kal terayuévns Eews) and where 
heaven and earth converged, not simply in the assembly of a church, but 
in the hearts of the faithful.° Maximus the Confessor developed this 
proposition further in his own liturgical commentary, On Ecclesiastical 
Mystagogy: 

Tov yàp voŭv Sia Tis copias EpacKe KIVOULEVOV, Eis Bewpiav iévar Sià SE 
Tis Fewpias, sis yudoiv: dià SE TÄS yvmoes, sis GANOTOV yvdotv: Six Sé 
TÄS GAtjoTOU yvaces, Eis THY GAT GE1av: Trepi fv ó vous Spov THis KIV}OEWS 
SEXETAL, TEPLYPAMOLEVT|S AUTH TŇS TE OUTIAS Kai Tis Suvápews Kal TS 
#€ecos Kal This évepyeias.” 


The mind, he would say, arrives at contemplation when it is moved by 
wisdom, by contemplation to knowledge, by knowledge to enduring 
knowledge, by enduring knowledge to truth. It is here that the mind finds 
the boundary of its movement, for in it essence, potency, Habitus and act are 
circumscribed.* 


This quotation follows Maximus’ earlier comparison of the unity of the 
church and its members with the mystical unity of the Trinity. According 
to Maximus, the church is ‘an icon of God’ that ‘realises the same union of 
the faithful as that in God’ (ws Thv adthy TH 66).” He portrays liturgical 
experience as a mystical union between Christ and the faithful, a habitus 
where sacred song and holy ritual guide the faithful to divine things. By 
exploring the liturgical world of compunction, this chapter will deepen our 
understanding of this emotion in Byzantium and pave the way to reima- 
gining the performance of the hymns in the next three chapters. 


“ 


Dionysius the Areopagite, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1.5. The Greek text is from Heil and Ritter, 
Corpus Dionysiacum, 84. The English translation is my own. 
The Celestial Hierarchy 1.3. Ibid., 9. 

On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 5. Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 24. 
è The English translation is my own. The word habitus (1s) emerges as a keyword in the thought of 
Maximus the Confessor. See Michael Bakker, ‘Maximus and Modern Psychology’, in The Oxford 
Handbook of Maximus the Confessor, ed. Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), 533-47. 
On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 1. Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 11. 
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This chapter will begin by investigating the liturgical significance of 
Novella 137, the sixth-century edict of Emperor Justinian concerning the 
eucharistic prayers. It will then explore the sacred space, soundscape and 
‘lightscape’"® of Hagia Sophia, which is an important extant (although 
fragmentary) monument of Byzantium and has become a touchstone for 
reimagining the Constantinopolitan worship of the medieval past. While 
Hagia Sophia is a useful case study, Byzantine hymnody was performed in 
a variety of churches and monasteries across Constantinople and its 
liturgical hinterland." Nevertheless, as a focal point of liturgical wonder 
and architectural grandeur, it is impossible to ignore the lasting impression 
of Hagia Sophia on those who may have frequented other urban or 
monastic places of worship. This chapter will then examine the liturgical 
commentaries of Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor and 
Germanos of Constantinople for further evidence of experiencing sacred 
song in Byzantium, before briefly touching upon affective mysticism and 
its significance for Byzantine hymnody. Finally, it will probe the impor- 
tance of Great Lent and the Triodion as a liturgical and hermeneutical 
framework for compunction. 


Compunction and the Divine Liturgy 


The value of investigating Justinian’s edict regarding the eucharistic 
prayers is twofold: first, it will show how not only the hymns performed 
during Great Lent and Holy Week but even the climax of the Byzantine 
liturgical experience — the Divine Liturgy and the Eucharist — had a 
compunctious character; second, it will unveil how the art of listening 
and popular participation in liturgical events shaped the emotions of the 
faithful.’* Although the majority of worshippers would have been unable 
to read, sounds and images were the religious literature of the illiterate."’ 
In 399, the emotional contagion, fellow-feeling and tears streaming down 


1° See Claire Nesbitt, ‘Shaping the Sacred: Light and the Experience of Worship in Middle Byzantine 
Churches’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 36, no. 2 (2012): 139-60; Claire Nesbitt and Mark 
Jackson, “Experiencing Byzantium’, in Experiencing Byzantium, 4. 

™ For a reconstruction of the early Byzantine basilicas and Justinianic churches, see Thomas 
F. Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (University Park, PA: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1971), 11-102. 

12 On the art of listening and popular participation of the liturgy, see Carol Harrison, The Art of 
Listening in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 183-269; Taft, Through 
Their Own Eyes, 29-132. 

13 Mary B. Cunningham, ‘Byzantine Views of God and the Universe’, in James, ed., A Companion to 
Byzantium, 159. 
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the faces of the faithful that John Chrysostom’s sermon On Eutropius 
aroused were accomplished with the rhetoric of a homily during a liturgy 
in the Great Church of Constantinople: 


Have I softened your passion and cast out your anger? Have I quenched 
your inhumanity? Have I drawn you into sympathy? I very much think 
so—the faces indicate it and the fountains of tears.** 


Homilies, hymnody and sacred space staged the liturgical narrative of 
salvation for the Byzantines and were the ‘scripts for the performance of 
feeling’ enacted by the faithful, turning listeners into spectators and elicit- 
ing an affective response."* 

The significance of the eucharistic prayers as a ‘speech act effecting the 
production of ritualized subjects’ and as a shared discourse that trans- 
formed the faithful into an emotional community is underscored by a law 
Emperor Justinian published in 565.°° Novella 137 ordered the clergy to 
do the following: 


Tpds ToÚTOIŞ KeAEUoLEV TÅVTASŞ ETIOKOTIOUS TE Kai TIPEORUTEPOUS UT] KATH 
TO CECLOTINEVOV, AAA LETH Mavis TH TIOTOTATW Aad ÈEAKOUOLÉVNS THY 
8eiav poo KOMIoTY Kal Thy ET1 TH yin ParntiopaTtı TpocEUYT Trolgio Bal, 
TIpos TO KavTEOEev Tas THY &koUOVTWY WUXAaS Eis TAciova KaTa&VUEW Kal 
Thy mpds Tov SeotrdTHy Bedv Siaviotacbar SofoAoyiav.*” 


Moreover, we order all bishops and priests to say the prayers used in the 
divine oblation and holy baptism not silently, but with a voice that can be 
heard by the faithful people, so that the souls of those who hear may be 
moved to greater compunction and raise up glorification to God." 


Although the ultimate purpose of the eucharistic prayers was the transfor- 
mation of the bread and wine into the body of blood of Christ, they also 


14 The translation of the text is from Wendy Mayer and Pauline Allen, eds., John Chrysostom (New 
York, NY: Routledge, 2000), 137. For the Greek text, see PG 52, 395. For an analysis of the 
emotive power of this homily, see Andrew Mellas, “Tears of Compunction in John Chrysostom’s 
On Eutropius , Studia Patristica 83 (2017): 159-72. 

McNamer, Affective Meditation, 12. See also Ruth Webb, ‘Imagination and the Arousal of the 
Emotions in Greco-Roman Rhetoric’, in The Passions in Roman Thought and Literature, ed. Susanna 
Morton Braund and Christopher Gill (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 112-27. 
On emotional scripts and the prehistory of compunction, see Robert Kaster, Emotion, Restraint and 
Community in Ancient Rome (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 3-12, 66-83. 

Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 108; Rosenwein, Emotional Communities, 24-26. 

Justinian, Corpus iuris civilis, 3. Novellae, ed. Rudolf Schéll and Wilhelm Kroll (Berlin: Apud 
Weidmannos, 1954), 699. 

The English translation is based on the one in Robert F. Taft, “Was the Eucharistic Anaphora 
Recited Secretly or Aloud? The Ancient Tradition and What Became of It’, in Worship Traditions in 
Armenia and the Neighboring Christian East, ed. Roberta R. Ervine (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir s 
Seminary Press, 2006), 38. 


N 
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recounted the history of salvation from creation to the Second Coming, 
arousing compunction and glorification.'? One version of the eucharistic 
prayers, which appears in the eighth-century manuscript known as Barber- 
ini Graecus 336 — the earliest extant Byzantine euchologion (collection of 
prayers) — is worth quoting extensively: 


*A€lov Kai Sikalov oè Uuveiv, ool eUXaploTEiv, oÈ TPOOKUVEIV év TAVTÌ TOT 
This Seotroteias cou: où yàp El Oeds dvéxpactos, ÅTEPIVÓNTOŞ, ddpaTos, 
GKATOANTITOS, GEL dv, OAUTWS dv- OU Kal 6 uovoyevhs oou Yids Kal TO 
TIvetuc& oou Tò &ylov. ZU èk Tot uN Svtos eis TO ivar Huds Taptyayes Kal 
TAPATEDOVTAS AvEOTNOUS TAAN, Kal OUK ATTEOTIS TAVTE TOIÕV, Eos TUGS 
eig Tov oupavov dvnyayes Kal thv Baoldeiav oou èxapiow TAV 
ueAAouoav ... Meuvnuévoi toivuv Tis owtnpiou Tats EvToAf|s Kal Trv- 
Tov TOV UTED TUOV yeysvnuévæv: TOU oTaUpOU, TOU Tapou, TŇS TPN- 
MEPOU AVAOTAOEWS, Tis Eis OUPAVOUS aVvaBdoEws, Tis EK SeEIv Kab_edpas, 
Ts Seutepas Kal Evdofou aA Trapouoias ... Ta oà èk TOV oddv ool 
TpoopgpovtTes KATA TravTA Kai Sià TévTa.*° 


It is right and fitting to hymn you, to give you thanks, to worship you in every 
place of your dominion; for you are God, ineffable, incomprehensible, invis- 
ible, inconceivable, ever existing, eternally the same; you and your only- 
begotten Son and your Holy Spirit. You brought us out of non-existence into 
being, and when we had fallen you raised us up again, and left nothing undone 
until you had brought us up to heaven and had granted us your Kingdom that 
is to come ... Remembering therefore this our Saviour’s command [to eat his 
body and drink his blood] and all that has been done for us: the Cross, the 
Tomb, the Resurrection on the third day, the Ascension into heaven, the 
Sitting at the right hand, the Second and glorious Coming again ... We offer 
you your own from your own, in everything and for everything.”* 


The text portrays the Second Coming as an event the clergy and laity 
remember and therefore an event that has already occurred in liturgical 
time, which offers an inaugurated eschaton. Although this is different from 
the historical eschaton, the eschatological character of the Eucharist was, 
according to the Byzantine liturgical commentaries we shall examine, 
equally profound and has implications for the hymns that will be explored 
in the subsequent chapters. This aspect of the Eucharist will be considered 


19 Tt is important to note that several versions of the eucharistic prayers would have been in use in 
sixth-century Byzantium. See the exploration of which eucharistic prayers Justinian may have had in 
mind in Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 111-26. 

*° Stefano Parenti and Elena Velkovska, eds., L’Eucologio Barberini Gr. 336 (Rome: Edizioni 
Liturgiche, 1995), 32, 34. 

** The English translation is based on the edition prepared by the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
Thyateira and Great Britain, The Divine Liturgy of Our Father among the Saints, John Chrysostom 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 31, 33. 
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more closely against the backdrop of Hagia Sophia as ‘the eschatological 
anticipation of the new creation’ and in the context of liturgical com- 
mentaries. Here it is important to examine how the eucharistic prayers 
portrayed the liturgy as a shared action and how they sought to arouse 
compunction in the faithful by placing them at the centre of the divine 
drama of salvation. However, I acknowledge that the purpose of Justinian’s 
edict was twofold. It also provoked glorification during the Eucharist. 
Indeed, compunction formed part of a constellation of liturgical emotions 
that emerged during the performance of the Eucharist. While the next 
three chapters will examine the emotion of compunction in the ferial 
hymnography of Great Lent and Holy Week, and in the hymns of 
evensong or matins before a liturgy, it is important to emphasise that even 
the liturgical celebration of the Eucharist was characterised by an atmo- 
sphere of compunction, despite its generally festive character.*? 

Before, during and after the eucharistic prayers, the performance of the 
liturgy was ‘a corporate work’ that demanded ‘the dynamic involvement of 
the people’, since it was impossible for the clergy to enact the Eucharist 
without the congregation.** As John Chrysostom and other patristic 
sources attest: 


Tà Tis eUxapiotias Tå Kova: OUSE yàp ExEIVos EUYaPIOTET UOVOS, GAAK 
Kal 6 Aads &tras. Mpdtepov yap attaHv AcPav pwviy, sira ouvTiBepevoov 
671 &Eies Kal Sikaios ToUTO yiveTal, TOTE ApXETaI Tis EUXapIoTias. Kai Ti 
Baupdceis, ef Trou ueTÒ TOU iepéws ó Aads PbEyyeTai, Strou ye Kal PET aÙ- 
TOv TOv XepouPip Kal tæv ava Suvdpecov, Kov Tous iepous exetvous 
Guvous avatréuttel;” 


2> Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 208. 

23 During Great Lent in Constantinople, the Divine Liturgy of St John Chrysostom was ‘not 
celebrated on weekdays, but only on Saturdays and on the day of Annunciation, while the 
Liturgy of St Basil was celebrated on Sundays’. On Wednesdays and Fridays, ‘the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified is celebrated’. Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 162. On the Liturgy of the Presanctified 
see ibid., 169-73. Although the eucharistic prayers in the Liturgy of St Basil are different from those 
of Chrysostom, they echo the theme of how Christ’s incarnation, crucifixion and resurrection 
opened the gates of paradise and accomplished the salvation of creation. See L’Eucologio Barberini 
Gr. 336, edited by Stefano Parenti and Elena Velkovska (Rome: Edizioni Liturgiche, 1995), 12-18. 
See also the English translation in Walter D. Ray, Tasting Heaven on Earth: Worship in Sixth- 
Century Constantinople (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2012), 93-99. Although Barberini Graecus 
336 is the earliest surviving witness of the Byzantine liturgy of Basil and dates from the eighth 
century, the text is incomplete and must be cross-referenced with Grottaferrata FB VII of the late 
tenth century. The critical edition of this manuscript is Gaetano Passarelli, L Eucologio Cryptense FB 
VII (Thessaloniki: Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1982). 

Kallistos Ware, “The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy for the Byzantine Worshipper’, in Church and 
People in Byzantium, ed. Rosemary Morris (Birmingham: Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham, 1990), 22. 

25 On the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, homily 18. PG 61, 527. 


2. 
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Everything in the eucharistic thanksgiving is shared in common; for the 
priest does not offer thanksgiving alone, but the whole people give thanks 
with him. For after he has replied to their greeting, they then give their 
consent that ‘it is just and right’, and only then does he commence the 
eucharistic thanksgiving. Why are you astonished that the people speak 
together with the priest, when they send up in common those sacred 
hymns, even with the very Cherubim and the heavenly powers?”° 


Therefore, considering the excerpt from one of the eucharistic prayers 
quoted earlier, the decree of Emperor Justinian that these prayers be heard 
and the patristic evidence that the liturgy was a shared action, I agree with 
scholars such as Kallistos Ware and Robert Taft who have argued that, in the 
performance of the Byzantine liturgy, the faithful were not merely spectators 
in the sacred drama unfolding before them, but active participants.*” 

The eucharistic prayers place the faithful at the centre of the sacred 
drama that the liturgy performed, enkindling feelings of nostalgia, com- 
punction and joy. It is on their behalf that God becomes human, is 
crucified and is buried. And it is on their behalf that the resurrection 
and the Second Coming are accomplished. The eucharistic prayers began 
with the divine act of creation (‘you brought us out of non-existence into 
being’), continued with the exile from Eden (‘when we had fallen you 
raised us up’) and ended with salvific action and eschatological promise 
(‘and left nothing undone until you had brought us up to heaven’). The 
laity gave thanks together with the clergy for these works of God, which 
opened the way to paradisal bliss. The text portrayed the compunction 
that Emperor Justinian wished to instil in their hearts as a desire to partake 
in this salvific mystery and a thanksgiving for Christ’s incarnation, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection and ascension. Paradoxically, the only thing that the 
faithful could offer in thanksgiving for God’s benefactions was the very 
sacrifice of Christ (‘we offer you your own from your own, in everything 
and for everything’). It is not simply through hearing the eucharistic 
prayers, but ‘through becoming an offering of thanksgiving’ that the 
‘faithful partake in the Divine Liturgy’ and feel compunction.”* 

Christians recited liturgical prayers, such as the eucharistic anaphora, 
aloud in Late Antiquity and Byzantium.*? Even if ‘that usage—the true 
ancient tradition—began to fall into disuse’, it was “condemned as an 


26 T have based my translation on the following two works that cite this passage: Taft, Through Their 
Own Eyes, 29; Ware, “The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy’, 21. 

*7 See also Vassa Larin, “Active Participation” of the Faithful in Byzantine Liturgy’, St Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 57, no. 1 (2013): 67-88. 

28 Archimandrite Vasileios, Hymn of Entry, 59, 76. 29 Taft, ‘Eucharistic Anaphora’, 45. 
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abusive innovation and forbidden’ by Emperor Justinian.” Nevertheless, 
irrespective of when and where the communal recitation of the eucharistic 
prayers may have fallen into disuse, this was not the only aspect of 
Byzantium’s sacred rituals that sought to evoke the feeling of compunc- 
tion. The sixth-century hymns of Romanos the Melodist and the hymno- 
graphy of other poets such as Andrew of Crete and Kassia in later 
centuries, as well as homilies and sacred art, “converged to construct 
Christians within a single imaginary’ that perpetuated the biblical narrative 
of salvation.*’ As we will see in the next three chapters, the hymns of the 
Triodion and their liturgical performance also staged the sacred drama of 
salvation and sought to arouse tears of compunction. 

In monastic settings, communal participation in sacred song was com- 
monly observed.** This de rigueur monastic practice was so vital that, early 
in the ninth century, Theodore, the abbot of the Stoudios monastery in 
Constantinople, castigated his monks for their lacklustre singing: 


*Etred1) Sè eis opyioðnv Upiv Sia Thy poAuwdiav, TapaKkard kal Séouar 
TETOAYMEVOS kal KEKAVOVIOLEVWS yev: GAA UI] ATTAdDS Kal as ETUXE 
OUYKEXULEVODS Kai TOUTO AUTTEIV OUK Ee TOV GUAPTwAdV, AAAA TO Tveŭua 
TÒ &ylov. AUTO yap go71 TO KedeŬov: «PdAaTe cuvEeTdrs».?? 


Ever since yesterday I have been angry with you on account of the 
psalmody; I ask and beseech you to chant in an orderly manner and 
according to the rules, and not simply haphazardly or confusedly. For this 
grieves not me, the sinner, but the Holy Spirit. It is the Spirit that exhorts: 
‘Sing psalms intelligently.’** 


In the liturgical life of the Stoudios monastery, the singing of psalms and 
hymns constructed the monk as an instrument of liturgy and embodied 


3° Thid. >" Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 67. 

32 See the survey of the evidence for musical life preserved in Byzantine monastic foundation 

documents in Rosemary Dubowchik, ‘Singing with the Angels: Foundation Documents as 

Evidence for Musical Life in Monasteries of the Byzantine Empire’, DOP 56 (2002): 277-96. 

See also the examination of Theodore the Stoudite’s ninth-century views on common participation 

in liturgical song in Daniel Galadza, “Open your Mouth and Attract the Spirit”: St Theodore 

Stoudite and Participation in the Icon of Worship’, in Church Music and Icons: Proceedings of the 

Fifth International Conference on Orthodox Church Music, University of Eastern Finland, Joensuu, 

Finland, 3—9 June 2013, ed. Ivan Moody and Maria Takala-Roszczenko (Joensuu: International 

Society of Orthodox Church Music, 2015), 441-55. 

Small Catechesis 99 in Sancti patris nostri et confessoris Theodori Studitis praepositi Parva catechesis, 

edited by Emmanuel Auvray (Paris: Apud Victorem Lecoffre, 1891) 341. 

34 The English translation is based on that in Roman Cholij, Theodore the Stoudite: The Ordering of 
Holiness (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 85. The text that Theodore quotes in his 
catechetical sermon is Psalm 46:8, which is suggestive of how the mind played an intrinsic role 
in the liturgical performance of emotions. 
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the virtuous life of holiness that ascetics desired.*? However, popular 
participation in the singing of hymns also occurred in urban settings.>° 
When John Chrysostom observed that the people ‘send up in common 
those sacred hymns’, he was writing from the viewpoint of a bishop who 
experienced metropolitan worship.*” Indeed, the sacred songs of cathedrals 
and urban churches were “designed for the popular participation of the 
ordinary laity’ and ‘their active participation’ was assured through ‘easily 
remembered responses or refrains’ that echoed a soloist or that encouraged 
choral execution.?* A refrain was able to ‘decentralize the first person 
singular of the song’ and ‘create a self in which the singer and the 
congregation share’.*? According to Basil the Great, psalmody was not 
only a vehicle for ‘joining people together into a harmonious union of one 
choir’,*° it impressed upon each soul a personal compunction amidst 
unity: ‘all in common as if from one mouth and one heart offer the psalm 
of confession to the Lord, while each fashions his personal words of 
repentance’.*" 

The fourth-century deacon and hymnographer Ephrem the Syrian, who 
influenced the work of Romanos the Melodist, drew connections between 
sacred song, feeling compunction and experiencing the divine: “Wherever 
there is psalmody with compunction, there also is God with the Angels’ 
(‘Otrou words peta KaTavUEews, exel Kal ó Osds erà TOV Ayyéroov).** 
Similarly, John Chrysostom believed that the ‘songs of David cause great 


35 I owe this insight to Derek Krueger’s conference paper, ‘Liturgical Instruction and Theories of 
Singing in Middle Byzantine Monasticism: From Constantinople to Athos’, Spatialities of Byzantine 
Culture, Uppsala University, 18-21 May 2017. 

See the fourth-century /tinerarium Egeriae in which Egeria travels to Constantinople and Jerusalem 

and observes how the faithful participate in sacred song: sections 24.3-24.10, translated in 

Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 143-45. Further evidence is available in the excerpts from Homily on 

Psalm 1 and Letters by Basil the Great, which are cited and translated in McKinnon, Music in Early 

Christian Literature, 65—69. 

37 On the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, homily 18. PG 61, 527. 

38 Taft, Through Their Own Eyes, 60. 

Thomas Arentzen, ‘Voices Interwoven: Refrains and Vocal Participation in the Kontakia’, JOB 66 

(2017): 10. 

Homily on Psalm 1, Basil the Great, Exegetical Homilies, trans. Sister Agnes Clare Way (Washington, 

DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1963), 152. 

Letter 208, cited in McKinnon, Music in Early Christian Literature, 69. 

1 K. G. Phrantzoles, ed. ‘Octou Eppaiy tot Zupou épya [The Works of St Ephrem the Syrian], vol. 5 
(Thessalonike: To Perivoli tes Panagias, 1994), 244. The English translation is my own. For the 
influence of Ephrem on Romanos, see William L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as 
Sources of Romanos the Melodist, CSCO 475 (Leuven: Peeters, 1985), 169-200. I note this passage is 
from the corpus of works attributed to Ephrem Graecus. On this issue, see Démocratie 
Hemmerdinger-Iliadou, ‘Ephrem Grec’, in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (Paris: Beauchesne, 1960), 
800-15. 
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fountains of tears’ in the singer.“ Thus, it is not surprising that the 
epicentre of Christian worship in sixth-century Constantinople was also 
a place of psalmody and compunction, notwithstanding the sheer wonder 
its majestic architecture could inspire. A poem that was composed for the 
inauguration of Hagia Sophia on 24 December 562 situates compunction 
within the liturgical world of this sacred space: 


Nontds ai Suoion évtatba v TH TrvevpaTt Kal dAnGeia,  ovK v Kviooas 
KATIVAV Kal AiLaTOV Poais 

avevdotws Ged eis OouTW EUwWdias mpoodyovTar 

TIPOGEUXOV SaKpua ET EVAGBEias 

Kal POAL@v GouaTa Tpòs KaTavuéiy 

èv opydvois Tou TrveUaTos pEeAwSoupeva, [kai] KoipiZovta 

Tas êk TÕV Trabddv Saipovious dpyds, Sov cagpova [èu] troiotvTea eis 
oowtTnpiav, 

Ty Swpeitai Tois avpatrois ó XploTds, 


| :  wévtev Coot) Kai dvecotaots. : |** 


Here, noetically, sacrifices in spirit and truth, not in odours of burnt offerings and 
streams of blood, are ceaselessly offered to God as a sweet-smelling fragrance. The 
tears of prayers with piety and the songs of psalmody for compunction are sung 
with instruments of spirit, putting to sleep the demonic impulses of the passions, 
creating prudent pleasure for salvation, which Christ gives to people, 

the life and resurrection of all.* 


Compunction is presented as intertwined with prayer and psalmody and 
their somatic and melodic manifestations — tears and song. Far from 
eschewing feeling, the liturgical rites of Hagia Sophia counteracted tainted 
passions with the remedial power of blessed emotions, such as 
compunction. 


Hagia Sophia: The Church of the Holy Wisdom 


Several scholars have recently sought to reimagine the rich, affective and 
multisensory experience that the architecture, acoustics and lightscape of 
Hagia Sophia engendered during liturgical performances.*ć The awe that 


4 Homilies on x Timothy, 14, cited in McKinnon, Music in Early Christian Literature, 87-88. 


44 On the Consecration of Hagia Sophia (24 December 562), strophe 16, in Constantine A. Trypanis, 
Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica (Vienna: Böhlau in Kommission, 1968), 146. 

The English translation is my own. 

See Pentcheva, Hagia Sophia; Nadine Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience 
(Farnham: Ashgate, 2014); Lingas, ‘From Earth to Heaven’, 311-58; Ray, Tasting Heaven on Earth, 
19-82; Neil Moran, “The Choir of Hagia Sophia’, Oriens Christianus 89 (2005): 1-7; Nesbitt, 
‘Shaping the Sacred’, 139-60. 
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the liturgy at Hagia Sophia could inspire is encapsulated in the legendary 
account of the conversion of Russia, in which the imperial envoys return 
after their visit to Constantinople and tell Prince Vladimir about their 
liturgical experience: 


we knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth. For on earth there is 
no such splendour or such beauty and we are at a loss how to describe it. 
We only know that God dwells there among men, and their service is fairer 
than the ceremonies of other nations. For we cannot forget that beauty.*” 


While Hagia Sophia was a majestic embodiment of Byzantine aesthetics, 
according to the sixth-century descriptions of the building by Prokopios 
and Paul the Silentiary, its architectural fabric reflected spiritual realities.** 
Paul’s Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia also suggests that images of Christ, the 
prophets, the apostles and the Theotokos adorned the interior.4”? However, 
the interior of Justinian’s Hagia Sophia was largely ‘aniconic, eschewing 
the human figure’.’° The holy ritual performed within this sacred space 


47 Samuel Hazard Cross and Olgerd P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor, eds. and trans., The Russian Primary 
Chronicle: Laurentian Text (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1973), 111. 

For the Greek text (with German translation) of Prokopios’ Buildings and Paul the Silentiary’s 
Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia and Ekphrasis of the Ambo, see Otto Veh, ed. Prokop: Werke, vol. 5 
(Munich: Heimeran, 1977), 16-375. There is an English translation of the two texts by Paul the 
Silentiary in Cyril Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453: Sources and Documents 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1986), 91-102. See also Mary Whitby, “The Occasion of 
Paul the Silentiary’s Ekphrasis of S. Sophia’, The Classical Quarterly 35, no. 1 (1985): 215-28. 
‘Not only upon the walls which separate the priest from the choir of singers has [Emperor Justinian] 
set plates of naked silver, but the columns, too, six sets of twain in number, he has completely 
covered with the silver metal, and they send forth their rays far and wide. Upon them the tool 
wielded by a skilled hand has artfully hollowed out discs more pointed than a circle, within which it 
has engraved the figure of the immaculate God who, without seed, clothed himself in human form. 
Elsewhere it has carved the host of winged angels ... Elsewhere the sharp steel has fashioned those 
former heralds of God by whose words, before God had taken on flesh, the divine tidings of Christ’s 
coming spread abroad. Nor has the artist forgotten the images of those who abandoned the mean 
labours of their life—the fishing basket and the net—and those evil cares in order to follow the 
command of the heavenly King, fishing even for men and, instead of casting for fish, spread out the 
nets of eternal life. And elsewhere art has depicted the Mother of Christ, the vessel of eternal life, 
whose holy womb did nourish its own Maker’ (GAAof1 8! Xpiotoio Katéypage unTÉpa TÉXVN, 


48 


péyysos àevåoio Soxriov, ñs mote yaothp yaotépos épyativny ayiois é8peyato kóňtmois). 
Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia, verses 686-711 in Veh, Prokop: Werke, 340, 342; Mango, The Art of 
the Byzantine Empire, 87. Paul the Silentiary also mentions a woven cloth of gold and silver adorned 
with the figures of Christ, Peter and Paul. See Veh, Prokop: Werke, 342, 344; Mango, The Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 88-89. 

Pentcheva, Hagia Sophia, 165. Indeed, the sixth-century images described by Paul the Silentiary in 
his Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia may have been imperceptible in the enormous interior of the cathedral. 
I acknowledge that the question of icons before Iconoclasm is a contested issue. However, after the 
end of Iconoclasm, images became a prominent feature of worship, and figural programs emerged in 
iconography. See Leslie Brubaker, ‘Icons before Iconoclasm?’ Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano 
di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo 45, no. 2 (1998): 1215—54; Jaś Elsner, ‘Iconoclasm as Discourse: From 
Antiquity to Byzantium’, The Art Bulletin 94, no. 3 (2012): 368-94. 


° 
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enacted divine transcendence through ‘the visual effects of vibrant and 
glittering materiality, reverberant acoustics, and thick and redolent 
incense’, which sought to transport the faithful to ‘a space between heaven 
and earth’.°" Hagia Sophia was conceived as a cosmological image, a 
microcosm of the universe that bridged the earthly and heavenly realms 
by uniting them in the sacred space of the building and transfiguring the 
congregation’s experience of beauty into a quest for divine reality.’* 

As the ‘material manifestation of beauty that stirs the emotions and 
occasions the experience of love’, the aesthetics of Hagia Sophia could 
arouse a desire for divine beauty.’’ As Gregory of Nyssa suggested in his 
homilies on the Song of Songs — albeit before Justinian’s Hagia Sophia was 
built — it is astonishing how the incitement of fleshly desire can wield 
salvific power and lead the soul to a nobler desiring of divine things. 
Gregory exhorted his audience: 


¿meidh Toivuv copia goTtiv ñ AaAotoa, å&àyårmnoov doov Suvacai ¿E SANs 
Kapdias Te kal Suvayews, ETIFUUNCOV Soov XwpEis. TEOOTION SE Fappdyv 
Tois PTUAo1 TOUTOIs Kal TO épcobnt avéyKANTov yap ToUTo Kal dtrabés 
ETL TOV KoWUaTwV TO TAGOS, kaws POI Å Cogia v traïs Tlapoipiais Tot 
Oeiou KdAAOUS vouobeTotoa Tov gpwTta.** 





Therefore, since it is Wisdom who speaks, /ove her as much as you are able, 
with your whole heart and strength; desire her as much as you can. To these 
words I am bold to add, Be in love, for this passion, when directed to things 
incorporeal, is blameless and impassible, as Wisdom says in Proverbs when 
she bids us to be in love with the divine Beauty.** 


Two centuries later, in the hymn On the Consecration of Hagia Sophia, 
the Old Testament Wisdom’ manifests herself as the Logos of John 
1:14 — the Logos who became flesh, who was the ‘power of God 


Pentcheva, Hagia Sophia, 3. On the use of incense (and other fragrances) to evoke a paradisal 
atmosphere in Hagia Sophia (and other sacred spaces in Byzantium), see Béatrice Caseau, “Euodia: 
The Use and Meaning of Fragrances in the Ancient World and Their Christianization (100-900 
AD)’ (PhD dissertation, Princeton University, 1994), 289-92; Susan Ashbrook Harvey, Scenting 
Salvation: Ancient Christianity and the Olfactory Imagination (Berkeley, CA: California University 
Press, 2006), 65-98; Caseau, “The Senses in Religion’, 93-95. 

52 Robert F. Taft, “The Liturgy of the Great Church: An Initial Synthesis of Structure and 
Interpretation on the Eve of Iconoclasm’, DOP 34/35 (1980/81): 47-48; Meyendorff, Byzantine 
Theology, 208; Helen G. Saradi, ‘Space in Byzantine Thought’, in Architecture as Icon: Perception 
and Representation of Architecture in Byzantine Art, ed. Slobodan Ćurčić and Evangelia 
Hadjitryphonos (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2010), 103. 

Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience, 191. 

Homily 1 in St Gregory of Nyssa, Homilies on the Song of Songs, trans. Richard A. Norris, Jr 
(Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2012), 24. 

55 Ibid., 25. 5é Wisdom built herself a house and supported it with seven pillars.’ Proverbs 9:1. 
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and wisdom of God’’’ and whose ‘sojourn in the body’ the inauguration of 
Hagia Sophia celebrated.** 

Beyond the Incarnation of the Logos through the Theotokos, Hagia 
Sophia was portrayed as a sanctuary in which Christ could dwell: 


"Ev oapki évoiktjoas 6 Adyos Katorkeiv v vaois XElpoTEUKTOIS EUSOKET 
evepyeia TOU TveúuaTOŞ 

uuoTIKais TeAETOIS THY AUTOU TApOUCIAV TrIOTOULEVOS, 

kal Bpotois xapit1 ouvõiaTăTAL 

Ó ToIs TOI ÅXWPNTOŞS Kal ATTPdCITOS: 

Kai où uóvov dudoTEyos Tos év y EoTIV OUPavIOS, 

GAAS Seikvuol Kal TpaTrélns koivoùs Kal Tis CAPKOS aUTOU SeE1oU Tan TÅ 
euoyxia, 

ñv mtpotiðno: Tols TioToOIs ó XpioTds, 


| : wévtev Cot kai åváéotaons. : |? 


Having resided in the flesh, the Logos is well pleased, through the activity of the 
Spirit, to dwell in temples built by hand, assuring his presence by mystical rites; 
and he who cannot be contained by the universe and who is unapproachable, 
lives by grace among mortals. 

And not only does he who is heavenly share a roof with those on earth, but he 
offers them a common table and welcomes them to the banquet of his flesh, 
which is set before the faithful by Christ, 

the life and resurrection of all.°° 


Through liturgical performance, the church building of Hagia Sophia 
became a mediator between materiality and divine reality. The architec- 
tural space of Hagia Sophia had symbolic significance for the Byzantines, 
revealing the beauty of creation and inviting the faithful to become a 
‘performative image’ of God in the sacred space animated by the ritual 
of liturgy." 

Before we explore this performative dimension more closely, it is 
important to note that the cosmic beauty Hagia Sophia embodied was 
an eschatological one. The liturgy celebrated in Hagia Sophia was an image 
of ‘the new creation’ and a ‘transfigured cosmos’ that manifested ‘the 
fullness of the Kingdom’ of God.°” The eucharistic image that the hymn 
On the Consecration of Hagia Sophia evoked is characterised by paradisal 
hues, which betoken the eschaton. Within the church building itself, the 


57 + Corinthians 1:24. 58 Strophe 1. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, 141-42. 

°° Strophe 4. °° The English translation is my own. 

6! Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred’, 122. See also Pentcheva, “Hagia Sophia and Multisensory 
Aesthetics’, Gesta: International Centre for Medieval Art 50, no. 2 (2011): 93-111. 

Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 208-9. 
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‘jewelled crosses found throughout the mosaic decoration of Hagia Sophia’ 
symbolised the divine light of the eschaton.® In scriptural and patristic 
tradition, the cross also symbolised the triumph of Christ during the 
Second Coming. Moreover, Hagia Sophia’s cruciform design, which was 
crowned with a circular dome — an ancient symbol of eternity — reflected 
the eschatological universe of Christianity that the Eucharist enacted. 

This cosmological interpretation of eschatology, which was consum- 
mated liturgically, has its antecedents in two of the Cappadocian Fathers: 
Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa.°* According to Basil, when the 
faithful stood to partake in the Sunday liturgy, it represented an image of 
the age to come: 


Aiò Kai åpxħ oŭoa uepæv, OLY! TE~TNH Trap& Mwiicgws, GAAG pia 
avouaotal. «Eyéveto yap, pnoiv, EoTrépa, kal éyéveTo Trpal, NEpa piov: 
as Tis AUTIs åvakukouuévns TOAAGKIS. Kai uia Toivuy À aùTh Kal d6ydon 
THY lav Svtws éxeivny Kal GAnSiviy dybdny, Ts Kal ó WaAUwdsds ëv Tow 
èmiypapaïs Tv WoALay meuvýoðn, 5r auts Eupavilouca, Thy peta Tov 
Xpdovov ToUTOV KaTKOTAOW, Thy atTavoTov huepav, Thy aveotrEepov, Ti 
Gd1a50XOv, TOV GANKTOV Exeivov kal cyT|pa aidva.® 


On account of this, although it is the beginning of days, Moses names it not 
‘firs’ but ‘one’. For it is written, “There was evening, and there was 
morning, one day’ (Gen 1.5), as if the same one often repeated. Now, 
‘One’ and ‘Eighth’ are the same, which indicates of itself that the really 
‘one’ and true ‘eighth—which the Psalmist mentions in some titles of 
psalms—are the state after this time, the unceasing, unending, perpetual 
day, that never-ending and ever-young age.°° 


Basil’s words, which were written well before Justinian’s Hagia Sophia was 
constructed, show how the relationship between liturgy and the eschaton 
was not necessarily founded on the wonder and grandeur of a cathedral. 
However, Hagia Sophia amplified this eschatological experience by linking 
its mosaic decoration with its symbolic lightscape of worship, which 
‘provided an ethereal guide to the worshipper’.°” The solar light of 
daybreak and the flickering candlelight of evensong interacted with the 


6 
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Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience, 131. 

See John A. McGuckin, ‘Eschatological Horizons in the Cappadocian Fathers’, in Apocalyptic 
Thought in Early Christianity, ed. Robert J. Daley (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 
193—210; Mario Baghos, ‘St Basil’s Eschatological Vision: Aspects of the Recapitulation of History 
and the Eighth Day’, Phronema 25 (2010): 85-103. 

On the Holy Spirit, chapter 27, section 66. PG 32, 192AB. 

St Basil the Great, On the Holy Spirit, trans. Stephen M. Hildebrand (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 2011), 106. 

Nesbitt, ‘Shaping the Sacred’, 159. 
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‘opulent decoration’ of Hagia Sophia, arousing the emotional, spiritual and 
sensory faculties of the faithful.°* The lightscape of worship transformed 
the jewelled crosses, concave surfaces of the domes and mosaics into 
coruscating images of divine light, which ‘symbolised the luminous cross 
of the Parousia’ and the ‘eschatological light of the New Jerusalem’.® 
Prokopios alluded to this lightscape when describing Hagia Sophia as 
possessing a radiance that ‘comes into being within it’ and ‘an abundance 
of light’ that bathes the interior.”° 

Although it is uncertain what iconographical images may have appeared 
in sixth-century Hagia Sophia, the homily that Photios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, delivered on Holy Saturday in 867 before the Emperors 
Michael III and Basil I, during the unveiling of the restored icon of the 
Virgin holding the child Jesus, shows the affective and performative 
significance of this image for the faithful. Photios portrays the image as a 
‘beautiful spectacle’ that draws the soul through the eyes of the body 
towards the divine: 


Kai yap oiovel Ti pv oTopy THY OTTAdyyXVeVv THV Swiv pds TO TEX BEV 
ouuTrabds étriotpépouoa, oia SÈ TH Gtradei Kal UTrepquel Tot TÓKOU Eis 
Goyetov Gua kal aTApaXov GPYOCoOLEVN KATAKOTHUA SiabeoEws TapaTrAn- 
oles pépet TO Sua oxnuaTiópevov. Ettrois äv adh (une ef Tis étrepeo- 
Ton, was è TrapBeveveis Kal TéToKas;) UNS av Td CbéyEaoAar 
Trapaitnoaobai. OUT SiecapKabn Ta yEiAn Tois xeœpaow. <doTe> 
Kal ouveTTtUXGa1 uóvov Kal TpEeuEiv cos èv uuoTtnpiois, GAN’ OUK Exelv Sr 
ddou Thy flouxiav &kivntov, oùõè uiuos: Thy oper évwpailecban, GAN 
auTéxonua Tuyyavew d&pyétuTrov.”" 


For, as it were, she fondly turns her eyes on her begotten child in the 
affection of her heart, yet assumes the expression of a detached and 
imperturbable mood at the passionless and wondrous nature of her off- 
spring, and composes her gaze accordingly. You might think her not 
incapable of speaking, even if one were to ask her, ‘How did you give birth 
and remain a virgin? To such an extent have the lips been made flesh by 
the colours that they merely appear pressed together and stilled as in the 
mysteries, yet their silence is not at all inert, nor does she resemble the 
fairness of her form; she truly is the archetype.”* 


8 Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience, 142. 


Ibid., 132, 150. See also Pentcheva, The Sensual Icon, 5. 

Buildings, 10.1, 30-31. Quoted in Nesbitt, ‘Shaping the Sacred’, 141. 

* Homily 17.2 in Vasileios Laourdas, ed. Pwtiou Opidion [The Homilies of Photios) (Thessalonike: 
Centre for Macedonian Studies, 1959), 167. 

72 The translation is based on that in Cyril Mango, ed. The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of 

Constantinople (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1958), 290. 
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In Byzantine visuality, these religious images were rendered lifelike in the 
space between an icon and the faithful’s gaze.” The interaction between 
viewer and image also had emotional significance. Indeed, according to the 
fourteenth-century assessment of Manuel Philes, an achievement of Byz- 
antine art was to ‘represent in material form the emotions of the spirit’.”* 
Therefore, the ‘beautiful spectacle’ of the Virgin in Hagia Sophia that 
Photios described was an icon that sought to transform the faithful from 
spectators into participants during the sacred performance unfolding 
before them, inviting human emotions to become liturgical emotions.”’ 

The faithful themselves were portrayed as icons in this performance by a 
central hymn of the Divine Liturgy. The Cheroubikon, which accompanied 
the processional entry with the Holy Gifts in sixth-century Byzantium, 
begins thus: 


Oi tà XepouPein puoTiKas eikoviCovtes, Kal TH Cwotroid Tpiad: Tov 
, P ' 6 
Tplocyiov Uuvov mpoodSovtes .. .” 


We who in a mystery represent the Cherubim and sing the thrice-holy 
hymn to the life-giving Trinity .. .77 


However, the translation could also be: “We who in this mystery are icons 
of the Cherubim’, which has profound implications: 


An icon, as already noted, is much more than a bare copy or exterior 
imitation; it implies participation, and so if the earthly worshippers are 
‘icons of the cherubim’, this means that they share directly in what the 
cherubim are doing in heaven.”* 


It is important to continue here the discussion that began in the previous 
chapter on the Byzantine notion of performativity, since it is in this 


7 


a 


Robert S. Nelson, “To Say and to See: Ekphrasis and Vision in Byzantium’, in Visuality before and 
beyond the Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw, ed. Robert S. Nelson (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 144. 

Manuelis Philae Carmina, quoted in Henry Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1981), 91. 

On the Byzantine notion of visuality and bridging the gap between iconography and the divine, see 
Roland Betancourt, “Tempted to Touch: Tactility, Ritual, and Mediation in Byzantine Visuality’, 
Speculum 91, no. 3 (2016): 660-89. 

The Divine Liturgy, 22. On the history and performance of the Cheroubikon in Hagia Sophia, see 
Robert F. Taft, The Great Entrance: A History of the Transfer of Gifts and Other Preanaphoral Rites of 
the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, OCA 200 (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1978), 53-89; Moran, “The Choir of Hagia Sophia’, 3-6. The twelfth-century 
historian George Kedrenos suggests Justin II introduced the singing of the Cheroubikon during 
the Great Entrance in 573/4. See I. Bekker, ed. Georgius Cedrenus, Ioannis Scylitzae Ope (Bonn: 
Weber, 1838), 685 (lines 3—4). 

77 The Divine Liturgy, 21. 78 Ware, ‘The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy’, 11. 
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liturgical context that the performative dimension of hymns emerges as a 
phenomenon connected to the sacred rite of the Eucharist. The sacra- 
mental meaning of teñsiwois, which usually means perfection or sancti- 
fication, is also associated with the eucharistic mystery: the ‘consecration 
of elements [bread and wine]’ or the Eucharist as the ‘consummation of 
other sacraments’.’? The verbal form of this word — teAe1dw — means to 
‘perform’.*° Thus, the performance of sacred hymns in Byzantium was 
not simply a theatrical event, but an initiation into divine things and 
the enactment of ‘the final mystery’.** And it was not simply the clergy 
but also the faithful that played an intrinsic role in the performance of 
this mystery. 

The faithful were not only icons in this mystery but also participants in 
the sonic environment of worship. Emperor Justinian fastidiously regu- 
lated the order of Hagia Sophia. He fixed the number of people that 
officiated there at ‘60 presbyters, 100 deacons, 40 deaconesses, 90 sub- 
deacons, 110 lectors, and 25 cantors’.°* The singers were ‘an elite vocal 
ensemble’ including ‘soloists, some of whom were high-voiced eunuchs’.*3 
During the performance of simpler choral chants in Hagia Sophia and in 
other churches of Constantinople, the faithful were able to participate in 
sacred hymns through refrains, which transformed listeners into singers.** 
Although ‘the surviving manuscripts containing texts sung in the rite of 
Hagia Sophia postdate the traumas of Iconoclasm’, codices from the last 
centuries of Byzantium ‘faithfully preserve archaic patterns of call and 
response’ that emerged ‘a millennium ago to facilitate congregational 
participation in Late Antiquity’.* These patterns demand the participa- 
tion of the clergy, choirs, soloists and readers, who would lead the 
congregation or sing on their behalf.*° However, the sonic architecture 
of Hagia Sophia could also invite the faithful to experience divine presence 
through the amazing reverberation engendered by the spherical dome and 
the ambo in the centre of the church, which the cantors would climb upon 
to perform sacred songs. The building of Hagia Sophia ‘acts like a musical 
instrument’ that combines choral song and sonic architecture to create ‘an 


Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1383—84. On icons and teAeicors, see Pentcheva, The Sensual Icon, 
2-3, 40, 64-65, 128, 189-91. 
Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1382. 
The fourteenth-century Life in Christ by Nicholas Cabasilas described the Divine Liturgy as ‘the 
final mystery’ since beyond this mystery ‘it is not possible to go, nor can anything be added to it’. 
PG 150, 548B. Quoted in Ware, “The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy’, 7. 
Novella 6, cited in Taft, Through Their Own Eyes, 57. 83 Lingas, ‘From Earth to Heaven’, 320. 
i Arentzen, The Virgin in Song, 13. 8s Lingas, ‘From Earth to Heaven’, 321-22. 

Ibid., 322. 
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enveloping and immersive sound field’ of reverberation and harmonics, 
which culminates in an ‘acoustic waterfall’ for the faithful.*” Of course, 
this raises the question of whether the words of hymns were rendered 
unintelligible: 


Singing there, on the ambo, would likely have allowed the voices to spread 
out with some additional amplification from the reverberation in the 
church, with the drawback of excessive reverberation time: the intelligibility 
of the words (especially in music) would suffer were an utterance to collide 
with previous echoes still bouncing around the space.** 


Although this sonic phenomenon that combined ‘human chant’ with 
‘cosmic sound’ would have created an awe-inspiring experience that 
engendered divine presence,*? the cavern beneath the ambo of Hagia 
Sophia was often used by the cantors to ‘minimize the effects of reverber- 
ation’ so that it was ‘easier for the congregation to hear the singers’ and 
understand the songs.?° However, the superabundance and significance of 
Hagia Sophia was difficult to diminish. As Prokopios’ description of Hagia 
Sophia attests, the dome of the church that Justinian’s builder-scientists — 
Isidoros of Miletos and Anthemios of Tralles — constructed does not ‘rest 
upon solid masonry’ but covers the interior space ‘with its golden chain 
suspended from Heaven’ (tf osip Tf xeuoğ dd TOG OUpavod), uniting 
not only the earthly with the heavenly but the Homeric, Neoplatonic and 
Christian ‘chain of being that connected all levels of reality’.?" 

Byzantine Christianity understood well the ontology of music and its 
emotive power. While it may be possible to reimagine part of the emotive 
universe of Byzantium and its sacred soundscapes, how music shaped 
feeling, ‘the question of why music arouses emotions’, ultimately remains 
as much a mystery in the modern world as it would have in the Byzantine 
world, which followed classical Greek philosophy in viewing sacred music 
as mediating the divine mystery of cosmic harmony.?” Even today, if we 
were to conduct a listening experiment which manipulated a piece of 
music to activate mechanisms such as brain stem reflex, emotional 
contagion, episodic memory and musical expectancy, we would only 
acquire a physiological or neurological understanding of how music 


Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred’, 125. 88 Papalexandrou, ‘Perceptions of Sound’, 72. 
Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred’, 126-27. °° Papalexandrou, ‘Perceptions of Sound’, 73. 
Anthony Kaldellis, “The Making of Hagia Sophia and the Last Pagans of New Rome’, Journal of 
Late Antiquity 6, no. 2 (2013): 364-65. The passage by Prokopios quoted in Kaldellis’ article is 
from Buildings 1.1.46. 

?®? Patrik N. Juslin, László Harmat and Tuomas Eerol, “What Makes Music Emotionally Significant? 
Exploring the Underlying Mechanisms’, Psychology of Music 42, no. 4 (2014): 600. 
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influences feelings.?* After all, sacred music was portrayed as a sonic 
phenomenon that engendered the sacred and, together with the materiality 
and lightscape of Hagia Sophia, as well as the smell of incense and the taste 
of the Eucharist, enacted the Incarnation of the Logos. 


Liturgical Commentaries 


Although the subject of Byzantine liturgical commentaries is an abundant 
field of study that this chapter cannot adequately explore, these commen- 
taries are a rich source of information on how Christianity experienced 
sacred song and how the liturgy shaped emotions in Byzantium.’* They 
also illustrate the eschatological character of liturgical events, which is a 
catalyst for compunction in the hymnography this book examines. There- 
fore, the late fifth-, early sixth-century Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Dionysius 
the Areopagite (and relevant sections of the Celestial Hierarchy), the 
seventh-century On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy of Maximus the Confessor 
and the eighth-century Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation 
of Germanos of Constantinople will be briefly explored with these specific 
purposes in mind. While these are not the only commentaries that were 
written in Byzantium, they are the most relevant ones for the liturgical 
performance of the hymns by Romanos the Melodist, Andrew of Crete 
and Kassia during the Middle Byzantine period (sixth to eleventh centu- 
ries). These liturgical commentaries are coextensive in time with these 
three hymnographers. Moreover, Germanos’ commentary was an influen- 
tial and popular work in Byzantium for many centuries.”” 

Dionysius the Areopagite’s Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is an early commen- 
tary on the liturgical rites of Christianity and its sacramental theology.?° 
However, it is often divorced from Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy, which is 


°3 Ibid., 6o1. See also Nicolas Lossky, Essai sur une théologie de la musique liturgique (Paris: Editions du 


Cerf, 2003), 49-68; Harrison, ‘Enchanting the Soul’, 205-24; Dimitri E. Conomos, ‘C. S. Lewis 
and Church Music’, in Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth: Studies in Honour of Metropolitan 
Kallistos of Diokleia, ed. Andreas Andreopoulos and Graham Speake (Oxford: Peter Lang, 2016), 
213-34. 

For a systematic exploration of these liturgical commentaries, see René Bornert, Les commentaires 
byzantins de la Divine Liturgie du VIF au XV siècle (Paris: Institut Français d'Etudes Byzantines, 
1966). 

Over sixty manuscripts preserve Germanos’ liturgical commentary — more than any other Byzantine 
commentary on the liturgy. Indeed, ‘the Historia represents the most prevalent and widespread 
understanding of a church building in Byzantium’. See Vasileios Marinis, “The Historia Ekklesiastike 
kai Mystike Theoria: A Symbolic Understanding of the Byzantine Church Building’, BZ 108, no. 2 
(2015): 754. 

The critical edition of the Greek text is in Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum, 61-132. For an 
introduction to the mystagogy of Dionysius the Areopagite, as well as the ecclesial and scholarly 
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usually assigned to the “Christian Neoplatonism’ section of scholarly 
bibliographies. Nevertheless, Dionysius does not suggest that these two 
hierarchies — earthly and heavenly — are divorced from each other; the 
author presents them as two aspects of the same hierarchy.?” This hierar- 
chy is none other than the creation of God and, according to Dionysius, 
extends beyond the visible world into the celestial world but remains a 
single community bound by divine providence. And it is here that the 
eschatological dimension in the Areopagite’s thought emerges. The hier- 
archy of Dionysius ‘is the gift of the Incarnation and the anticipation of the 
eschaton’ — it is ‘the present reality of the world which is’, but it is also an 
icon of the world that is to come.?® 

Amidst the various details of the rites of initiation, the sacraments and 
the eucharistic gathering that Dionysius provides in the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, there is an important passage on sacred song, which suggests 
that the sensual appearance of holy ritual invites the faithful to ‘gaze into 
its more divine beauty’ (gis TO BeióTepov ATFs aTrOBAEWaouEV KdAAOS).?? 
Indeed, ‘psalmody and reading of Scripture’ are not simply a recitation of 


biblical texts: 


Tous SE TIPds TO eivai Travayvous évSecis TeAEws AtroKabaipouot, Tous È 
iepous Gyouow mì Tas eias EikOvas Kai ETrowias avTdQV Kai Kolvevias, 
éoti@o1 SÈ TOUS Travigpous Ev pakapiois Kai vonTois Fecuaow åTOTANP- 
oUoal TÒ évosidés QUTHV TOU Evds Kal EvoTroiotoal.* °° 


they perfectly purify those in need to be completely pure, lead those who 
are sacred to the divine images and their vision and communion, and 
establish those who are altogether holy, filling them and unifying their 
likeness to the One with blessed and intelligible spectacles.*°* 


According to Dionysius, the performativity of the liturgical word of 
Christianity does not simply reflect the heavenly liturgy; it unites these 


reception of the Corpus Areopagiticum, see Alexander Golitzin, Mystagogy: A Monastic Reading of 
Dionysius Areopagita, ed. Bogdan G. Bucur (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2013), xix—xxxviii, 
1-58; Louth, Denys the Areopagite, 17-32; Jaroslav Pelikan, “The Odyssey of Dionysian 
Spirituality’, in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works, ed. Colm Luibhéid and Paul Rorem 
(New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1987), 11-24. 

°7 Andreas Andreopoulos, ‘Mystical and Apophatic, Beyond Philosophical: A Defence of the 

Liturgical Reading of the Corpus Areopagiticum’, paper presented at the Seventeenth 

International Conference on Patristic Studies (Oxford, 2015). 

Golitzin, Mystagogy, 220. 

°° Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 4.3.2 in Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum, 97; Luibhéid and Rorem, 

Pseudo-Dionysius, 226. 

Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 4.3.3 in Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum, 97-98. 

The English translation is based on the one in Luibhéid and Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 227-28. 
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two realms. This is particularly apparent in the link between earthly and 
angelic chant: 


Aid Kai Guvous aùTs Á Beoñoyia rols étri yfis mapadéSwkev èv ois iepads 
avagaivetor TÒ Ths UTreptatns aÙTÄS ZAAGUWEws UTrepeyov. ©” 


Wherefore theology has transmitted to those on earth the hymns sung by 
the first rank of angels whose gloriously transcendent enlightenment is 
thereby made manifest.*°? 


Dionysius is referring to the mystical dimension of music employed in 
worship. As we saw earlier in this chapter, the sonic environment of Hagia 
Sophia could enrich and amplify liturgical song in such a way that it 
echoed the hymns of the angels. Dionysius likens these divine hymns to 
the ‘sound of many waters’ proclaiming the glory of God but, unfortu- 
nately, his treatise Concerning the Divine Hymns, which explicates ‘the 
supreme hymns sung by those angels that dwell beyond heaven’ (tàs 
Uteptatas T&V UTrepoupaviey vov Uuvodoytas), is not one of his extant 
works, *°* 

Liturgical song is not the only link between earthly and heavenly 
worship. According to Dionysius, the liturgical world of Byzantium 
was a multisensory mystagogy that activated the sensorium, aroused 
emotions and invited the mind to experience divine realities through 
phenomena: 


étrel undé Suvatdv got: TH Kaé’ uðs vol trpds Thv GUAOV éxetvny dva- 
Taffivar THv oùpaviwv igcpapyxiav piunoiv te Kal Bewpiav, ei un TÑ Kav 
auTov UAaia XElpaywyia KETIOAITO TA èv paivópeva KAAAN Tis apavots 
euTrpeTreias Gtreikoviouata AoyiCouEVvos Kal TOs aicðnTàs EUWSias EKTUTTOD- 
aTa THs vorntTis SiaddcEws Kal Tis aAOU PwTOdocias sikóva TH UAIKe 
QOTa kal Tis KaTa voŭv BewenTiki|s ctTOTIANPHOEWS Tas SieEOS1Kas iepas 
uadrteias Kal Tijs Evappoviou Tpòs TH Beia Kal TeTaypET|s Efews TÒS TAY 
EvEdSe Siakoounoewv Tåge Kal Tis Inoov ueroucias Ty This Ge1oTaTNS 
euXaploTias uEeTaANYIV, Kai doa GAAa Tais oùpaviais èv oùoiais UTTEPKOO- 
uicos, huiv Sè ouuBoikæs TrapadesoTat. °° 


Celestial Hierarchy 7.4 in Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum, 31. Chapter 7 is where Dionysius 
writes about the first rank of angels: the seraphim, cherubim and thrones. 

The English translation is based on Luibhéid and Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 165. Although the 
Greek text does not explicitly mention the first rank of angels, this is the context of Dionysius’ 
exposition. 

Ibid. While the treatise Concerning the Divine Hymns is lost, Dionysius briefly alludes to this text in 
his Celestial Hierarchy when he talks about the divine hymns of the angels. 

Celestial Hierarchy 1.3 in Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum, 8-9. 
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since it is not even possible for our mind to be lifted up towards that 
immaterial imitation and contemplation of the heavenly hierarchies, unless 
it were to use the corporeal guidance that our nature requires, reckoning the 
beautiful phenomena as representations of the invisible comeliness, the 
sensible fragrances as patterns of the intelligible distribution, the material 
lights as an image of the immaterial illumination, the sacred and diffuse 
discipleship as the mind’s contemplative plenitude, the arrangements of 
orders here below as the harmonious /abitus that is ordered toward divine 
things, the participation of the most divine Eucharist as the participation in 
Jesus. And so it goes for all the spiritual essences, which are symbolically 
imparted to us in a heavenly manner.'°° 


Dionysius’ description of this Christian Aabitus presents the liturgical 
world of Byzantium as the nexus of the earthly and heavenly realms. It is 
a sacred space of symbols — probably icons, incense and candles — that 
enact divine presence."°” According to Dionysius, it is during the liturgical 
events that take place in this sacred habitus that the materiality of earthly 
worship and the heavenly world of the angelic liturgy are united in the 
hearts of the faithful. 

Dionysius’ thinking on the liturgical world of Byzantium has implica- 
tions for the emotions.*°* According to Dionysius’ logic and his vision of a 
unified ecclesiastical and celestial hierarchy, the mystagogy of the liturgy 
grafts human emotion upon a transcendent realm of feeling. Dionysius’ 
view of emotions reflects the more positive of the ‘two currents in Chris- 
tian ascetic literature’ during his time."°? While human freedom from the 
power of emotions was the goal of Christian asceticism, the Evagrian 
tradition saw this struggle as a suppression of emotion and did not regard 
asceticism as a transformation of emotions. Within Dionysius’ liturgical 
framework, human emotions could become liturgical emotions by partic- 
ipating in the grace of the celestial hierarchy: ‘for if such feelings have 
meaning in the transcendent realm, that sublimation is presumably the 


»> IIO 


goal for our ascetic endeavour here below’. 


My English translation is based on Luibhéid and Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 146. 

Although it is uncertain whether the liturgical use of icons, incense and candles was prevalent in 
Dionysius’ time (late fifth to early sixth century), the above passage from his Celestial Hierarchy is 
suggestive of such objects being used in churches. On icons, see the discussion of how domestic 
spaces were the loci in which icons were first adopted for Christian use in Thomas F. Mathews, 
The Clash of Gods: A Reinterpretation of Early Christian Art (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1999), 177-90. 

Louth, Denys the Areopagite, 46. 

19 Ibid. See also Ware, “The Meaning of “Pathos”, 315-22; Blowers, ‘Hope for the Passible Self, 
216-29. 

Louth, Denys the Areopagite, 46. 
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The overarching narrative of Dionysius’ liturgical framework is the 
biblical story of salvation. The liturgy enacts the sacred works of God 
throughout salvation history:""* 


Kai tas iepas Seoupyias ó iepdpyns Uuvtioas iepoupyei TÒ BeióTaTa Kai UT’ 
Sy ayer TA úÚuvnuéva Sia Tdv igpds TpoKeipéveov ouuBdAwV, Kai TAS 
Swpeds Tv Feoupyidv UTrodeigas eis Kolvwviay avUTHY lepav QÙTÓŞ TE 
Zpxetai Kal ToUs GAAous TrpoTpETreTOI. 


And the hierarch, having hymned the sacred divine acts, celebrates the most 
divine acts and brings to view the things praised through the symbols 
sacredly displayed. And having shown the gifts of the divine acts, he himself 
comes into sacred communion with them, and exhorts [the faithful] to 
follow him.‘ 


These ‘divine acts’ celebrated in the liturgy that Dionysius speaks of are 
‘the acts of God in creation and redemption culminating in the Incarna- 
tion’, which are recounted in the earliest eucharistic prayers of Byzan- 
tium.''* And it is these divine acts of God in human history that are 
performed in the liturgy and which have a transformative effect on the 
faithful, including their emotions. 

In many ways, Maximus the Confessor’s seventh-century liturgical 
commentary, On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, echoed the mystagogy of Diony- 
sius. Maximus suggested that the ‘entrance of the holy mysteries’ (tis 
eiodS0u Tv åyiœv uuoTtnpiwv) during the liturgy leads the faithful ‘to the 
vision of spiritual things’ (mtpòs thy t&v vontéyv étrowiav).''> Mystagogy 
was not simply the acquisition of supernatural knowledge but a participa- 
tion in a mystery that transformed the faithful. Through the ‘spiritual 
delight of the divine songs’ (tvevpotikhy Tdv @eiov dgoudTov 


1H Although I acknowledge that ‘salvation history’ is not a phrase that appears in Byzantine 
hymnography or in the Greek patristic sources, I employ this term to signify how liturgy and 
hymnody enacted the biblical story of salvation. See Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 123; Robert 
F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite: A Short History (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1992), 46; 
Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 107. However, I note that Byzantine Christianity followed Apostle 
Paul and the early church fathers in conceiving of the history of salvation not in a linear sense but 
as intrinsically linked to the notion of divine economy and the mystery of Christ’s salvific act on 
the cross. See John Behr, The Mystery of Christ: Life in Death (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 2006); Irenaeus of Lyons: Identifying Christianity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2013), 185-203. 

Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 3.2 in Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum, 81. 

The translation is based on Luibhéid and Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 211. 

Andrew Louth, ‘Pagan Theurgy and Christian Sacramentalism in Denys the Areopagite’, Journal of 
Theological Studies 37, no. 2 (1986): 435. 

On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 13. For the Greek text, see Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris 
Mystagogia, 42. For the English translation, see Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 200. 
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tepTvéTnta), the faithful became part of this mystagogy and were ‘moved 
toward the unfading and blessed love of God’ (1rpds utv Tov åkńpaTov Tot 
Oot Kai poxdpiov dvaxivotoav %pwrta)."'® Although Maximus contin- 
ued Dionysius’ redemptive view of human passion, presenting the liturgy 
as a sacred space that transformed emotions, there is a strong eschatological 
scheme in Maximus’ commentary.’ *7 

Indeed, eschatology for Maximus was not simply a future occurrence 
but a present reality commemorated in the Eucharist and experienced in 
the polytemporal vision of the liturgy."'® The performance of the liturgy 
enacted the eschaton, collapsing past, present and future into liturgical 
time.''? While the beginning of the liturgy signified the birth of Christ 
and the Little Entrance his crucifixion, resurrection and ascension, the 
proclamation of the Gospel marked the end of history and all that followed 
took place in the age to come.'*° To underscore this eschatological view of 
liturgical life, Maximus compared the unity of the liturgical community of 
the faithful with the mystical unity of the Holy Trinity. According to 
Maximus, the church reflects the mystery of the Trinity and the liturgical 
unity of the faithful is an icon of the ineffable unity of God."*" This unity 


was not restricted to the earthly — it extended to the heavenly: 


“Odos yap 6 vortos kóopos SAW TH aiobTa yUoOTIKHs Tois cUUPOAIKOIS 
E1S€O1 TUTTOULEVOS paiveraivToïs ópv Suvapevois Kal GAos Aw TH vonTa 
ó aioĝðnTòs yuwoTiKkas KaTa voŭv Tois Adyois GTAOUUEVOS EvUTTaPXaOV 
> j I22 

éotiv. 


For the whole of the spiritual world appears mystically imprinted on the 
whole sensible world in symbolic forms, for those who are capable of seeing 
this, and conversely the whole sensible world is spiritually explained in the 
mind in the principles which it contains.**? 


On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 11, Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 40; Berthold, 
Maximus Confessor, 199. 

On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 24, Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 55-713 
Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 206-13. 

Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 218-20; Taft, Through Their Own Eyes, 156-58. 

See Andrew Louth, ‘The Ecclesiology of Saint Maximus the Confessor’, International Journal for 
the Study of the Christian Church 4, no. 2 (2004): 109-20; Derek Krueger, ‘Liturgical Time and 
Holy Land Reliquaries in Early Byzantium’, in Saints and Sacred Matter: The Cult of Relics in 
Byzantium and Beyond, ed. Cynthia Hahn and Holger A. Klein (Washington, DC: Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2015), 118-24. 

Ware, ‘The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy’, 20; Louth, “The Ecclesiology of Saint Maximus’, 114. 
On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 1. Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 11; Berthold, 
Maximus Confessor, 177-78. 

On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 2. Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 16. 

123 Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 189. 
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The Byzantine liturgical world was conceived as a sacred space of symbols 
that revealed divine realities and through which the intellect could appre- 
hend the spiritual significance embedded in the sensible world. According 
to Maximus, body and mind played an intrinsic role in this liturgical 
event. The human person was presented as ‘a mystical church’ in which 
the nave was the body and the soul was the sanctuary: 


cos 51 iepateiou È Tis wuxfis Tous Kat’ alofnow Adyous Kabapas èv 
TVEAT Tis UAns TrepiTUNnsevTas KaTa TI QuoIkTy BEewpiav Sià Adyou 
TO Oğ tpooKopilovta, Kal ws Sia Buoiaotnpiou Tot vods, Thy èv 
GduToIg TOAUUUYTOV Tis apavots Kal ayvaotou peyañopœwvias oryhv 
THs GedTN TOS Sr GAANs AdAou TE Kai TroAUPBdyyou oryñs TPOOKAAOULEVOY, 
Kai ws épikTov &vOpatr@ KATA WUOTIKT Beodoyiav avTi] ouyyivópevov, 
Kal To1loUToV yivópevov oiov Eikds civar Sei TOV êminuias GEiwbEvTA Oot, 
Kai Tois avToOU Toppaow aiyAais èvonpavlévrta. 4 


Through the sanctuary of his soul he conveys to God the principles of sense 
perception, purely in spirit, cut off from matter, according to natural 
contemplation through reason. Finally, through the altar of the mind he 
summons the silence abounding in song in the innermost recesses of the 
unseen and unknown utterance of divinity by another silence rich in speech 
and tone. And as far as is possible for the human person, he dwells 
familiarly within mystical theology and becomes theology as is fitting for 
one made worthy of his indwelling and he is marked with his dazzling 
splendour." 


For Maximus, the personal and liturgical dimensions of worship intersect 
in the performance of the eucharistic mystery, which can transform the 
human person into theology itself. As part of this transformation, liturgical 
song sought to arouse blessed emotions that could awaken the mind and 
move the soul toward divine passion. ™”ć 

The relationship between cognition and emotion portrayed here can be 
a bewildering one for the modern world. Although the Byzantines inher- 
ited ancient Greek concepts of the mind or intellect (vots), viewing it as 
the highest function of the soul (yuy7) — in contrast to the Stoic idea of 
emotions as an irrational movement of the soul — it was unclear whether 
the mind was distinct from the soul.'*”? According to the Byzantine 


On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 4. Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 19. 

The English translation is based on Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 190. 

See especially chapter 11. Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 40; Berthold, Maximus 
Confessor, 199. 

On the abiding influence of Stoicism on early Christianity, see Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind, 
343—400. 
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spiritual literature that was assembled in the eighteenth-century anthology 
known as the Philokalia, the intellect dwells in the depths of the soul and is 
the eye of the heart.’** The heart was not merely a physical organ but the 
nexus of mind, body and soul.**? It was ‘the first rational organ of the 
body’ where ‘the mind and all the thoughts of the soul are to be found’.'*° 
This understanding of the heart also emerged in a liturgical context, where 
sacred drama was not simply intellectual worship but entreated the faithful 
to ‘bend the knee of the hearr." 

As the next three chapters will show, Byzantine hymns portrayed blessed 
passions as a movement of the soul that embraced the body and escorted 
the mind. Here it is important to underscore that, for Maximus, the 
transformation of human emotion into liturgical emotion occurs not 
simply through asceticism but ‘within a sacramental framework’.'** And, 
as was noted earlier, the overarching narrative of this liturgical framework 
is biblical. However, this detail is sometimes lost in the rich eschatology of 
Maximus’ commentary. It is only with the liturgical commentary of 
Germanos of Constantinople that a synthesis of the allegorical and the 
historical methods of interpreting the Divine Liturgy was accomplished.’*? 
Germanos saw ‘multiple layers of meaning’ in each element of the liturgy, 
holding ‘historical and allegorical meanings in complex tension’ and ‘refus- 
ing to allow one to eclipse the other’.‘** 

For Germanos the church is not only heaven on earth but the 
sacred space where the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ are 
enacted. The opening chapter of his Ecclesiastical History and Mystical 
Contemplation engages a complex array of ecclesiastical symbols and 
scriptural allusions: 


128 Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, trans. The Philokalia: The Complete Text. 

9 See Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 69-72; Bradshaw, “The Mind and the Heart’, 576-98. 
Gregory Palamas, Triads in Defence of the Holy Hesychasts 1, 2.3 in John Meyendorff, trans. Gregory 
Palamas: The Triads (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1983), 43. 

From the seventh ode of the kanon that accompanies the Akathist Hymn in the Triodion. Ware and 
Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 440. For the Greek text of the kanon, see PG 105, 1020-28. 
12 Demetrios Bathrellos, ‘Passions, Ascesis and the Virtues’, in The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the 
Confessor, 304. 

Taft, ‘Commentaries’, in ODB, 488-89. I acknowledge there is still some debate over the 
authorship of the Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation. See Alexander P. Kazhdan, 
‘Germanos I’, in ODB, 846. See also Andrew Louth, ‘Mystagogy in Saint Maximus’, in Seeing 
Through the Eyes of Faith: New Approaches to the Mystagogy of the Church Fathers, ed. Paul Van 
Geest (Leuven: Peeters, 2016), 376; Kallistos Ware, ‘Symbolism in the Liturgical Commentary of 
St Germanos of Constantinople’, in ibid., 424-25. 

Georgia Frank, ‘Romanos and the Night Vigil in the Sixth Century’, in Byzantine Christianity: 
A People’s History of Christianity, ed. Derek Krueger (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2006), 77. 
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*EKKAnoia oTi vads OsoŬ, Téuevos &yiov, oikos TpoosuxÑs, CUVaBPOIOTS 
Aaot, cya XpioToŬ: öÖvopa aÙùTs vúupn XpioToð: 14 ÜSaTI tot Bar- 
TiİouaToşs auTot kaĝapleioa, Kai TH aivat: pavtiobeioa TH auTOU Kai 
VUUGIKHS EOTOAIOUEVT, KAI TO TOU ayiou TIveUNaTos úp oppayiCouEVN 
KATA TOV TIPOPNTIKOV Adyov: «uúpov Ekkevanbév Svoucd Go Kai «eis OouTV 
Úpou cou Spapotuev», ÖTI «aos WUPOV TÌ KEMaAT|s TO KaTaPBoivov èti 
Trayava, Tov Aapav». 

*EkkAnoia goriv éttiyelos oUpavds, èv & 6 Etroupdvios OEds voikeï Kal 
EUTTEPITIATEL, AVTITUTIOUOG THY OTAUPWOIV Kal TTY Tag Kal THY avaoTta- 
ow Xpiotov: SeS0§aouevn Urép thy oxnvyv tot paptupiou Macéws, èv Ñ 
TO iAaoTHpiov Kai Ta “Ayia tæv Ayiwv-?? 


The church is the temple of God, a holy place, a house of prayer, a 
gathering of people, the body of Christ. It is called the bride of Christ. It 
is cleansed by the water of his baptism, sprinkled with his blood, adorned 
like a bride, and sealed with sweet oil of the Holy Spirit according to the 
prophetic saying: “Your name is perfume poured out’ [Song of Songs 1:3] 
and ‘we run after the fragrance of your myrrh’ [Song 1:4], which is ‘like the 
sweet oil, running down the beard, the beard of Aaron’ [Psalm 132:2]. 

The church is an earthly heaven, where the heavenly God dwells and 
walks about. It represents symbolically the crucifixion, burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. It is glorified more than Moses’ tabernacle of witness, in 
which were the mercy seat and the Holy of Holies.'*° 


Although Germanos does not preclude the Dionysian and Maximian 
proposition of the earthly liturgy embodying heavenly worship, he sees 
embedded in the church building the Passion of Christ, viewing the 
Eucharist as typifying Christ’s earthly life. Moreover, Germanos identifies 
the church with the faithful, presenting the congregation as the bride of 
Christ and the Eucharist as the consummation of this mystical marriage. 
Drawing on the exegetical tradition of the Song of Songs, Germanos 
suggests the figures of the bride and bridegroom have personal, ecclesias- 
tical, and even cosmological significance. 

More than Dionysius the Areopagite and Maximus the Confessor, 
Germanos of Constantinople saw the liturgy as the realisation of salvation 
history. The image of Christ ‘walk[ing] about’ throughout the church 
building cited above, as well as subsequent allusions to the apse as ‘the 
cave in Bethlehem where Christ was born’’*” and the holy table as ‘the 
spot in the tomb where Christ was placed’,‘?* remedy the tendency of 


35 Paul Meyendorff, ed., St Germanus of Constantinople on the Divine Liturgy (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), 56. 

The English translation is based on Meyendorff, ibid., 57. 137 Chapter 3, ibid., 59. 

138 Chapter 4, ibid. 
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Dionysius and Maximus to marginalise to some extent the earthly ministry 
of Christ in favour of an eschatological theme that betokens a mystical 
ascent to heaven. For Germanos, when the choir and the faithful sang the 
Trisagion, it was an enactment of the angels singing “Glory to God in the 
highest’ during Christ’s birth."*? For Maximus, any aspect of salvation 
history that the Trisagion might represent is elided in favour of its mystical 
and eschatological significance.'*° The Trisagion invites the faithful to 
blend their voices with the heavenly choir of angels and manifests human 
nature’s future state of bliss, where it will be taught to sing ‘through 
harmony with the unchangeable ceaseless movement around God’ (816 
TOUTOTHTA Tis atpeTTOU Trepi Oedv deiKwnotas). ** In Germanos’ com- 
mentary, the historical scheme of the liturgy is more prevalent than the 
eschatological scheme, so that through the ‘remembrance of the history of 
Christ’ in sacred ritual and the singing of ‘the hymn of the angels’, the 
faithful were able to feel their salvation unfold in the sacred space of the 
church."** However, this was not a remembrance that merely retold 
biblical stories as past events, it rendered them ‘a present reality within 
the life of the Church’ and invited the faithful to participate in what 
Byzantine liturgical commentators portrayed as a ‘re-presentation or re- 
actualization of the salvific acts of Christ.**’ 

In this regard, Germanos foreshadows one of the last liturgical com- 
mentators of Byzantium. While Nicholas Cabasilas’ fourteenth-century 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy was written several centuries later, the 
following excerpt from this commentary underscores the emotive power of 
sacred ritual and echoes the historical scheme in Germano’ own 
commentary: 


Aià Totto éxpty Thy Tata uïv évOeivai Suvauévny Bewpiav év TH ouv- 
Takei THs iepoupyias onpaiveoĝar, iva yh TH vd AoyiCapeba Lovov, GAAK 
Kal BAéTæwpev Tols S6MBaAUOIS TPOTIOV Bt) Tiva THY TONY TOU Tougiou 
treviav, Thy éT1Sqnuiav Tol TavTa TÓTOV KaTEXOVTOS, Ta vein TOU 
cùAoynpévou, Ta Tab TOU åmaðoŭs, oov monleis, Goov AyaTINOEV: 
Nikos av, Soov éTaTreivwoev EXUTOV: Kal Ti TaBav Kai Ti Spdoas, TAUTHY 
TTolpaoev EveoTtiov fuv Thy Tedctrelav: Kai oUTW BaUUdoaVTES TŇV KAI- 
VOTNTA Tis CwTNpias, EKTIAAYEVTES TO TIATBOS TOV OIKTIPUAYV, AideobdEv 


139 
141 


140 


Chapter 25, ibid., 75. See chapters 13 and 19 of On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy. 

Chapter 19 of On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy in Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 47. The 
English translation is my own. 

142 Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom, 136. 

14 John Breck, The Power of the Word: In the Worshiping Church (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's 
Seminary Press, 1986), 123. 
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Tov oUTws eAEt}oaVvTa, TOV OUTH OWOAVTA KAİ TlOTEUOWMEV AUTH TAOS 
wuxXas, Kai TapabapEeta Thy Coty, Kai pAéEwuev TAs KapPSias T Tupi TÄS 
eyattns avTOU Kai To1oUTOI yevouEvol, TH Tupi TOV WUOTNpicov óA w- 
uev Go@aAdss kai oikeiws. 44 


That is why it was necessary that holy works of this sort, capable of 
inspiring such feelings in us, should find a place in the ordering of the 
liturgy. It was necessary, not only that we should think about, but also that 
to some extent we should see the utter poverty of him who possesses all, the 
coming on earth of him who dwells everywhere, the shame of the blessed 
one, the passion of the impassible; that we should see how much he was 
hated and how much he loved; how great he was and how he humbled 
himself; what torments he endured, what he accomplished in order to 
prepare for us this table. Thus, in beholding the newness of salvation, 
amazed by the abundance of mercy, we are brought to venerate him who 
had such compassion for us, who saved us at so great a price: to entrust our 
souls to him, to dedicate our lives to him, to enkindle in our hearts the 
flame of his love.**° 


Cabasilas and Germanos did not portray liturgy as a spectacle or a 
mysterium tremendum; it was a shared action that sought to arouse a 
personal response to the divine drama of salvation from the faithful. 
However, as ‘a symbolic drama, re-enacting in visible form the different 
stages of Christ’s earthly life’, this ‘incarnational’ interpretation of the 
liturgy did not preclude the ‘eschatological scheme’, which Maximus’ On 
Ecclesiastical Mystagogy exemplified.’*® For the Byzantines, the liturgical 
enactment of salvation history rendered the eschaton ‘proleptically present 
as ‘a transcendent reality’ that passed through the boundaries of history to 
engender the transfiguration of the world."*” As we will see in the next 
three chapters, the emotive power of the biblical narrative of salvation and 
the compunction that the eschaton could arouse were harnessed by hym- 
nographers such as Romanos the Melodist, Andrew of Crete and Kassia. 
Before turning to the notion of affective mysticism, it is worth noting 
the wide applicability of the liturgical commentaries by Dionysius, Max- 
imus and Germanos. Although Germanos is probably describing the 
cathedral liturgy of Hagia Sophia and Maximus is likely commenting on 
the liturgy of Constantinople in a general way, the symbolic and mystical 
frameworks their commentaries establish do not collapse if they are applied 


144 Chapter 1, section 12 in René Bornert et al., eds., Nicolas Cabasilas: Explication de la Divine 
Liturgie, SC 4 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1967), 66-68. 

145 My English translation is based on the one in Nicholas Cabasilas, A Commentary on the Divine 
Liturgy, trans. J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty (London: SPCK, 1977), 29. 

146 Ware, ‘The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy’, 20. "47 Breck, The Power of the Word, 129. 
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to the performance of the Byzantine liturgy in other urban or monastic 
settings.'** Germanos’ commentary is ‘part of a long exegetical tradition 
on the liturgy that disregards the functional aspects of church buildings’ 
and relies on ‘the adaptability of Byzantine liturgical rites’.'*? The some- 
what vague descriptions of church buildings in these commentaries suggest 
that while cathedrals as magnificent as Hagia Sophia may have greatly 
enhanced the symbolism and mysticism of sacred ritual, the liturgy could 
be as effectively celebrated in a humble church as in a majestic cathedral. 
Therefore, while the hymns I will explore may have been performed in a 
variety of ecclesiastical settings throughout Constantinople and beyond, 
their liturgical significance was coloured by the commentaries of Diony- 
sius, Maximus and Germanos. 


Affective Mysticism 


Although the mystical dimension of Christian worship is apparent from its 
very beginnings, the language of ‘mystery’ was often reserved for such 
things as the unknowability of God, the hidden mysteries of Scripture and 
theology itself.'*° Nevertheless, the Byzantine liturgical experience was 
also conceived as a mystery that escorted the faithful beyond an intellectual 
philosophy of God to a transformative encounter and mysterious commu- 
nion between the human and the divine. This vision of the liturgy is 
apparent as early as the fifth-century Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, but it emerged even earlier in the writings of Gregory of 
Nyssa, who envisaged liturgical worship as a mystery replete with divine 
action — psalmody, memory and drama — and even in the last chapter of 
Clement the Alexandrian’s Exhortation to the Greeks, which employed the 
terminology of mystery in relation to the process of Christian initiation.'*’ 

Modern scholars have employed the term ‘affective mysticism’ to 
describe the ‘overtly emotional religiousness’ that emerged in Western 


148 


On Maximus’ commentary, see Robert F. Taft, ‘Is the Liturgy Described in the Mystagogia of 
Maximus Confessor Byzantine, Palestinian, or Neither?’ Bollettino della Badia Greca di 
Grottaferrata 8 (2011): 223-70. On Germanos’ commentary, see Taft’s “The Liturgy of the 
Great Church’, 45-75. 

149 Marinis, “The Historia Ekklesiastike kai Mystike Theoria , 753-70. 

15° See the definitions for puothpiov in Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 891-93. 

Clement of Alexandria, The Exhortation to the Greeks, the Rich Man's Salvation, and the Fragment of 
an Address Entitled to the Newly Baptised, ed. and trans. G. W. Butterworth. Loeb Classical Library 
92 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1960), 250-63. See also Jean Daniélou, ‘Le 
mystère du culte dans les sermons de Saint Grégoire de Nysse’, in Vom Christlichen Mysterium, 
ed. Anton Mayer and Johannes Quasten (Dusseldorf: Patmos-Verlag, 1951), 76. 
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Christianity in the twelfth century in relation to the Song of Songs."®* 


Similarly, the literary genre of affective meditation on the Passion asked 
readers to place themselves in the midst of Jesus’ suffering and feel 
compassion for the crucified Christ by internalising this divine drama. 
However, it is only half the story to suggest that such emotionalism was 
‘alien’ to Orthodox Christianity."°? The mysticism of Eastern Christianity 
should not be ‘confused with the later western interest in subjective 
religious experience or in detailed itineraries for the spiritual journey’.'** 
Emotions formed part of the desire for and experience of the divine 
mystery in Byzantium. However, they were transformed together with 
the whole of human nature in this mystical experience, which entailed 
repentance before the face of God."*’ Affective mysticism emerged as a 
‘metamorphosis of the passions’ in commentaries on the Song of Songs by 
Origen in the third century and Gregory of Nyssa in the fourth century. "56 
In this exegetical tradition, the Song was an allegory that exemplified the 
affective mysticism of the encounter between the human and the divine. In 
the New Testament, John the Evangelist and Paul the Apostle interpreted 
the ostensible eroticism in the nuptial imagery of the Song of Songs as the 
love of Christ (the bridegroom) for the Church (the bride).'?” However, 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa went further than this interpretation. The 
passion of the lovers in the Song of Songs was not only the love between 
Christ and the Church; it was the love of Christ for the human person 
made in his image."*® 

Germanos’ commentary on the performance of the liturgy followed this 
interpretation, portraying the church as the faithful in this nuptial meta- 
phor. According to Germanos, it was the faithful who were Christ’s beloved 
and it was the liturgy that sealed them with the sweet oil of the Holy Spirit, 


152 Herbert Moller, “Affective Mysticism in Western Civilization’, Psychoanalytic Review 52, no. 2 
(1965): 116. 

153 Ibid. 

154 Philip Sheldrake, ‘Mysticism: Critical Theological Perspectives, in Blackwell Companion to 
Christian Mysticism, ed. Julia Lamm (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 535. See also Patricia 
Dailey, ‘The Body and Its Senses’, in The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. 
Amy Hollywood and Patricia Z. Beckman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
264-76. 

155 Vladimir Lossky, Essai sur la théologie mystique de | Église d Orient (Aubier: Editions Montaigne, 
1944), 237. 

56 Niklaus Largier, ‘Medieval Mysticism’, in The Oxford Handbook of Religion and Emotion, ed. John 
Corrigan (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 366. 

157 John 3:29; Ephesians 5:23-27. 

258 Origen, The Song of Songs: Commentary and Homilies, trans. R. P. Lawson (New York, NY: The 
Newman Press, 1957), 21; Gregory of Nyssa, Homilies on the Song of Songs, 399-411. 
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which the perfume poured out at the beginning of the Song of Songs 
prefigured. Not unlike how the sensuality of holy ritual invited the faithful 
to gaze into divine beauty, the performance of hymns sought to lead the 
faithful to what Gregory of Nyssa described as ‘the divine and sober 
drunkenness’, where there is no difference between the impassioned words 
of the Song of Songs and the ‘mystagogic instruction given to [Christ’s] 
disciples’."°? Not unlike Gregory’s interpretation of the Song of Songs, 
which moved from the sensual and corporeal to the spiritual and mystical, 
highlighting the affective interplay between human and divine, the perfor- 
mance of hymns wove together human and divine passion. In liturgical 
performance, the true realm of emotions was in the soul’s ever-intensifying 
desire for Christ the bridegroom and such emotions could be felt when the 
yearning soul was ‘surrounded by the divine night’ and experienced the 
‘mystical kiss’ of holy passion."®° Through the ritual of liturgy, the faithful 
could ‘inhabit the mythic space’ of hymnography and ‘play out the roles of 
the mythic drama’."®’ It was in this affective mysticism that human 
emotion could be transformed into divine emotion. 

The affective mysticism of Byzantine hymns represented the potential 
for human feelings to become liturgical emotions in the mystagogy of the 
liturgy. In this sense, affective mystagogy is a more apt expression than 
affective mysticism. The mystical significance of the liturgy that Byzantine 
liturgical commentators explored is an important element of this experi- 
ence. While these sophisticated liturgical commentaries may not have 
necessarily represented the popular understanding of the liturgical experi- 
ence and its mystagogy, hymnody emerged as the performance of salvation 
that invited the Byzantine faithful to experience this mystery and trans- 
form their passions. Hymns created a space of participation for the faithful, 
‘an inner space of “experience”, “exploration” and “amplification” of the 
emotional as well as sensory life of the soul’.'°* While hymns were not 
devoid of Christian dogma, they primarily dramatised the human encoun- 
ter with the divine. 

As we will see in the following chapters, Byzantine hymns presented the 
congregation with the words and song of those that had gone before them, 
so that with ‘courage like Jacob’, with the ‘tears of the harlot’, ‘like the 
woman with the issue of blood’, the faithful could cry: ‘stretch out your 


159 Ibid., 325-27. 160 Thid., 193, 341. 161 Arentzen, The Virgin in Song, 32. 

162 Niklaus Largier, ‘Inner Senses—Outer Senses: The Practice of Emotions in Medieval Mysticism’, in 
Codierungen von Emotionen im Mittelalter/Emotions and Sensibilities in the Middle Ages, ed. 
C. Stephen Jaeger and Ingrid Kasten (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2003), 5. 
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hand to me as once you did to Peter.™® In doing so, they invited the 
faithful to feel liturgically. One precondition for this to occur is the nature 
of the ecclesial community the liturgy was portrayed as engendering: 


kað ñv ovdeis TO Trapdtrav ovSév ExuTH Tod Kool Siwpicpévos oTi, 

TAVTOV CUUTTEQUKOTOV GAATAOIS kai ouvnupévæv KATA TH pilav &TAÑV TE 
ieee ct eae , Pct 6 

Kal &diaipetov tis tiotews yapiv Kal Súvapıv. 4 


absolutely no one at all is in himself separated from the community since 
everyone converges with all the rest and joins together with them by the 
one, simple and indivisible grace and power of faith."®° 


According to John Chrysostom, this ‘body of the faithful is one’ and ‘is 
divided by neither time nor place’.'°° The other precondition for this to 
occur was the Incarnation, which ‘taught [the flesh] to feel things beyond 
its nature’ (Tà Utrép QUOW iðiav SiSacKopuEvn ppoveiv) by uniting it to the 
divine in the person of Christ."°” After all, patristic tradition attributed 
Christ’s emotions not simply to his human nature but ascribed them to the 
one incarnate Logos, who ‘suffered in the flesh, and was crucified in the 
flesh, and experienced death in the flesh’.°* And, according to this 
tradition, what the Logos assumed, he also healed and transformed. It 
was in liturgical worship that this mystery could be felt and grasped." 


Great Lent and the Triodion as the Liturgical Framework 
for Compunction 


While the origins of Great Lent as a period of fasting and prayer that mark 
the journey to Pascha have a history dating back to first centuries of 
Christianity, it was the liturgical reforms of the Monastery of Saint John 
the Forerunner at Stoudios in Constantinople in the early ninth century 
that were a watershed in the historical development of the Triodion, the 


These quotations are taken from various strophes of the Great Kanon in Ware and Mother Mary, 
The Lenten Triodion, 391, 381, 408, 391. 

On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 1. Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 13. 

165 Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 187. 

Homily on the Apostolic Saying that States: But Know This, that in the Last Days Perilous Times Will 
Come, chapter 6, PG 56, 277. Quoted in Panayiotis Nellas, Deification in Christ: The Nature of the 
Human Person, trans. Norman Russell (New York, NY: St Vladimirs Seminary Press, 1997), 145. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Gospel of John 7 (on John 11:33). PG 74, 53A. The English 
translation is my own. 

Cyril of Alexandria, The Twelve Chapters, Anathema 12, translated in Russell, Cyril of 
Alexandria, 188. 

Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom, 135. 
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liturgical book of Lenten hymns in Byzantium.'’° Theodore the Stoudite 
(759-826), his brother Joseph the Stoudite (762-832) and their successors 
collected, composed and edited hymns written by various hymnographers 
since the fifth century, from Jerusalem, Constantinople and other parts of 
the Byzantine Empire. Although the evolution of the Triodion continued 
until the fifteenth century, the earliest extant manuscript of this Stoudite 
hymnal — Sinai Graecus 734-735 in the tenth century’”' — shows that the 
performance of Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon and Kassia’s hymn On the 
Sinful Woman had been enshrined in the sacred rituals of Great Lent as 
early as the ninth century. These liturgical hymns were not performed 
exclusively in monastic communities, spreading to the cathedrals and 
churches of urban communities.*”* 

There is not currently any scholarly consensus on the history of the 
Triodion and its evolution in Byzantium. A critical history of this hymnal 
and its extensive manuscript tradition is beyond the scope of this book. 
Nevertheless, the Triodion and Great Lent are the liturgical and herme- 
neutical framework for the compunctious hymns of Romanos the Melo- 
dist, Andrew of Crete and Kassia. The performance of these hymns and 
the emotions they sought to elicit cannot be properly considered apart 
from this context. Therefore, it is essential to consider the main elements 
of this context that can be retrieved from history with some confidence and 
how they framed the liturgical performance of the hymns I explore. Three 
elements are noteworthy: the Lenten fast, the scriptural narratives of Lent 
and the thematic structure of the Sundays of Lent. 

Christianity developed the practice of fasting during the forty days of 
Great Lent in the fourth century. Before this development, Christians only 


17° See Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 28-43; Thomas Pott, Byzantine Liturgical 
Reform: A Study of Liturgical Change in the Byzantine Tradition, trans. Paul Meyendorff 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimirs Seminary Press, 2010), 115-51; Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 
35-38. The historical development of the Triodion is explored in Kapa6vuoss, M., Tlocruaa 
Tpiogs. Acropuyeckilt 0630p ea njiaHa, COCTaBa, pefakii H CJIABAHCKHXE MepeBOAOBb 
(C.-erep6yprt: Tunorpadia B. J]. CmupHosa, 1910). However, this monograph is only 
available in Russian. There is a similar study in Greek by EUé&yyeAos OeoSapou that relies on 
Karabinov’s work — Evangelos Theodorou, H Mopgwtixth Agia tot loxytovtos Tpiwõiou [The 
Formative Value of the Prevailing Triodion| (Athens: University of Athens, 1958), which I have 
consulted. Byzantine Triodia could also include hymns for the paschal season, however, the 
hymnal for the period beginning with Pascha and ending with the Sundays of Pentecost and All 
Saints, is more commonly known as the Pentekostarion. 

See Andrew John Quinlan, Sin. Gr. 734-735. Triodion. Excerpta ex Dissertatione ad Doctorum 
(Newberry Springs, CA: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium, 2004). 

Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 165. 
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fasted during Holy Week in anticipation of Pascha.'”’ Although it osten- 
sibly signified abstinence from foods such as meat and animal products, 
according to John Chrysostom, true fasting was also abstinence from sinful 
passions and other forms of injustice: 


Mn yap 81) oTóua vnoTtevéTo póvov, GAAX kal SpbaALOs, Kal akon, Kal 
TdSes, Kal yeipes, Kal TaVTA Ta TOU OdpaTos Hydyv éin 74 


The fast should be kept not by the mouth alone but also by the eye, the ear, 
the feet, the hands and all the members of our body.*”° 


Through the measure of agony, tiredness and weakness that could arise 
from fasting, the faithful became conscious of their dependence on God 
and his mercy.'7° The inward brokenness this could occasion is perhaps 
most strikingly apparent — and indeed absent — in the parable of the 
Publican and the Pharisee of Luke 18:10-13. Although the Pharisee fasted, 
he lacked the repentance of the Publican and was condemned for his 
hollow virtue and self-righteousness. In the Lenten hymns we will exam- 
ine, fasting is often presented as an abstinence from depraved passions and 
is embodied by the prayers and tears of various biblical exemplars of 
compunction, such as the Publican. 

Narratives from the Old Testament were afforded prominence in the 
lectionary that was heard by the faithful during Great Lent. Indeed, it was 
through the liturgical services of Lent that church-goers were able to hear 
and experience the scriptural stories of Genesis, Exodus and other books of 
the Old Testament, alongside the singing of hymns, which would often 
engage in a ‘dialectical relationship with the biblical lection’ to enkindle 
the emotions of the congregation.'”” Byzantine hymnody challenged the 
faithful’s familiarity with Scripture by ‘musing over’ biblical stories, weav- 
ing multifarious scriptural images together and inviting “a continuous and 
imaginative reading of the Bible’.'’” In the seventh century, these Old 
Testament liturgical texts were assembled in the book known as the 
Prophetologion.‘’? A critical edition of the Prophetologion that analysed 
seventy-one manuscripts from the ninth until the fourteenth centuries 


173 Paul F. Bradshaw and Maxwell E. Johnson, The Origins of Feasts, Fasts and Seasons in Early 
Christianity (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2011), 92-108; Ware, “The Historical 
Development of the Great Fast’, in Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 28-34. 

74 Homilies on the Statues, 3.4. PG 49, 53. 

175 The translation is based on Ware’s quotation in The Lenten Triodion, 17. 176 Thid., 16. 

"77 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 36. 78 Pentiuc, The Old Testament, 212. 17? Ibid., 209. 
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was published in the twentieth century.*° Together with the Typikon of 
the Great Church, which was a tenth-century synaxarion that included 
rubrics for the cathedral rite of Constantinople, as well as the 
Praxapostolos,‘** we have the earliest manuscript witnesses to the lectionary 
system of Constantinople.'® From time to time, this can cast some 
uncertainty on what lectionary Romanos the Melodist or Andrew of Crete 
may have been following a few centuries earlier.'*? However, these wit- 
nesses often reflect practices that developed as early as the sixth century in 
Constantinople, as is evidenced by sermons or hymns composed centuries 
before the tenth-century rubrics and the Prophetologion."** 

Perhaps the most important Old Testament texts heard throughout Great 
Lent and Holy Week were Genesis, Exodus and Psalms. Indeed, the Psalter 
was chanted in its entirety twice each week during Lent and the faithful 
would have sung the Old Testament biblical canticles during the weekdays 
of Lent." As we saw in the previous chapter, according to Athanasius of 
Alexandria, the faithful could enter the narratives of the Psalter and feel the 
emotions embodied in psalmody, as if they were their own feelings. And as 
we will see in Chapter 4 on Andrew of Crete, the canticles were the songs of 
thanksgiving that righteous biblical figures such as Moses sang during the 
story of salvation and which often underpinned the genre of hymnography 


180 Carsten Høeg, Günther Zuntz and Gundrun Engberg, eds., Prophetologium, MMB Série 
Lectionaria 1 (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1939-81). The earliest witness to the 
Prophetologion is the manuscript Sinai Graecus 7, which has been dated to the ninth century. 
The Constantinopolitan Praxapostolos was a liturgical text that contained New Testament readings 
from Acts, Pauline Epistles and other Epistles. For further background, see Galadza, Liturgy and 
Byzantinization, 62-63; Georgios Andreou, ‘Il Praxapostolos bizantino dell’XI secolo: Vladimir 21/ 
Savva 4 del Museo Storico di Mosca: edizione e commento’ (PhD dissertation, Pontifical Oriental 
Institute, 2008). 

For the period of Great Lent and Holy Week, see Juan Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: 
Tome II, Le cycle des fëtes mobiles. OCA 166 (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1963), 2-90. For background on the Typikon of the Great Church itself, see Le 
Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome I, Le cycle des douze mois (Rome: Pontificium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1962), x-xix; Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship, 
190-97. Note that the earliest manuscript that preserves the Typikon in its entirety — Patmos 
266 — is dated to the beginning of the tenth century but reflects liturgical practices of the ninth 
century and prior centuries. See Anton Baumstark, ‘Das Typikon der Patmos-Handschrift 
266 und die Altkonstantinopolitanische Gottesdienstordnung’, Jahrbuch für Liturgiewissenschaft 
6 (1926): 98-111; Gabriel Bertoniére, The Sundays of Lent in the Triodion: The Sundays without a 
Commemoration, OCA 253 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1997), 33; Andrea Luzzi, 
‘Synaxaria and the Synaxarion of Constantinople’, in The Ashgate Research Companion to 
Byzantine Hagiography. Volume 2: Genres and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Efthymiadis (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2014), 201. 

In the case of the Great Kanon, it is not clear whether Andrew composed it during his time in 
Constantinople. 

184 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 25; Bertoniére, The Sundays of Lent, 29-42. 

185 Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 38. 
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known as the kanon. Genesis narrated the fall and exile from Paradise, which 
framed the Lenten journey of compunction, repentance and salvation. And 
the passage from death to life that the crossing of the Red Sea betokens in 
Exodus prefigured the new Passover that the forty-day journey to Pascha 
enacted. Indeed, the Lenten journey recalled ‘the forty years in which the 
Chosen People journeyed through the wilderness’ and evoked the ‘liberation 
from the bondage of Egypt’ that intimated the faithful’s emancipation from 
‘domination by sinful passions’.‘®° 

Similarly, the dramatic succession of Sundays in the Triodion sought to 
guide the faithful along the path to feeling compunction. The Triodion 
contained liturgical hymns for Great Lent and Holy Week but also the 
preparatory Sundays and feasts that preceded Great Lent. A brief outline of 
the Sundays of Great Lent, its preparatory Sundays and Holy Week is 
provided below.'®” Although in the post-Byzantine period Orthodox 
churches observe another preparatory Sunday for Lent — the Sunday of 
the Publican and the Pharisee — this was added as late as the twelfth 
century in Byzantium to the beginning of the Triodion cycle (before the 
Sunday of the Prodigal Son) to inaugurate the Lenten theme of repentance 
through the parable in the Lukan Gospel and the hymnography that 
expanded this narrative. "$" 


(1) Sunday of the Prodigal Son. According to the Typikon of the Great 
Church, this Sunday marks the beginning of the Lenten cycle and has 
as its protagonist the prodigal son, who is an icon of repentance. The 
Gospel passage for that day (Luke 15:11-32) and the hymns in the 
Triodion portray sin as exile from one’s homeland and enslavement to 
depraved passion. This is juxtaposed with the journey home and 
restoration that begin with compunction. 

(2) Sunday of the Last Judgment (Carnival Sunday). The theme of this 
Sunday, which formed part of the liturgical calendar as early as the 
ninth century, is taken from the Gospel passage assigned for that day 
(Matthew 25:31-46). By remembering the eschaton as an event that 
was already taking place liturgically in the hearts of the faithful, the 
eschatological mood this evoked invited an internalisation of the Last 
Judgment and sought to arouse compunction. 


186 Thid., 48. 

187 The brief overview that follows relies on the detailed analysis in Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 
141-232; Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 44-64. 

188 However, there is a hymn On the Pharisee and the Publican, which was possibly composed in the 
sixth century. See Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, 41-50. 
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(3) Sunday of the Exile from Paradise (Cheese-Fare Sunday). The origin 
of this Sunday is ancient. It was probably already an established part 
of the liturgical cycle in the lifetime of Romanos the Melodist. In the 
hymns of the 77iodion, the tears that Adam and Eve weep before the 
closed gates of Eden are connected with the forty-day fast of Christ in 
the desert, juxtaposing the estrangement from paradise with the hope 
of redemption. The Typikon of the Great Church assigns Matthew 
6:14-21 for that Sunday to alleviate the sombre mood with the 
forgiveness that is afforded to the faithful by God if they too forgive 
their neighbour. 

(4) First Sunday of Lent. After the two preceding Sundays, which reca- 
pitulate the beginning (creation and fall) and end (the Last Judg- 
ment) of salvation history, the faithful arrived at the first Sunday of 
Great Lent. Although this day eventually became the ‘Sunday of 
Orthodoxy’, celebrating the ninth-century victory over Iconoclasm, 
this was an addition to the more ancient commemoration of the 
prophets, which heralded the journey towards the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ. 

(5) Second Sunday of Lent. Although in late Byzantium this became the 
Sunday that commemorated the fourteenth-century defender of 
Hesychasm, Gregory Palamas, according to the Typikon of the Great 
Church, it originally celebrated the feast of the second-century martyr 
known as Polycarp of Smyrna, who was an exemplar of the ascetic 
struggle. The hymns for this day also revisit the theme of the prodigal 
son and his repentance. 

(6) Third Sunday of Lent. This Sunday is dedicated to the veneration of the 
Cross and foreshadows the crucifixion of Christ during Holy Week. 
During this stage of the Lenten journey, the faithful could adore the 
Cross in Hagia Sophia." The proposition of the faithful crucifying 
and transforming their passions emerges in the hymns for this day. 


13 Although scholars suggest that the true cross was transferred to Constantinople in the seventh 
century under Emperor Heraclius, a relic of the cross is thought to have arrived there earlier. 
However, it is unclear whether this occurred in the fourth century, when Helena is portrayed as 
discovering the true cross, or in the sixth century, when a relic is thought to have been transferred 
from Apamea in Syria to Constantinople. See Cyril Mango and Roger Scott, trans., The Chronicle 
of Theophanes the Confessor: Byzantine and Near East History ap 284—813 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1997), 455-68; Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, trans., Chronicon Paschale 284—628 AD 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1989), 156; Robin M. Jensen, The Cross: History, Art, and 
Controversy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017), 56—61, 116-22. On the relic from 
Apamea, see Anna Kartsonis, “The Responding Icon’, in Heaven on Earth: Art and the Church in 
Byzantium, ed. Linda Saffran (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1998), 64. 
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(7) Fourth Sunday of Lent. Although not specified in the Typikon of the 
Great Church, this Sunday of Lent eventually marked the feast of 
John Klimakos, who was the late sixth-, early seventh-century author 
of the Ladder of Divine Ascent. This most likely occurred in late 
Byzantium but reflected the much earlier significance of the Ladder 
as a treatise that embodied the ideal pattern of Lenten asceticism for 
the faithful. Indeed, the Ladder was read during the Hours of Great 
Lent (a service that was incorporated during matins). 

(8) Fifth Sunday of Lent. This Sunday commemorates Mary of Egypt, 
a fifth-century saint who exemplified repentance in the Byzantine 
tradition, though her feast was probably transferred from its fixed 
commemoration of April 1 to this moveable Sunday after the 
tenth century.'”° Before she left Jerusalem to dedicate herself to 
asceticism in the desert beyond the Jordan, Mary was a notorious 
harlot. As we will see in Chapter 4, as early as the eleventh 
century, her vita was read during the performance of Andrew of 
Crete’s Great Kanon. 

(9) Palm Sunday. After the celebration of Christ’s raising of Lazarus on 
the previous day, this Sunday invites the faithful to follow Jesus into 
Jerusalem and experience his Passion. Both these feasts emerged in 
the early Christian era in Jerusalem. The hymnody for these days 
invokes liturgical time by portraying these events as occurring 
‘today’ rather than in the distant past, bidding the faithful to be 
part of this sacred story. 

(10) Holy Week. The first three days of Holy Week commemorate a 
number of events: the sufferings of Joseph in Genesis as a prefigu- 
ration of Christ’s Passion; the barren fig tree as a symbol of 
judgment; the parables of the talents and the ten virgins; and the 
woman who repented at the feet of Christ with tears of compunc- 
tion, anointing him with myrrh. Holy Thursday marks Jesus wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet, the institution of the Eucharist and the 
betrayal of Christ. Holy Friday is the crucifixion and death of 
Christ. And Holy Saturday is the burial of Christ and his descent 
into Hades, as well as an anticipation of his resurrection. 


190 


Mary of Egypt’s historical identity remains rather shadowy inasmuch as the seventh-century Life of 
Mary of Egypt, which is thought to have been written by Sophronios of Jerusalem, belongs to an 
earlier and wider Byzantine tradition of repentant harlots. See Derek Krueger, ‘Scripture and 
Liturgy in the Life of Mary of Egypt, in Education and Religion in Late Antique Christianity: 
Reflections, Social Contexts and Genres, ed. Peter Gemeinhardt, Lieve Van Hoof and Peter Van 
Nuffelen (New York, NY: Routledge, 2016), 131-41. 
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Although the summary above is a concise overview of the richness of the 
Triodion, it outlines the predominant themes of the liturgical cycle of Lent 
and Holy Week and links them to the subject of this book. In the next 
three chapters, the significance of these links will become more apparent. 

The ‘humaneness of Byzantine hymnography’ that emerged in the 
Triodion presented the faithful with an anthropological paradigm, portray- 
ing a person as only truly a person and only truly free when she or he is ‘in 
communion with God’.'?" However, this system was based on a liturgical 
exegesis of the biblical narrative of salvation. Unlike the discursive thought 
of patristic texts and exegetical treatises, the performativity of hymns 
dramatised the adventure of salvation as a personalising narrative in the 
sacred space of liturgy, which was the habitus of compunction. It invited the 
Byzantine faithful to become part of the Lenten journey of exile, compunc- 
tion and repentance. Indeed, the hymns of the Triodion would have been 
rendered all the more poignant when the faithful finally arrived at the 
summit of this journey, the ‘day without evening’ (èv Tf dveottépw fuepa), 
the ‘day of Resurrection’ (Avaotdoews fuga) and sang the words of the 
first kanon in the Pentekostarion: ‘Let us be radiant, O people! Pascha, the 
Lord’s Pascha’ (AautrpuvOdpev Acol, Tdoya, Kupiou Ti&oya). 


191 


Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 124. 
John of Damascus, Kanon for the Sunday of Pascha, ninth ode, third strophe and first ode, first 
strophe. PG 96, 844B and 840BC. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Romanos the Melodist 


Romanos the Melodist lived in Constantinople during the reign of 
Emperor Justinian. Despite the posthumous fame that Romanos enjoyed 
in Byzantium and beyond, we know precious little about his life. While 
there are some historical references in the sixth-century hymns he 
composed, the short narrative of his life emerges later in manuscripts 
such as the tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church and the Menolo- 
gion of Basil II, which was made around the year 1000 for the emperor. 
I do not propose to rehearse José Grosdidier de Matons’ analysis of the 
biographical sources available on Romanos.’ However, some brief 
remarks about Romanos’ life and times will contextualise my exploration 
of his hymns. 

The Typikon of the Great Church assigns the celebration of the feast of 
saint Romanos to the first day of October: 


TH avth Auge [Mnvi dxtwBpie a'], tot déciou Papavot tot troimtot Kal 
ueA@doU Tdv Kovtakiov ... TeAsitoa S€ 7 avToU vun Ev TH AUTO THis 
ayias dertap8évou OeotdKou vad év Tois Kúpou.” 


On the same day [1 October] commemoration of the venerable Romanos, 
the poet and melodist of the kontakia ... His memory is celebrated in his 
own church of the holy and ever-virgin Theotokos in ta Kyrou.? 


This text only provides a few details about the life of Romanos: he 
composed liturgical hymns known as kontakia;* he resided in the ta Kyrou 
district of Constantinople; and he died on October 1.’ The early tenth- 
century Patmos 266, fol. 17v, has a few more biographical details than 
Holy Cross Jerusalem 40, on which Mateos based his edition of the text. 


" See José Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse a Byzance (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1977), 159-98. 

* Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 56. > The English translation is my own. 

4 See Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, ‘Kontakion’, in ODB, 1148. 

In the Byzantine liturgical cycle, the feast of a saint is celebrated on the day of his/her death. 
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It refers to Romanos’ coming to Constantinople during the reign of 
Anastasios and receiving the gift of composing hymns from the Theotokos. 

Further detail emerges in the brief hagiographical account of Romanos 
that appears in the Menologion of Basil II, an illustrated version of the 
synaxarion of Constantinople: 


The venerable Romanos was from Syria and became a deacon of the holy 
church of Berytos. Arriving in Constantinople in the reign of the emperor 
Anastasios, he went and settled in the church of the most holy Theotokos in 
the ta Kyrou district, where he received the gift of the kontakia. In piety he 
would celebrate and pass the night, praying during the vigil at Blachernae, 
before returning to ta Kyrou. On one of these nights, the most holy 
Theotokos appeared to him while he was asleep and gave him a paper scroll 
and said, “Take this paper and eat it’. It seems that the saint opened his 
mouth and swallowed the paper. Now it was the festival of Christ’s 
Nativity. And immediately awakening from his sleep he was astonished 
and glorified God. Thereupon he mounted the ambo and began to chant, 
“Today the Virgin gives birth to him who is above all being’. He also 
composed nearly one thousand kontakia for other festivals before departing 
for the Lord.® 


Although the synaxarion suggests Romanos wrote one thousand hymns, 
only eighty-nine are attributed to him in extant manuscripts, of which 
almost sixty are considered genuine.” Most notable is the account of 
Romanos’ miraculous birth as a hymnographer, which sees the Theoto- 
kos act as a kind of Byzantine Muse who inspires the composition and 
performance of his most famous kontakion.* Romanos’ encounter with 
the Mother of God in a dream is relevant for the performance of liturgical 
hymns and their portrayal as divine songs. As noted in Chapter 2, the 
Byzantines conceived the singing of hymns as an imitation of the angelic 
choir, a notion that also appears in Romanos’ hymn On the Three 


Children: 


a 


For the Greek text, see José Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, 161-62. My translation into 
English is based on those by Krueger and Lash. See Derek Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The 
Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2004), 189; Lash, On the Life of Christ, xxvii. 

Romanos the Melodist, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: Cantica Genuina, ed. Paul Maas and C. A. 
Trypanis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). Grosdidier de Matons argues that a few of the kontakia 
Maas and Trypanis deem dubious are genuine. See Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, ed. José Grosdidier 
de Matons, 5 vols. (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1964-81). 

Romanos’ ingestion of the scroll echoes the biblical accounts of the prophet Ezekiel (Ezekiel 3:1-3) 
and John the Evangelist (Revelation 10:8—9). On Byzantine notions of divine inspiration and 
authorship, see Aglae Pizzone, ed. The Author in Middle Byzantine Literature (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2014); Krueger, Writing and Holiness. 
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XUrthoavtes ovv oÍ TaiSes yxopòv èv u~ow Kapivou, 

oupaviov éxKAnoiav daEelpycdoavto Thy Kaulvoy, 
waddovtes peT å&yyéňou TH mont TOV åyyéwv 

Kai măoav Thy Asiroupyiav TÕV dodpkev éxuipoupevor? 
Standing then as a choir in the midst of the furnace, 
the three children made the furnace a heavenly church, 
chanting with the angel to the creator of angels 
and imitating the entire liturgy of the bodiless powers.*° 


Not unlike the liturgy, which was portrayed as a fusion of the earthly and 
heavenly realms, the Byzantine conception of hymnody was a sacred 
symphony that blended human and divine elements. 

The Menologion of Basil II also confirms that Romanos’ literary output 
took place in Constantinople during the time of Emperor Justinian, which 
is evident from Romanos’ own hymns. One of Romanos’ kontakia, On 
Earthquakes and Fires, sings the praises of Justinian and alludes to the 
reconstruction of Hagia Sophia."* Justinian’s reign was an age of political 
and cultural transformation: 


It was the chief catalyst in forging the Byzantine alloy, a world in which 
Christian, Roman, Greek, and many local elements fused to create a new 
medieval civilization within imperial borders.** 


Alongside the military, legal and architectural accomplishments during the 
age of Justinian, a prolific literary culture began to flourish." 

Although some writers, such as the historian Prokopios of Caesarea, 
followed classical models and imitated traditional styles of authorship, 
Romanos straddled the worlds of antiquity and Byzantium. His kontakia 
represent a unique fusion of rhetoric inherited from the ancient Greek 
world, the fourth-century Syriac poetry of Ephrem and the Christian 


Ne} 


Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome I: Ancien Testament, ed. José Grosdidier de Matons. SC 99 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1964), 396. 

The English translation is my own. 

Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome V: Nouveau Testament et Hymnes de Circonstance, ed. 
Grosdidier de Matons. SC 283 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1981), 470-99. See also Eva 
C. Topping, ‘On Earthquakes and Fires: Romanos’ Encomium to Justinian’, BZ 71, no. 1 
(1978): 22-35. 

Michael Maas, ‘Roman Questions, Byzantine Answers: Contours of the Age of Justinian’, in The 
Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian, ed. Michael Maas (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), 3-27. 

See Andrew Louth, ‘Justinian and His Legacy’, in The Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire 
c. 00-1492, ed. Jonathan Shepard (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 99-1293 
Claudia Rapp, ‘Literary Culture under Justinian’, in Maas, ed., The Cambridge Companion to the 
Age of Justinian, 376-400. 
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discourse of the Cappadocian Fathers.'* Romanos’ hymns amplified the 
stories of Scripture, endowing them with liturgical and musical dimen- 
sions. His use of dramatic dialogue marked the ‘emergence of biblical epic 
in the context of Christian worship’ and framed the human-—divine 
encounter in dialogic terms, intensifying ‘moments of desire and distance, 
familiarity and alienation’, which unfolded in the vivid experience of the 
scriptural event the hymn evoked.*® 


Byzantine Hymnography and the Kontakion 


The history of Byzantine hymnography has occasionally been portrayed as 
a tale of two genres: kontakion and kanon.'’ Despite mistaken perceptions 
that the ‘kanon replaced the kontakion toward the end of the seventh 
century’,’® the story is not so simple. J. B. Pitra and Egon Wellesz posited 
that the kontakion was neglected as a liturgical hymn after Romanos’ 
lifetime, before it eventually fell into obscurity and was no longer com- 
posed.'? However, the kontakion continued to flourish after the seventh 
century.” Far from ‘falling into disuse from the eighth century onwards’, 
the kontakion ‘continued to flourish until the twelfth century’.** Rather 
than the kanon supplanting the kontakion in the office of matins, the 
liturgical place of the kontakion was elsewhere. The ‘parallel existence 
[of] two major liturgical traditions in Byzantium’ — the Constantinopolitan 
and Jerusalemite traditions — adds to the complexity of the tale.** We will 


"4 Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 184; Averil Cameron, ‘Disputations, Polemical Literature 
and the Formation of Opinion in the Early Byzantine Period’, in Dispute Poems and Dialogues in the 
Ancient and Mediaeval Near East: Forms and Types of Literary Debates in Semitic and Related 
Literatures, ed. G. J. Reinink and H. L. J. Vanstiphout (Leuven: Departement Oriéntalistiek, 
1991), 91-108. 

1 Frank, ‘Romanos and the Night Vigil’, 76. 16 Largier, ‘Inner Senses—Outer Senses’, 10. 

Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 179-239. 

Leena Mari Peltomaa, ‘Hymnography, Byzantine’, in The Encyclopedia of Ancient History, ed. Roger 

S. Bagnall, et al. (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell 2013), 3363. 

J. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra Spicilegio Solesmeni parata, Vol. 1 (Paris: Jouby et Roger, 1876), xxxvii; 

Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 157. 

José Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Liturgie et hymnographie: kontakion et canon’, DOP 34/35 

(1980-81): 31-43. 

Andrew Louth, ‘Christian Hymnography from Romanos the Melodist to John Damascene’, /ECS 

57 (2005): 199. See also Mary B. Cunningham, “The Reception of Romanos in Middle Byzantine 

Homiletics and Hymnography’, DOP 62 (2008): 25 1—60. 

Alexander Lingas, ‘How Musical was the “Sung Office”? Some Observations on the Ethos of the 

Byzantine Cathedral Rite’, in The Traditions of Orthodox Music: Proceedings of the First International 

Conference on Orthodox Church Music, University of Joensuu, Finland, 13-19 June 2005, ed. Ivan 

Moody and Maria Takala-Roszczenko (Joensuu: International Society for Orthodox Church Music, 

2007), 219. On the history of Jerusalem’s liturgy, see Daniel Galadza, Liturgy and Byzantinization 

in Jerusalem (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017). 
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return to this complexity in the next chapter. Here it suffices to say that the 
kontakion and the kanon signify hymnic genres that can be characterised as 
Byzantine and liturgical.*? 

The elements of a kontakion included at least one proem or prelude 
introducing the polystrophic poem, a series of metrically identical stro- 
phes developing the narrative and a refrain acting as a unifying thread for 
all the stanzas.** Romanos also weaves an acrostic as a kind of poetic 
signature — ‘by the humble Romanos’ — through the proem and strophes, 
which is evidence that he wrote the hymns, though it is not discernible 
during the performance of a kontakion.*’ Rhythmically, the kontakion is 
based on stress accent, eschewing the quantitative metres of classical 
Greek that Gregory the Theologian’s poetry favoured.*® Although 
Romanos’ kontakia display these formal elements, their exploration of 
scriptural characters’ personal thoughts and sensory perceptions, as well 
as their use of dramatic dialogue to engage the faithful, set them apart.*” 
An important function of dramatic dialogue is creating ‘a sense of 
timelessness’ by momentarily dehistoricising the scriptural narrative 
and calling on the faithful to ‘participate and experience for themselves 
the events being described’.”* 

The notion of hymnography as ‘rewritten Bible’ is apparent in 
Romanos’ kontakia.*? The mystagogic character of hymnody initiates the 


2 


w 


While hymns certainly existed before the likes of Romanos the Melodist, ‘it is difficult to discern the 
boundaries between Christian hymnography, psalmody, scripture and homiletics prior to the 4th 
century’. See Alexander Lingas, ‘Hymnography’, in The Encyclopedia of Greece and the Hellenic 
Tradition, ed. G. Speake (Chicago, IL: Fitzroy-Dearborn, 2000), 786-87. 

24 Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, 37-48. 

25 Interestingly, Romanos did not refer to his hymns as kontakia. Kontakion is a ninth-century word 
that refers to the shaft that scrolls were rolled around. Some of the words Romanos’ acrostics use to 
describe his compositions include ‘hymn (tpvos)’, ‘poem (moinpa) and ‘prayer (Tpoceuyn)’. See 
Krueger, Writing and Holiness, 169-88; Liturgical Subjects, 31-41. 

For Gregory’s poetry, see Carolinne White, trans. Gregory of Nazianzus: Autobiographical Poems 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

Georgia Frank, ‘Dialogue and Deliberation: The Sensory Self in the Hymns of Romanos the 
Melodist’, in Religion and the Self in Antiquity, ed. David Brakke, M. L. Satlow and S. Wetzman 
(Indianapolis, IN: Bloomington, 2005), 163-79; Derek Krueger, ‘Romanos the Melodist and the 
Early Christian Self, in Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies: London, 
21-26 August 2006, ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 255-74. 

Mary B. Cunningham, ‘Dramatic Device or Didactic Tool? The Function of Dialogue in Byzantine 
Preaching’, in Rhetoric in Byzantium: Papers from the Thirty-Fifth Spring Symposium of Byzantine 
Studies, Exeter College, University of Oxford, March 2001, ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2001), 106. For more on this theme, see Jan Krans and Joseph Verheyden, eds., Patristic and Text- 
Critical Studies: The Collected Essays of William L. Petersen (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 50, 153. 

29 The term ‘rewritten Bible’ was coined by Géza Vermés in 1961 in Scripture and Tradition in 
Judaism: Haggadic Studies (Leiden: Brill, 1961), 67. 
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congregation into Christian dogma by guiding them through a biblical 
theophany.’° Similar to the idea and practice of hymnography as rewritten 
Bible, the poetry of Romanos can be viewed through the lens of 
narratology. Although Romanos ostensibly sings a biblical story to his 
audience, he does so in a way that creates a narrative world, which 
mediates the faithful’s encounter with God. The Melodist’s use of dra- 
matic dialogue fused ‘the world of the biblical characters and the world of 
the congregation’, asking the faithful to act out the performance of his 
hymns on ‘the stage of the mind’.*’ The emotive significance of the way he 
conflates these two worlds is intriguing. As we will see, the immediacy of 
the story world engenders an intersubjective space where the emotions of 
biblical characters and the feelings of the faithful could entwine. 
Romanos’ deployment of rhetorical techniques such as ethopoeia and 
ekphrasis** turned an audience of listeners into spectators and partici- 
pants.*? This is particularly relevant insofar as there is a link between 
rhetoric and emotion in Romanos’ poetry.** Indeed, many of Byzantium’s 
greatest hymnographers were not only great rhetoricians — they were 
masters of pathopoeia. The essence of rhetoric was performance and 
presentation.*’ As we will see, Romanos knew well the power of rhetoric 
to enkindle and quell the passions of the faithful. After all, it was not 
ancient Greek treatises on psychology that discussed the emotions but 


Bogdan G. Bucur, ‘Exegesis of Biblical Theophanies in Byzantine Hymnography: Rewritten 
Bible?’, Theological Studies 68, no. 1 (2007): 92-112. Although this is not the place to canvass 
whether ‘rewritten Bible’ is a genre or textual strategy, it illuminates how hymnographers rewrote 
scriptural narratives to accentuate their emotive dimension. 

3" Uffe Holmsgaard Eriksen, ‘Drama in the Kontakia of Romanos the Melodist: A Narratological 
Analysis of Four Kontakia’ (PhD dissertation, Aarhus University, 2013), 248. 

Ekphrasis is generally defined as a descriptive speech that sought to render an absent person, place, 
feast or work of art visible. See Alexander Kazhdan and Elizabeth Jeffreys, ‘Ekphrasis’, in ODB, 683. 
On ekphrasis shaping the emotions of the audience, see Ruth Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and 
Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Practice (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2009), 72-74. 

Sarah Gador-Whyte, ‘Rhetoric and Ideas in the Kontakia of Romanos the Melodist’ (PhD 
dissertation, University of Melbourne, 2011), 180-236; Arentzen, The Virgin in Song, 14-32. Of 
course, this notion this can be contextualised more broadly insofar as liturgical space was the setting 
for Romanos’ hymns. Although seeing and hearing were pivotal in liturgical experience, touch, taste 
and smell could also initiate the faithful into divine mysteries. More recently, Gador-Whyte has 
published a monograph that examines the theology of Romanos’ poetry and the performative 
nature of his rhetoric — Theology and Poetry in Early Byzantium: The Kontakia of Romanos the 
Melodist (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017). 

Gador-Whyte, ‘Rhetoric and Ideas’, 209-23. For how Romanos’ hymns inspired an affective 
relationship between the Theotokos and the faithful in Constantinople, see Arentzen, The Virgin 
in Song, 46-86. 

Mary Whitby, ‘Rhetorical Questions’, in James, ed., A Companion to Byzantium, 241. 
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essays on oratory, such as Aristotle’s Rhetoric.’ The dramatic dialogue of 
Romanos’ hymnography echoes ‘the intensely dialogic environment of the 
classical city-state’ to which the emergence of emotion as a concept in 
antiquity ‘responded, at least in part’.*” Aristotle’s definition of emotions 
as ‘things on account of which people change and differ in regard to their 
judgments, and upon which attend pain and pleasure’>® illuminates the 
liturgical atmosphere of the kontakion as much as it did the Assembly or 
the Agora in antiquity. 

Another dramatic and musical element of the kontakion that had the 
potential to engage the congregation was the refrain. Although the osten- 
sible purpose of the refrain was to highlight a certain theme, it often 
became a dramatic device that not only echoed throughout the narrative 
but also served as a cry, prayer or question that was taken up by the 
characters in the hymn and the congregation. On the Victory of the Cross 
sees the refrain — ‘again to Paradise? — become a point of contention 
between its two main characters, Hades and Satan, before becoming the 
prayer of the faithful in the final strophe: 


Nutv Tò údov oou àmoðiðwo 
xa? huépav Kal kaipòv TAoUTOV å&TiİuNTov: 


Tous yàp Tavtas ciocye1 TMw eis TOV TapdBelcov.*° 


To us your Tree gives back, 
every day, every moment, wealth beyond price, 
for it brings us all 

again to Paradise.** 


Scholars of Byzantine chant have generally agreed with Wellesz’s proposi- 
tion that during the performance of kontakia, although a soloist would sing 
the proem and strophes, the choir and faithful would chant the refrain.*” 
The congregation’s participation in the singing of the refrain is also 


See David Konstan, ‘Rhetoric and Emotion’, in A Companion to Greek Rhetoric, ed. Ian 
Worthington (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2007), 411-25. 

37 Ibid., 423. 38 Aristotle, Rhetoric, book 2, chapter 1 (quoted ibid., 414). 

3> Lash, On the Life of Christ, 155. 

4° Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome IV: Nouveau Testament, ed. Grosdidier de Matons. SC 283 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1967), 310. 

Lash, On the Life of Christ, 163. 

Wellesz argued that the omission of the refrains in the Psaltikon, which was the soloist’s book of 
melodies in Byzantium, suggests that the refrain was sung by the choir or by the faithful. See 
A History of Byzantine Music, 143-44. For further arguments in support of this proposition, see 
Johannes Koder, ‘Imperial Propaganda in the Kontakia of Romanos the Melode’, DOP 62 (2008): 
286-90. 
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suggested by the seventh-century Miracles of St Artemios. For the 
purposes of this study, I accept the proposition that the faithful sang 
the refrain.** 


Manuscripts, Editions and Translations 


Kontakia are found in two manuscript traditions that emerged between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries in Byzantium — the Kontakarion and the 
Psaltikon. The former generally preserved the text of the hymns for the 
liturgical calendar.** The latter contained musical notation for liturgical 
use by the soloist and originated in the cathedral rite of Constantinople.*° 
The modern critical editions of Romanos’ kontakia by the Oxford editors, 
Maas and Trypanis, and by the French scholar, Grosdidier de Matons, rely 
on these manuscript traditions.*” It is not my purpose to revisit and 
reconsider these traditions. Therefore, I have based my research on the 
modern critical editions of Romanos’ works, preferring Grosdidier de 
Matons’ more recent edition, which was published between 1964 and 
1981 as part of the Sources Chrétiennes collection. 

There is still some uncertainty over which of Romanos’ kontakia are 
genuine and which are dubious. Of the eighty-nine kontakia extant in 
manuscripts in the name of Romanos (in the acrostic) or attributed to 
Romanos, Maas and Trypanis believe all the hagiographical ones are 
dubious, arguing that fifty-nine are genuine. However, Grosdidier de 
Matons finds five of these hagiographical kontakia to be authentic.** 
Rather than investigate which scholar is correct, I have refrained from 
citing the kontakia considered dubious by Maas and Trypanis. 


4 


a 


Miracle 18 is examined below in the discussion on the liturgical context of the kontakion. See Virgil 
S. Crisafulli and John W. Nesbitt, eds., The Miracles of St Artemios: A Collection of Miracle Stories by 
an Anonymous Author of Seventh-Century Byzantium (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 114-15. 

See Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 30; Arentzen, ‘Voices Interwoven’, 1—10. 

Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, 67-118. However, there are some Kontakaria that also 
contain musical notation. 

Christian Troelsgard, Byzantine Neumes: A New Introduction to the Middle Byzantine Notation 
(Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2011), 85. However, some Psaltika are referred to as 
Kontakaria. See, for example, the Florentine Psaltikon copied at the monastery of Grottaferrata 
during the thirteenth century in Carsten Hoeg, Contacarium Ashburnhamense: Codex Bibl. 
Laurentianae Ashburnhamensis 64 phototypice depictus, MMB Série Principale 4 (Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1956). 

I follow the numbering and quote the Greek text of the kontakia edited in the more recent edition, 
Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. However, I have also consulted the Oxford edition (Sancti Romani 
melodi cantica) and adopted the English titles (which do not appear in the manuscript tradition) 
given to Romanos’ kontakia therein. 

For the dubious kontakia edited by Trypanis and Maas, see Sancti Romani melodi cantica: cantica 
dubia (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1970). 
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An English translation of all the kontakia attributed to Romanos — 
genuine and dubious — is yet to be released. Although I have noted the 
English translations by Marjorie Carpenter and Robert Schork, I prefer to 
use the translations by the late Archimandrite Ephrem Lash.*? Where a 
kontakion has not been translated by Lash, the translations from the Greek 
text are my own. 


The Liturgical Context of the Kontakion 


The kontakion was an integral part of the cathedral rite in Constantinople 
until the Fourth Crusade in 1204.°° It formed part of the ritual of 
nocturnal worship known as the night vigil (tavvuyis), which was cele- 
brated towards the beginning of the major feasts in the liturgical calen- 
dar.’ Evidence supporting this view can be found in Romanos’ very own 
kontakia. The first strophe of his hymn On the Man Possessed with Devils 
briefly describes the liturgical setting and the faithful present, before 
turning to the scriptural narrative in question: 


‘O Aads ó motòs v åyåmn XpıoToŬ 
ouveABaov å&yputrveï Ev yañuois Kal œdoïs: 
&KopéoTtws SE Exel TOUS Uuvous Oedd- 
étreldT) oUV Aauid éueAmdnoe, 
Kai &vayvocel EUTaKTO ypagpav eTreUpPavOnuEr: 
auéis XpioTov dvupvjowpev Kal Tous éyBpous oTNAITeUowpEv** 


The people of Christ, faithful in their love, 

have gathered to keep vigil with psalms and odes; 

unceasingly they sing hymns to God. 

Now that the Psalms of David have been sung, 

and we were gladdened by the well-ordered reading of Scripture, 
let us again raise a hymn to Christ and denounce the enemies. 


As well as referring to the night vigil, these lines evoke a vivid image of how 
the Byzantines experienced this liturgical gathering and the performance of 


4 Lash, On the Life of Christ, Romanos the Melodist, Sacred Song from the Byzantine Pulpit: Romanos 
the Melodist, trans. R. J. Schork (Gainesville, FL: University Press of Florida, 1995); Marjorie 
Carpenter, trans., Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine Melodist, 2 vols. (Columbia, MO: University of 
Missouri Press, 1970-73). 

‘The Liturgical Place of the Kontakion’, 53. The Latin conquest ushered in a period of decline, 
ending Byzantium’s reign as a political superpower. See Steven Runciman, The Last Byzantine 
Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 1-23. 

>" Frank, ‘Romanos and the Night Vigil’, 63. 

Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome III: Nouveau Testament, ed. Grosdidier de Matons. SC 114 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1965), 54, 56. 
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Romanos’ hymns. Scriptural recitation was combined with psalmody and 
hymnody. The text also alludes to the faithful partaking in the singing of 
hymns, explicitly inviting them to do so through the use of verbs in the 
hortative voice — ‘let us raise a hymn’ (åvuuvhowypev) and ‘let us denounce’ 
(otnArtevoouev). 

Moreover, this text intimates the homiletic nature of the kontakion. As 
is evident from Romanos’ vita, the theme of his hymns was suited to the 
liturgical festival at hand. Romanos’ kontakia imaginatively retold the 
stories of Scripture, unveiling the emotions of scriptural characters and 
inviting worshippers to enter the sacred drama unfolding before them. 
They followed liturgical cycles and lectionary readings, encouraging con- 
templation of biblical celebrations.’* Indeed, some kontakia suggest that a 
scriptural event is taking place as a present reality and entreat the congre- 
gation to cry out and sing a hymn as it transpires: 

Xopos ayyeAKos EKTIANTTECFw TO Batya, 
Bpotoi Sè Tois pwvais åvakpågwpuev tuvov, 
Opavtes Thy Apatov tot Osoŭ ouyKkatafaoww 

dv yap Tpguoucl TÕV oUpavd ai Suvduels, 

viv ynpáňaiaı evayKaAilovtai xeipes 
Tov Udvov @lAdvOpetrov.>* 

Let the angelic choir be amazed at the wonder, 

and let us mortals shout our hymn of praise, 

as we see the ineffable condescension of God; 

for aged hands now cradle the One before whom 

the powers of heaven tremble, 
the only Lover of humankind.** 


Not only does the hymn encourage the faithful to sing to ‘the One before 
whom the powers of heaven tremble’ and ponder the paradox of him 
cradled as a helpless baby, it also invites them to consider their place in this 
sacred narrative. 

Further evidence for the performance of Romanos’ kontakia during the 
night vigil and their enduring significance in Constantinople can be found 
in the Miracles of St Artemios. According to this text, Romanos’ kontakia 
were sung a century after his death as part of the night vigil at the church of 
St John the Baptist in the Constantinopolitan quarter of Oxeia, where the 
relic of St Artemios was kept. Miracle 33 suggests that ‘the holy night vigil 


53 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 75. 

54 Proem 1, On the Presentation in the Temple. Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome II: Nouveau 
Testament, ed. Grosdidier de Matons. SC 110 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1965), 174. 

55 Lash, On the Life of Christ, 27. 
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was being celebrated’ (Ts TveupaTixfis mTavvuxiðoş ETrITEAOULEVTS) on ‘the 
eve of the Lord’s day’ and that it included the singing of ‘three evening 
antiphons’ (tpia avtipwva Tà gotrepivé).°° Miracle 18, which recounts a 


burglary, is insightful: 


There was a certain man who from a tender age used to attend the all-night 
vigil of the Forerunner and who sang the hymns of humble Romanos 
among the saints right up to the present day. In the time of the reign of 
Emperor Herakleios, this man was burglarized as the birthday of the holy 
Forerunner was dawning.*’ 


According to the narrative, St Artemios reveals “Theodosios the psaltes 
(Qe0Sdo105 6 weaAtns)*® as the culprit. But what is more remarkable in the 
account of this miracle is that a member of a lay congregation who was not 
the cantor participated in the singing of Romanos’ kontakia. It also appears 
that the vigil was a nocturnal affair that lasted until dawn. However, the 
occasion was the feast of none other than the patron saint of the church, so 
this event may have called for an exceptional vigil. These are important 
clues for reimagining the performance of Romanos’ kontakia. The perfor- 
mance of Romanos’ hymns continued for several centuries after his death 
and not necessarily in monastic settings but at liturgical events open to the 
wider Constantinopolitan community.*? 


Reimagining the Liturgical Performance of Romanos’ Hymns 


In the Byzantine liturgical calendar, Great Lent and Holy Week were 
characterised by a sombre mood that aroused compunction and provoked 

60 . . sos 5 
repentance.”” Therefore, in reimagining the performance of Romanos 
hymns, I have selected the kontakia from his oeuvre that perform this 
theme and which, according to the manuscript tradition, were sung during 
the course of this liturgical cycle.’ Although the manuscript tradition 


°° Crisafulli and Nesbitt, The Miracles of St Artemios, 174-75. 57 Ibid., 114-15. 

Ibid., 116-17. A psaltes was a chanter (liturgical cantor) in a Byzantine choir. See Evangelia 
C. Spyrakou, Oi Xopoì tv PoATav katà thy Bulavtwh Mapéðoon [Singers Choirs according to 
the Byzantine Tradition], Institute of Byzantine Musicology Studies 14 (Athens: University of 
Athens, 2008), 69-78. 

5 Frank, ‘Romanos and the Night Vigil’, 66; Lingas, “The Liturgical Place of the Kontakion’, 53. 
6° As noted in the previous chapter, Great Lent was preceded by three preparatory Sundays and it 
culminated in Holy Week. Indeed, the Byzantine hymnal for this period, the Triodion, begins with 
these preparatory Sundays and ends on Holy Saturday. For an overview of this liturgical cycle, see 
Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 141-232. 

Several of Romanos’ hymns are entitled ‘a compunctious kontakion’ (kovtéKiov KaTavuKTIKdv) in 
the manuscript tradition. See, for example, the hymns On the Prodigal Son and On the Rich Man 
and Lazarus in Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome III, 234, 278. On the Infernal Powers in Hymnes. 
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usually assigns each kontakion to a particular day in the liturgical calendar, 
this does not necessarily reflect when each hymn was sung in sixth-century 
Constantinople. I recognise that our knowledge of liturgical practice and 
the lectionary in the sixth century is scant, owing to the fact that no 
liturgical books relating to Constantinopolitan worship survive from that 
century. The manuscript tradition for Romanos’ hymns begins in the early 
tenth century, which is also when the manuscripts of the Typikon of the 
Great Church emerge. While these manuscripts reflect the liturgical prac- 
tices of prior centuries, I acknowledge there remains uncertainty in relation 
to Romanos’ time. The prehistory of the Byzantine liturgical calendar is 
still being written. Nevertheless, as a liturgical phenomenon that extended 
beyond the lifetime of the hymnographer, the performance of Romanos’ 
hymns during sacred rituals is something that generations of faithful in 
Constantinople would experience for centuries after his death. The post- 
humous life of Romanos’ hymnody and its liturgical trajectory underscore 
the relationship between performance and sacred emotions. 

Out of the fifty-nine genuine kontakia in the manuscript tradition, it 
appears that almost half (twenty-seven) were sung during the Lenten 
liturgical cycle. Within the confines of this study, which will also explore 
hymns by Andrew of Crete and Kassia sung during this period, it is not 
possible to examine all of these hymns, even if the kontakia that are not 
concerned with compunction — such as those written for Lazarus, Palm 
Sunday and the Passion of Christ — are excluded. Therefore, rather than 
attempt to reimagine all of Romanos’ hymns according to their liturgical 
order in the Lenten cycle, I explore these hymns according to three 
themes: compunction and repentance; biblical exemplars (and counter- 
exemplars) of compunction; and compunction in the face of eschatological 
judgment. By employing these three themes, I do not presume to order 
Romanos’ hymns in a definitive way. Indeed, it is often the case that a 
kontakion will straddle more than one of these themes. Moreover, the 
affective texture of each of the Melodist’s hymns is rarely confined to a 
single emotion. However, as a means of extracting the most germane 
elements from the richness of Romanos’ oeuvre for our exploration of 
compunction and as a way of reimagining the resonance of his hymns 
during the liturgical cycle of Great Lent and Holy Week in a more organic 
way, this approach will stand us in good stead. 


Tome IV, 242. However, a number of Romanos’ kontakia performed in Byzantium during the 
liturgical cycle of Great Lent and Holy Week enkindle compunction without being furnished with 
this heading. 
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Compunction and Repentance 


Repentance emerges as a leitmotif of Scripture, especially in Luke—Acts°” 
and late antique Christian discourse.°? However, repentance is a difficult 
concept to define.®* The Patristic Greek Lexicon devotes several pages to 
defining repentance (uetévoia).°* Unlike modern audiences, which have 
inherited ‘a somewhat distorted and incomplete view of repentance in late 
antiquity’ as inextricably connected with ecclesiastical institutions of pen- 
itence, repentance’s existential significance for Christianity went beyond 
penitential rites, embracing the totality of Christian life.°° Romanos’ 
kontakia enacted this inclusive conception of repentance through songs 
that illuminated the relationships between repentance, compunction 
and tears. 

Of course, Romanos was drawing on a corpus of literature that had 
already cultivated these relationships in the Christian imagination. The 
Psalmist’s exhortation, ‘speak in your hearts and feel compunction on your 
beds’ (Aéyete ¿v Tois kapõiais Updv Kal èi ToIs koiTaiş Udy kaTavú- 
ynte),°” would have been familiar to an audience that ritually experienced 
the Psalms in its worship.®* In the New Testament, repentance is linked 
with compunction (most notably in Acts 2:37-39)°? and with tears (most 
vividly in Luke 7:36-50). A number of early Christian writers, including 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and John Chrysostom, develop these links.”° 
The fourth-century theologian and poet Ephrem the Syrian’* is also worth 


See Guy D. Nave, Jr, The Role and Function of Repentance in Luke—Acts (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

63 On the significance of repentance and the scriptural meaning of repentance, see Kallistos Ware, 
‘The Orthodox Experience of Repentance’, Sobornost 2 (1980): 18-28. On repentance in monastic 
literature, see Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony, ‘Penitence in Late Antique Monastic Literature’, in 
Transformations of the Inner Self in Ancient Religions, ed. Jan Assmann and Guy G. Stroumsa 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 179-94. 

Torrance, Repentance in Late Antiquity, 2. s5 Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 855-58. 
Torrance, Repentance in Late Antiquity, 9. 67 Psalm 4:5. 

Brian Daley, ‘Finding the Right Key: The Aims and Strategies of Early Christian Interpretation of 
the Psalms’, in Psalms in Community, ed. Attridge and Fassler, 189. 

After Peter’s homily leaves the crowd feeling compunction in their hearts, the Apostle calls on his 
listeners to repent. 

On Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, see Ilaria Ramelli, “Tears of Pathos, Repentance and Bliss: Crying 
and Salvation in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa’, in Tears in the Graeco-Roman World, ed. Thorsten 
Fégen (Berlin: De Gruyter), 367-96. For Chrysostom, see Francis Leduc, ‘Penthos et larmes dans 
oeuvre de Saint Jean Chrysostome’, Proche-Orient Chrétien 41 (1991): 220-57; Laurence Brottier, 
Propos sur la contrition de Jean Chrysostome: le destin d'écrits de jeunesse méconnus (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 2010). 

See the exploration of his Homily on the Sinful Woman (an exegesis of Luke 7:36-50) in Hannah 
Hunt, ‘The Tears of the Sinful Woman: A Theology of Redemption in the Homilies of St Ephraim 
and His Followers’, Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 1, no. 2 (1998): 165-84. 
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citing, especially given he was ‘almost certainly one of the influences on 
Romanos’.’”* Indeed, two centuries before Romanos’ lifetime, the emer- 
gence of monasticism in Egypt and Syria underscored the spiritual signif- 
icance of tears.’ Chrysostom had written about compunction as the 
‘mother of tears’ (SaxpUwv goti untnp)’* and often linked tears and 
compunction in his homilies.”” And the letters of the famous Old Men 
from sixth-century Gaza — Barsanuphios and John — reflect on ‘weeping 
and compunction’.”° Moreover, Isaac the Syrian’s seventh-century writ- 
ings often highlight the importance of weeping as an expression of 
repentance.’” 

Texts like John Chrysostom’s letters To Demetrius and To Stelechius, On 
Compunction”® vividly described the ‘the fire [of compunction]’7? and the 
‘fountains of tears? that raged and streamed in his recipients’ souls. 
However, it was during homilies like those he delivered on the occasion 
of Eutropius’ fall from grace that emotions embedded in a text emerged 
and compunction entered the emotional lexicon of Christianity.** This 
rings all the more true in the performance of Byzantine hymns. 


7° See Lash’s examination of the non-biblical influences on the sixth-century hymnographer in Lash, 
On the Life of Christ, 235. 

Kallistos Ware, ““An Obscure Matter”: The Mystery of Tears in Orthodox Spirituality’, in Patton 
and Hawley, eds., Holy Tears, 242-54. 

To Demetrius, chapter 7. See PG 47, 404 and John Chrysostom, A Companion for the Sincere 
Penitent: Or, a Treatise on the Compunction of the Heart. In Two Books, trans. John Veneer (London: 
Judge’s-Head, St Dunstan’s Church, 1728), 35. 

‘[N]ow it’s especially a time for tears and compunction, and for a prepared soul and much zeal and 
much firmness of purpose’. On the Statues, homily 17, John Chrysostom, trans. Wendy Mayer and 
Pauline Allen (New York, NY: Routledge, 2000), 106. See also Homilies on the Gospel of St 
Matthew, homily 55 on Matthew 16:24: ‘And after this hymn, being filled with much 
compunction, and with many and fervent tears, so they proceed to sleep, snatching just so much 
of it as a little to refresh themselves.’ St John Chrysostom, The Homilies of S. John Chrysostom, 
Archbishop of Constantinople, on the Gospel of St Matthew, Translated with Notes and Indices. Part 2. 
Hom. 26-58 (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1844), 754. See also Homilies on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians, homily 7 on 1 Corinthians 2:6, 7 in Saint Chrysostom: Homilies on the Epistles of Paul to 
the Corinthians, trans. Philip Schaff (New York, NY: Christian Literature Company, 1899), 74: ‘For 
their call was from fornication unto chastity; from love of life unto sundry kinds of death; from 
drunkenness unto fasting; from laughter unto tears and compunction.” 

See, for example, letters 343 and 461 in Barsanuphios and John: Letters, trans. Chryssavgis, Vol. 1 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2006), 314; Letters, vol. 2, 75. The Greek 
text is in Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: Correspondance, edited by François Neyt and Paula de Angelis- 
Noah. SC 450-51 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2000-2002). 

See Hannah Hunt, “The Monk as Mourner: St Isaac the Syrian & Monastic Identity in the 7th 
C. & Beyond’, in Orthodox Monasticism Past and Present, ed. John A. McGuckin (Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias Press, 2015), 33 1—42. 

The letters To the Monk Demetrius: On Compunction and To Stelechius: On Compunction appear in 
PG 47, 393-422. Any translations are my own. 

To Stelechius, chapter 1, PG 47, 411. 80 To Demetrius, chapter 1, PG 47, 394. 

On Eutropius, PG 52, 391-96. 
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Although several of Romanos’ hymns present a biblical figure as an 
exemplar of compunction and repentance, two of his kontakia are 
explicitly concerned with the overarching significance of this catalogue 
of repentant sinners: On Repentance and A Prayer.” They are strategi- 
cally placed at the beginning and near the end of the Lenten liturgical 
cycle as touchstones of repentance. On Repentance presents the narrative 
of the remorseful Ninevites as an image and song of collective repen- 
tance, and A Prayer recapitulates various Lenten themes, such as escha- 
tology and biblical exemplars of fallenness, compunction and 
repentance, in a personal plea for salvation to God. These collective 
and personal entreaties are contrasted with the silence of the unrepen- 
tant drowned in Romanos’ kontakion on Noah, which was also sung 
during the early weeks of Lent.*? 

The performance of Romanos’ hymn On Repentance took place during 
the Wednesday of the first week of the Lenten fast.** Beyond its imme- 
diate context of the pannychis, this kontakion was sung only a few days after 
Cheese-Fare Sunday — the Sunday that enacted the exile of Adam and Eve 
from Eden.** This Sunday encapsulated the climate of paradisal nostalgia 
and the sense of alienation from the divine that characterised the journey 
of Lent. One of the hymns that is found in the Triodion for this day 
dramatises Adam’s lament at being banished from the ‘bliss of Paradise’ 
(Tlapadeioou tis tpugfis) in the form of a soliloquy, during which he 
exclaims on three occasions: ‘Woe is me! (Oiyo1).°° The anonymous 


8 : F ; ee 
* On Repentance is a ‘compunctious kontakion’ about the repentance of the Ninevites. It was sung on 


the Wednesday of the first week of the Lenten fast. See Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome I, 
410-27. A Prayer is a ‘compunctious kontakion about repentance that was chanted during the 
Wednesday of the fifth week of the Lenten fast (a day before Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon). It 
only survives in a single manuscript, the eleventh-century Patmiacus 213. See Romanos le Mélode, 
Hymnes. Tome V, 512-25. 

See Georgia Frank, ‘Crowds and Collective Affect in Romanos’ Biblical Retellings’, in The Garb of 
Being: Embodiment and the Pursuit of Holiness in Late Ancient Christianity, ed. Georgia Frank, Susan 
R. Holman and Andrew S. Jacobs (New York, NY: Fordham University Press, 2020), 169-90. 
For further background on the evolution of the pannychis in Constantinople, see Miguel Arranz, 
‘N. D. Uspensky: The Office of the All-Night Vigil in the Greek Church and in the Russian 
Church’, St Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 169-74. 

According to the fourteenth-century Byzantine historian, Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, 
commemorating the exile of Adam and Eve from Eden on Cheese-Fare Sunday (the last Sunday 
of the pre-Lenten period) was an ancient practice. See Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 160-61. 
Hymns narrating this biblical event can be found in three of the earliest manuscripts of the 
Triodion: Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 45r-49r, Vaticanus Graecus 771, fols. 30r—32r, and 
Grottaferrata Af I, fols. 28r—30v. 

Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 178. This hymn is found in two of the earliest 
manuscripts of the Triodion: Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 46r, and Grottaferrata A I, fol. 28v. 
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composition, On the Lament of Adam,*” invited the faithful to sing the 


words of Adam in the refrain of the hymns as if they were the cry of all 
Christians: ‘O Merciful, have mercy on the one who has fallen’ (EAef\yov, 
éAénodv ue TOv TrapatrecdvTa).*% 

According to the Old Testament lectionary of Constantinople, the 
Prophetologion,®? the worshipping faithful heard passages from Genesis 
during Lenten vespers, beginning on the first Monday of Lent (which 
liturgically began on the evening of the previous day — Cheese-Fare 
Sunday), and ending on Palm Sunday.?° The narrative of the exile of 
Adam and Eve was read during vespers on Friday of the first week of 
Lent.”" And according to Romanos’ hymn On the Victory of the Cross,” the 
crucifixion of Christ heralds the end of this banishment for the first-created 
humans and indeed all the faithful: 


OvKéT1 pAoyivn poupaia putte: Thy TUANY Tis ESéu 
aùtT yap emAGe,  tTrapado€os Séo1s, TO EUAov Tou oTaupoU: 


huv TO EUAov oou = a&tr08i8w01 
Kad’ huepav kai kaipòv TAoUToV atiuntov: 


tos yàp TévtTas eiocyer TAI Eis TOV TAPKSEIGOV.”? 


The sword of flame no longer guards the gate of Eden, 
for a strange bond came upon it: the wood of the Cross. 


To us your Tree gives back, 
every day and moment, wealth beyond price, 
for it brings us all 

again to Paradise.?* 


8 


N 


For the Greek text of this late fifth-century, early sixth-century hymn, see Paul Maas, 
Frühbyzantinische Kirchenpoesie: I. Anonyme Hymnen des v—v1 Jahrhunderts (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1931), 16-20. 

For an English translation of this hymn by Ephrem Lash, see: https://web.archive.org/web/ 
20150702103638/http://www.anastasis.org.uk:80/adam's_lament.htm (retrieved 1 September 
2018). For an exploration of how the voice of Adam and the voice of the Christian were fused in 
the performance of such hymns, see Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 186-91. 

Høeg, Zuntz and Engberg, Prophetologium. 

The Prophetologion itself emerged in the eighth century but reflected earlier lectionary practices in 
Constantinople. See Sysse Gundrun Engberg, “The Prophetologion and the Triple-Lection Theory — 
the Genesis of a Liturgical Book’, Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata (series 3) 3 (2006): 
67-92; James Miller, “The Prophetologion: The Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity?’, in The 
Old Testament in Byzantium, ed. Magdalino and Nelson, 55-76. 

See the readings for the first and second weeks of Lent in volume one (fasciculus secundus, 1940) of 
Høeg, Zuntz and Engberg, Prophetologium, 150-54. 

According to the manuscript tradition, the liturgical context of On the Victory of the Cross was not 
Holy Friday but the Wednesday of mid-Lent. See Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome IV, 282. 
°3 Ibid., 284, 310. °4 Prelude 1 and strophe 18. See Lash, On the Life of Christ, 155, 163. 
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The refrain subtly echoes the metanarrative of repentance and salvation 
that recurs throughout Romanos’ kontakia, highlighting the moment of 
epiphany when the journey of homecoming begins. 

Although the narrative structure of On Repentance was the Old Testa- 
ment story of how the Ninevites’ fasting and repentance delivered their 
city from impending doom, its broader liturgical and Lenten context 
framed the meaning of the compunction and repentance it enacted. 
Moreover, Romanos juxtaposes this story from a bygone era with his 
contemporary reality of the people of Constantinople in the prelude of 
the kontakion,”’ inviting all to the ‘infirmary of repentance’ (iatpeiov Tis 
uetavoias) in the first strophe: 


deUTE, 
TrpophaowuEev,  KaKEibev Pdow Tas wuxais HUdv AdBoopev: 
év AUTH yap ý Topvn Uyiavev, ev aUTA areb_eTo 
Kai ó Tlétpos Thv apvnow, 
év QUT® TO €yKapSiov dAyos Aauid éBpauoev, 
év auT® Kai Niveufjtor iatpevénoav. 
MÌ otv dxvdpev, GAN dvaoTdpev 
Kal Seifouev TO Tpatya TH Dortiipi, Kal AdBouev EuTIADOTpPOV- 
Utrép TavTA yap mTóðov Tmpooðéxeta uv THv yETaVOIAD. 


come, 
let us act in anticipation and let us receive from there strength for our souls; 
for there the harlot became healthy, 
there also Peter put away his denial, 
there David broke down the pain of his heart, 
and there the Ninevites were cured. 
Let us not be indolent, but let us rise up, 
let us show our wound to the Saviour, let us receive a salve; 
for above every desire, 
he accepts our repentance. 


The medical imagery presents sin as a sickness of the soul and repentance as 
its remedy. In inviting the faithful to the infirmary of spiritual healing, 
Romanos momentarily strays from his storybook. He repeatedly invokes the 
hortative voice and weaves the story of the Ninevites together with other 
stories of repentance from the Old and New Testaments. The unifying 
threads in these narratives of repentance are tears and compunction. Indeed, 
‘tears are cherished, desired and longed for by the Saviour’ (S&kpua: ~oT1 


?5 ‘Lord, show compassion even now on your people and your city’ (Kúpie omħayyvioðnt kai viv èti 


Aaov Kai TOA cou). 
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yap kal piAtata Kal ¿poma TH PUOTH Kai troPoUpeva),° they “cleansed 
the filth of [the city] (tov púrov aùtñs éxTrAUvavtes)?” and they can 
paradoxically overcome the omnipotence of God: 


Ndéws yap ÚT SaKpUeVv 6 oiKTIPHwV OUVEXETOL, 
TOv Sakpuav Sé TÕV ÈK TOU TVEÚATOŞ, OÙ TÕV ÈK TOU DMPATOS, 
av ai Piyes Trapaitior 
Kal vexpous yap Sakpvouev Kal ék TANydv KAaiouEv: 
T yap oap§ TNAds UTrapyXEl  éov GtravoTA. 
KAatowpev Toivuv aro Kapdias, 
dv Tpdotrov Niveufitar KaTavuger Tov oupavov ñvoiĝav 


ra ore face as 8 
Kal apinoav TH PUOT Kai 25€€ato attéav thy uetavoiay.? 
K A MN u 


for truly the compassionate one is pleasantly constrained by tears, 
by tears that are from the soul, not from the body, 
tears which are partly caused by afflictions. 
For we not only weep over the dead but also cry from wounds; 
for our flesh is clay, flowing with unceasing tears. 
Therefore, let us weep from the heart, 
in which manner the Ninevites, with compunction, opened heaven 
and they were seen by the deliverer, 
and he accepted their repentance. 


Romanos does not portray tears of compunction as incorporeal; he sug- 
gests their source — the innermost depths of the human person — differs 
from that of other tears, such as tears of sorrow or tears of pain. On 
Repentance depicts compunction and tears as having the power to purify a 
city and to summon God’s mercy. In presenting repentance as an infir- 
mary, the hymn’s imagery echoes Gregory of Nyssa’s portrayal of ‘a tear as 
blood from the wounds of the soul’ (té&v Ts yuxñs TPauuáTov otep 
aua Tò S&Kpuov)”” leading to repentance.'°° 

Encouraging the faithful to weep from their hearts like the Ninevites 
of old, Romanos’ hymn, On Repentance, enacts the collective feeling and 
cosmic implications of a city’s compunction and repentance. Although 
the final strophe reverts to the first-person singular, ending with a 


°° Strophe 2. ?7 Strophe 5. ə: Ibid. 

°° Gregory of Nyssa, Funeral Oration on the Empress Flacilla in PG 46, 880C and Gregorii Nysseni 
Opera IX, ed. Andreas Spira (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 477. Quoted in Kimberley Christine Patton, 
“Howl, Weep and Moan, and Bring it Back to God”: Holy Tears in Eastern Christianity’, in 
Patton and Hawley, eds., Holy Tears, 261. 

*©° Tt also points to what the word compunction originally signified. Before Christianity transposed its 
meaning, xatd&vuéis denoted physical pain rather than a metaphorical piercing of the heart. See 
Michael S. Driscoll, ‘Compunction’, in Catholic Dictionary of Spirituality, ed. Michael Downey 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 193. 
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personal prayer for repentance, the previous strophes dramatise the 
salvation of the Ninevites and God’s compassion in the face of their 
compunction. Without diminishing the personal significance of repen- 
tance for each of the faithful, Romanos’ kontakion sought to shape an 
emotional community that felt compunction and understood the sacred 
dimension of tears that flowed from this emotion."°" The congregation’s 
singing of the refrain — ‘he accepts our repentance’ — and its variations, 
their familiarity with the kontakion and its story, which was sung every 
year in the first week of Lent, and their experience of the pannychis, 
became their musical, textual and ritual scripts. However, they were also 
liturgical scripts through which the faithful besought the tears of 
compunction that saved the Ninevites. 

This theme is more pronounced in Romanos’ A Prayer, which four 
weeks later would invite the faithful to cry out and ask God for tears 
that ‘purify [the soul] through compunction’.‘°* To underscore why 
this catharsis of tears is vital, Romanos invoked the nuptial metaphor of 
the soul’s union with the Creator, which echoed the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Song of Songs that Origen and Gregory of Nyssa had 
espoused: 


‘PepUTr@Tal T) yuxh pou 
évSeSupEVN TOV XITÕVA TÕV TTAIOUÓTOV LOU: 


AquTTpav OTOATY ue ëvõuoov Eiav TOU yå&uou oou, 
ó GéAwv TrdvTas TOUS avOpaTrOUS GwOfVva1.*? 


My soul has been defiled 


having been clothed in a garment of my misdeeds 


Clothe me in radiant raiment that is worthy of your wedding, 
You who desire all people to be saved. 


The context for this personal plea is an intricate image presented by the 
prelude of the kontakion in the form of a dialogue between self and soul. 
Romanos encourages the faithful to become introspective and remember 
events from the past and the future as they partake in the affective 
mystagogy of hymnody: 


1°? However, no single emotion could define such a community — emotional communities were built 
on a constellation of emotions. See Rosenwein, Emotional Communities, 26. 


102 Strophe 2. 1°03 Thid. 
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Tot pofepot Sikaotot tiv é€étaov 
èv TH Cat) cou, yux,  evOuunernti, 
kal wvnobnt1 THv oTevayuav ToU TeAdvou, TÕV ddupudyY THis TÓPVNS, 
KpauydaCouoag v KaTaVUEEl 
«Tos euxois Tv Gyiwv iAacudv poi Tapaoxou, 
ó Bé TravTas Tous &vOpaTIOUS owbñvamw. 4 
O my soul, during your life, ponder the scrutiny of the fearful judge and 
remember the sighings of the publican, the lamentations of the harlot, 
crying out in compunction: 
“Through the prayers of the saints grant me forgiveness, 
You who desire all people to be saved . 


The refrain of A Prayer would have become the entreaty of the faithful as 
the kontakion was sung and it echoed the Ninevites’ song of repentance, 
which the congregation sang on their behalf: ‘[the Saviour] accepts our 
repentance’ (TrpooSéxeTor uæ&v Thy petavoiav).'°* The mimicry of emo- 
tion and its potential for contagion would have been provoked by Roma- 
nos’ use of crowds to present collective emotions, such as the Ninevites’ 
tears of compunction. 6 

Repentance and tears emerge as the essential characteristics of the 
biblical exemplars that have paved the way to the experience of divine 
benevolence: 


TIoAAo1 Sià ueTavoias 
Tis Tapa cot giavOpwtrias A§iwbnoav- 


TedAwvny otevagavta Kal mópvnv Saxptcacav èsikaiwoas.: 7 


Many through repentance 
have been made worthy of your love towards humanity: 
You justified the sighing tax collector and the weeping harlot. 


This hope of salvation would have been juxtaposed with the sombre reality 
evoked by the troparion’®® that, according to the Typikon of the Great 
Church, was chanted in Hagia Sophia on the same day: 


Avutrootatos, Kupie, ý opyt) Tis ¿Ti GuaptwAous acrelAfjs oou, Kai OUK 
gouev GE101 &TEevioal Kai aitoa Tapa oot TO EAEds oou. UT] TA GUUS oou, 
Ut) TH òpyÑ cou atroAgons Tuas, ots êk yis TH XEIpt cou etrAacas.'°? 


*°4 A Prayer, prelude. *°5 On Repentance, strophe 1. 

106 Elaine Hatfield, Megan Carpenter and Richard L. Rapson, ‘Emotional Contagion as a Precursor to 
Collective Emotions’, in Collective Emotions, ed. Christian von Scheve and Mikko Salmela 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 108-22. 

*°7 A Prayer, strophe 1. 198 See Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, “Troparion’, in ODB, 2124. 

199 Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 48. The translation into English is my own. 
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O Lord, the wrath of your threat on sinful persons cannot be withstood, 
and we are not worthy to gaze upon and entreat from you your mercy. Do 
not destroy us whom you fashioned from the earth by your hand, neither in 
your anger nor in your wrath. 


The dialectic of creation and the eschaton is perpetuated. This was 
reiterated centuries later in the Triodion. For example, in Sinai Graecus 
734-735, fol. 59r, and Grottaferrata AR I, fol. 114v, there is a troparion 
that recalls the exile from Eden and the salvation of the Cross: 


=UAou yevoduevos, Aðàu u TPOOTNKOVTWS, Tis åkpaciaş TOUS KAPTOÙŞ 
TriKpas ETPUyTOEV, Upoodels Sè èv EVA TotTov éAUTPHOW, OikTtTipuov, THis 
KaTadixns Tis xaders 510 cor dvaBodyev’ Aiðou piv, éykpateveotan 
Atotrota, åTÒ KapTroU pĝoporoioŬŭ, Kai TpdTTElv oou TO BEANA, ÖTOŞ 
eUPOEV EAEOS. 


Having tasted the tree, Adam unfittingly gathered the bad mixture of the 
fruits, but you O Merciful One, being raised on the cross, redeemed him 
from the grievous condemnation; wherefore we cry out to you: “Grant to us, 
Master, to abstain from the deadly fruit, and to do your will, so that we may 
find mercy’. 


The Byzantine experience of hymnody was scaffolded by the affective 
mysticism of the Lenten liturgical cycle, synchronically, in the unfolding 
of compunction in a particular performance, and diachronically, in the 
acquisition of an emotional repertoire. 

It is difficult to unearth the iconography that the faithful in Constanti- 
nople would have seen while singing the hymns of Romanos. Remnants 
from the artistic tradition that produced images of Christ and the Theoto- 
kos before the outbreak of the iconoclastic crisis that engulfed Byzantium 
are rare.''° Nevertheless, the age of Justinian was a fecund one for Christian 
art and architecture.''* An icon of Christ that survives from the first half of 
the sixth century, which is of Constantinopolitan provenance, is found at 
the monastery of St Catherine in the mountains of the Sinai Peninsula. The 
strong duality of this icon of Christ, which seems to combine two different 
styles and facial expressions into the one icon, portrays ‘a duality within 
God himself: the paradoxical coexistence of mercy and judgment’."’* If the 


=o For historical background and context on the cult of images and icons before Iconoclasm, see 
Leslie Brubaker and John Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850: A History 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 9—68. 

™* See the array of sources collected in Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 55-119. 

12 Maximos Constas, The Art of Seeing: Paradox and Perception in Orthodox Iconography (Alhambra, 
CA: Sebastian Press, 2014), 68. 
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faithful were able to gaze upon such an icon of Christ during the singing of 
hymns, this juxtaposition of mercy and judgment may have highlighted the 
emotional arc of Romanos’ On Repentance and A Prayer.” ™? 

Themes of divine mercy and judgment were also evoked in Romanos’ 
On Earthquakes and Fires, which the manuscript tradition ascribes to the 
Wednesday of the third week of Lent."’* The hymn enjoins repentance 
and arouses compunction by vividly alluding to historical events of 
destruction — the Nika revolt of 532 and various earthquakes — which 
are described as a means of placing ‘faintheartedness’ (&Supiav) at ‘the 
table of grace’ (thy tedtreZav Ths x&pitos)'"* and an example of God’s 
mysterious compassion: ‘Inwardly the master is merciful, while he out- 
wardly appears inclined to anger’ (EvS0@ev ó Ssomórns pdvðpwTos, 
#wOev dpyidos).''© Romanos did not construct a terrifying image of 
God’s judgment seat. Towards the end of On Earthquakes and Fires, the 
hymnographer presents the sacred space of Hagia Sophia as an embodi- 
ment of the heavenly kingdom, ‘as imitating heaven, the divine throne, 
which grants eternal life’."’”? The mosaics of Christ and the Theotokos in 
Hagia Sophia, which survive to this day, were restored after the end of 
Iconoclasm and may represent a later stage in the evolution of Byzantine 
art."’® Although Romanos’ hymns were sung for centuries after his death, 
his kontakia and the Christ Pantokrator icon are contemporary, exhibit 
thematic parallels and represent a reimagining of what the faithful may 
have heard and seen during the performance of his hymns. 

The intermedial connections between hymnography and iconography 
were integral to Byzantine worship, which constituted a “metaesthetic 
iconotext’''? — a ‘liturgical synergy of images and words’ that sought to 


Although it is unclear whether this icon would have been seen in the churches of Constantinople, 
it is fair to assume that icons of Christ and the Theotokos did adorn sacred spaces of worship. In 
Hagia Sophia, Paul the Silentiary tells us that Christ’s image on the altar cloth was like that of the 
Christ Pantokrator: “The forearm and hand are thus laid bare. He seems to be stretching out the 
fingers of the right hand, as if preaching his immortal words, while in his left hand he holds the 
book of divine message—the books that tells us what he, the Lord, accomplished with provident 
mind when his foot trod the earth.’ Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia, lines 775-80. For the Greek text, see 
Veh, Prokop: Werke, 344-46. (Volume 5 also contains Paul the Silentiary’s works.) The English 
translation is from Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 89. 

For the text of the hymn, see Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome V, 470-98. While the 
manuscript tradition may assign this hymn to the third week of Lent, it may have been 
intended as a panegyric to Justinian in Romanos’ lifetime. 

Strophe 14. H? Strophe 5. "7 Strophe 23. 

See Photios Homily XVII for the unveiling of the image of the Virgin and Child delivered on 
29 March 867 in Hagia Sophia in Laourdas, Matiou Opidion [The Homilies of Photios], 164-72; 
Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 286-96. 

"9 Olkinuora, Byzantine Hymnography, 269. 
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Figure 1: Christ Pantokrator, encaustic on board, Monastery of St Catherine, Mt Sinai. 
By permission of Saint Catherine's Monastery, Sinai, Egypt 


render biblical persons or events present.'*° Despite the scarcity of sources 
for the icons that would have been found in the churches of Constanti- 
nople before the advent of Iconoclasm, the pictorial rhetoric of hymns 
provided the faithful with a vast array of images. Indeed, ‘listening, as well 
as seeing, smelling, touching’ during worship had the power to inscribe 
images and memories in their hearts."*" Hymns, homilies and prayers 
helped the Byzantines construct ‘an inner world of images’ and opened 
the potential for performance to reach out towards the divine.'** Through 
ekphrasis and enargeia,’*> hymnody could turn listeners into spectators, 


2° Ibid., 205. 11 Harrison, The Art of Listening, 61. 122 Ibid., 62—63. 
123 As Ruth Webb notes, enargeia (èvåpysia) is the quality of language that appeals to the imagination 
and is a defining quality of ekphrasis. See Webb, ‘Imagination and the Arousal of the Emotions’, 
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engender a feeling of presence and arouse emotions. Romanos’ use of 
ekphrasis and enargeia was not merely an attempt to persuade his audience; 
it sought to blur the boundaries between past and present, between self 
and other. This will become a particularly relevant premise as we explore 
Romanos’ exemplars of compunction. 


Biblical Exemplars of Compunction 


As the faithful journeyed through Great Lent and Holy Week, Romanos’ 
hymns presented them with biblical exemplars of compunction, retelling 
scriptural stories and welcoming them into these narratives. The parable of 
the prodigal son, the story of the harlot who washed Christ’s feet with her 
tears and other narratives that juxtaposed biblical heroes with counter- 
ideals, such as the foolish virgins and Judas, were enriched with melody 
and dramatic dialogue as the hymnographer explored the emotions of his 
protagonists and dramatised their repentance — or obduracy. 

However, Romanos’ hymnography did not simply enrich biblical texts. 
His hymns sought to harness the iconic nature of the liturgy to incite a 
profound experience that could shape Christian personhood.'** The sing- 
ing of these hymns by the faithful signified a liturgical imitation of these 
biblical exemplars, where the speech acts of Romanos’ protagonists could 
become the song and confession of the congregation, and where emotions 
could become intersubjective.’ Singing the words of these biblical exem- 
plars and entering the liturgical world of these scriptural stories, the faithful 
prayed for tears and yearned to feel the compunction that were embodied 
in poetry, melody and sacred drama. 

I will explore two hymns that were performed during Great Lent and 
Holy Week — On the Prodigal"*® and On the Harlot'*” — while briefly 
alluding to other relevant kontakia, such as On the Ten Virgins, On Peter’s 


112-27. See also Olkinuora, Byzantine Hymnography, 210-12; Webb, ‘Spatiality, Embodiment 
and Agency in Ekphraseis of Church Buildings’, in Pentcheva, ed., Aural Architecture in 
Byzantium, 165. 

See Taft, Through Their Own Eyes, 148-54; Tkacz, ‘Singing Women’s Words’, 275-328; Krueger, 
‘Romanos the Melodist and the Early Christian Self, 255-74. 

On the intersubjective dimension of Byzantine worship in sixth-century Constantinople, see 
Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience, 32-37. 

This is a ‘compunctious kontakion’ about repentance and forgiveness that, according to the 
Patmiacus 213 manuscript, was chanted during the Second Sunday of Lent. For the Greek text 
of the hymn, see Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome III, 234-60. For the English translation, see 
Lash, On the Life of Christ, to1-11. 

This hymn was chanted during Holy Wednesday. For the Greek text see Romanos le Mélode, 
Hymnes. Tome III, 20-42. For the English translation, see Lash, On the Life of Christ, 77-84. 
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Denial and, as a stark contrast, On Judas. The first hymn that presented 
the faithful with a biblical exemplar of compunction during the Lenten 
cycle was On the Prodigal. Although it is unclear from the manuscript 
tradition whether Romanos’ On the Prodigal was performed on the Second 
Sunday of Lent or on the first of the three preparatory Sundays preceding 
Lent, before the fourteenth century in Constantinople the Second Sunday 
of Lent had no particular theme.'** Moreover, the Typikon of the Great 
Church does not assign Luke 15:11-32 (the parable of the prodigal son) as 
the Gospel reading for that Sunday.’*? Instead, this biblical passage is 
prescribed for the first of the three preparatory Sundays preceding Lent — 
‘the Sunday before Carnival Sunday’.‘*° 

Further evidence that this Sunday commemorated the parable of the 
prodigal son is found in two early manuscripts of the Triodion, which 
dedicate a number of hymns to the theme of the prodigal for this day."?*" 
One of the hymns common to both manuscripts ends by inviting the 
faithful to sing the words of the prodigal son: 


ool yap Kupie év katavuger kpauyalo. “Huaptov Tatep eis TOV oùpavòv 
kai èvomióv cou. 7” 


to you, O Lord, in compunction I cry out: Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in your sight.*?? 


The hymn On the Prodigal begins by adopting a similar strategy, asking the 
congregation to identify their ‘senseless deeds’ (Tais &tétrois you TIP&EEC1) 
with those of the prodigal son who befouled ‘the first robe of grace’ (Thv 
TPOTHV KATAOTOATD Ths XapITds) — a baptismal image that is developed 
further in the fourth strophe — with ‘the stains of passions’ (mab&v Tatis 
KnAioww).'** As the prodigal son ‘came to himself?’ and arose to return to 
his father’s house, likewise the kontakion calls each of the faithful back to 
the ‘mystical table’ (uuotikñs tpatréZns)">° — an image of the Eucharist: 


Kal as EKEivos TPOCOTIITTTA Gol Kal (nT TV dgeorv, Kupie- 
Siò wr TrapiSns us, ó TV aiwvæv SeotrdTNs Kai KUptos. >” 


128 Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 189. 

Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 30. Instead, this passage from Mark 2:1-12 (the 
healing of the paralytic) is prescribed. It is the Hagiopolite tradition and its lectionaries that assign 
Luke 15: 11-32 to the Second Sunday of Lent. See Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 146. 

3° Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 2. 

See Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 3 r-v, and Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 9 rv. 

Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 3r; Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 3r. 

The translation is my own. 134 Preludes 1 and 2. "> Luke 15:17. 136 Prelude 2. 
37 Prelude 1. 


w 


132 


133 
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and like him I fall down before you and seek forgiveness, Lord. 
Therefore do not despise me 
Master and Lord of the ages. 


Romanos presents the prodigal son as a paradigm of humanity who travels to 
a faraway land and — not unlike Adam — acknowledges his fallenness, feels 
compunction and nostalgia, and begins the journey home. Strangely though, 
the prodigal son only utters one line in the whole kontakion (in the third 
strophe). Nevertheless, it is through the prism of his repentance that Roma- 
nos invites the faithful to see and hear every other monologue and dialogue in 
the hymn, as well as the eucharistic and baptismal themes that emerge. 

Unlike his hymn On the Harlot, which delves into the protagonist’s 
thoughts and feelings, Romanos here encourages the congregation to be 
more circumspect and ponder the entire drama of salvation at play. In the 
first and second strophes alone, the hymn employs the hortative voice or 
imperative mood on several occasions, inviting the congregation to step 
into the liturgical world of the kontakion: ‘let us contemplate’ (katiSwpev); 
‘hurry’ (otrevoate); ‘let us celebrate’ (eUppavédpev); ‘let us hasten’ (otrou- 
Sdoopev); ‘let us banquet’ (cuveotiabapev); ‘let us see’ (iScouev). 738 

The hymn likens the robe that the prodigal son is given upon his 
repentance to ‘the first robe, which the baptismal font weaves for all’ (tiv 
OTOAT Thy TpATHY fy fh KOAUUBNOpa Tr&ow Ueaiver).’?? This ‘first robe’ 
symbolises the ancient glory of Adam and Eve before they were given the 
‘garments of skin’’*° and represents the common gift of all Christians who 
have been ‘baptised into Christ’ and have ‘put on Christ’."*" Therefore in 
encouraging the faithful to imitate the prodigal son’s repentance, Romanos 
unlocks the significance of his compunction for all Christians. And in 
dramatising the father’s compassion for his son with a monologue that does 
not appear in the Lukan narrative, the hymnographer demonstrates God’s 
desire for all of his creation to be found worthy of forgiveness: '** 


“Sov avTov kai Trapideiv où OTEyw TOV yupvæbévTa: 
où pépœ BAETEW OUTS TAV EikOva pou THY Belay: 
¿ut yap aioxuvn TÒ dveidos ToU Traidd0s You: 


iSiav Sd§ov Thy Tot Téxvou Sd€av fytoopa.' 7 


138 Strophes 1-2. 139 Strophe 4. 


Genesis 3:21. As noted earlier, the faithful heard passages from Genesis during Lent, including the 
narrative of the exile from Eden. 

Galatians 3:27. 

Romanos intimates in the first strophe that the father of the prodigal son is ‘the Father of all 
humankind’. 


Strophe 5. 


140 


142 


143 
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I saw him and I cannot allow myself to overlook his nakedness; 
I cannot bear to see my divine image like this. 

For the disgrace of my child is my shame; 

I will consider the glory of my child my own glory.'** 


Here, Romanos begins to allude to the salvific acts of Christ — the 
crucifixion, descent into Hades, and resurrection — that will mark the 
climax of the Lenten journey. Although it is still the beginning of 
the Lenten season and these events have not yet come to pass, the ritual 
aesthetic and performance of Byzantine hymns create a rich dialectic 
between what has happened before and will occur again. 

Romanos’ exegesis of the fatted calf and the banquet that mark the 
festivities for the prodigal’s return collapses events that took place long ago 
with what will be celebrated at the end of Great Lent and Holy Week into 
the present liturgical moment. The human drama of the prodigal son’s 
compunction and repentance unfolds amidst the divine drama of God’s 
compassion, incarnation and sacrifice: 


“EAkete, §Uuoate Tov Cwoddthv 
Tov Kal ĝuópevov Kal uħ vekpoúpevov, 
Tov CwotroiotvTa TAVTAŞ Tous év Gdn, 
iva payóvteşs etreuppavOdpev: "4 
Drag in, sacrifice the Giver of life, 
who is sacrificed and not put to death, 
who gives life to those in hell, 
so that as we eat we may celebrate. 


The hymn’s allusion to the Eucharist suggests that the celebration of the 
liturgy in Hagia Sophia and the other churches of Constantinople was 
imminent. While the liturgical context of Romanos’ hymns was the 
pannychis, this particular kontakion was chanted in anticipation of the 
Sunday liturgy and its eucharistic subtext is striking. Therefore, it under- 
scored the compunction that Emperor Justinian desired the eucharistic 
prayers of the liturgy to engender. More significantly, it embodied and 
enacted the liturgy it foreshadowed with poetry and melody. 

The repentance of the prodigal climaxes not simply in reconciliation 
with his father but in the eucharistic celebration where all are given ‘the 
Lover of humankind’ as ‘all-holy food’.'#* According to Romanos, this 
celebration is the nub of the parable, which gives meaning to, and is the 


144 The phrase ‘my divine image’ is an allusion to Genesis 1:26. 
144 The phrase ‘my divine image’ is an allusion to Genesis 1:26. 145 Strophe 8. 
146 Strophe 9. 
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fulfilment of, the prodigal son’s compunction. Paradoxically, it is not a 
bishop or priest who presides but God himself who offers and is offered at 
this mystical banquet: 


kai TavtTes eUppavbevtes ueAwSouv Belov Uuvov- 
Ó TATNP HEV TIPATOS KATTIP§aTo THV TapovToy, 
«evoaote, Adywov, Kai iSete ST1 Xpiotds sium. 47 
and as all were celebrating, they sang a godly hymn. 


The Father, first of those present, began. 
‘Taste’, he said ‘and see that I am good.’"*8 


The speaker in the hymn invites the faithful to internalise the very 
communion they were anticipating: 


«TO TAOXA TO TETEPOV 
¿tún viv ‘Inootis Xpiotos, 


ó THv aiavev SeotrdTys Kai KUptos». 4? 


“Our Passover has now been sacrificed, Jesus Christ, 
Master and Lord of the ages, 


On the Prodigal ends with a prayer to the Logos to accept ‘through 
compassion’ all those who, like the prodigal son, cry out with compunc- 
tion: ‘Give us tears, as you did the harlot [and] as you did the publican’.'*® 
Once again, Romanos brings other scriptural characters into his story, 
offering these figures as paradigms of repentance. Moreover, in an unex- 
pected twist to the familiar biblical narrative, Romanos adds a new ending 
to the Lukan account. The prodigal son’s disgruntled elder brother, who in 
the Gospel story refuses to enter the banquet and celebrate his younger 
brother’s return, is persuaded by the love of the father to partake in the 
supper and sing with joy." 

Several weeks after the performance of this kontakion, Romanos’ hymn 
On the Harlot’? was sung during Holy Wednesday, days before the 
crucifixion and burial of Christ. This liturgical positioning deepens the 


147 


Strophe 10. 

‘Taste and see that the Lord is good’ (Psalm 33:9) is arguably the earliest communion hymn of the 
Byzantine liturgy. See Dimitri E. Conomos, The Late Byzantine and Slavonic Communion Cycle: 
Liturgy and Music (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1985), 6-16. 

Strophe ro. 15° Strophe 22. 11 Strophe 21. 

On the Harlot was based on the biblical passage from Luke 7:36-50 about the sinful woman who 
washed Christ’s feet with her tears and wiped them with her hair. However, according to the 
Typikon of the Great Church, the Gospel reading prescribed for that day was the same — albeit 
shorter — narrative from Matthew 26:6-16. See Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 
70. The same story is recounted in Mark 14:3-9. 


148 


149 


152 
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significance of the harlot washing Jesus’ feet with tears and anointing him 
with myrrh by interweaving her act of repentance with the actions ‘grant- 
ing the breath of life to all the faithful’ (tois motois t&o1 Trvoty gæñs 
xopnyotvta)'*? — Christ’s death and resurrection. Moreover, it is not 
without reason that this hymn performed on Holy Wednesday is liturgi- 
cally nestled between two other pedagogic hymns by Romanos — On the 
Ten Virgins'®* and On Peters Denial’®’ — and a third hymn, On Judas."*° 
Whereas the harlot’s repentance and ‘Peter’s tears’’’” conquer Christ, the 
foolish virgins lack ‘tears, compunction and mercy’ (8éKkpua, KaTé&vusiv 
Kai @Aenuoowvny),** and Judas is unable to repent: ‘the murderer did not 
feel compunction’ (où katevúyn ó poveus).'°” The latter serve as counter- 
ideals that are a stark contrast to the biblical exemplars who ‘rouse [their] 
tears as intercession to [Christ]’.'°° 

Romanos’ On the Harlot enlarges the Lukan narrative, exploring the 
interiority of the harlot who, ‘with compunction’ (èv xatavuge1),"** closely 
follows Christ’s footsteps: 


Thy ppéva Sé THs oops epeuvijoa TfeAov 


` ~ ~ or > > x ¢ 1 162 
kal yvddver 1s EAaupev Ev AUTT ó Kupios 


e * 6 r 
I wish to search the mind*®? of the wise woman 
and to know how Jesus came to shine in her. 


To underscore the appeal of his protagonist as an exemplar worthy of 
emulation, Romanos juxtaposes the harlot’s tears and repentance with his 
own inability to feel compunction by briefly entering the hymn at the end 
of the first strophe: ‘but I, though I quail, remain in the filth of my deeds’ 
(éyc> 5è kai TTOOUUEVOS èmiuévo TSH PopBdpw T&v Zpywv pou)."°* This 
authorial intrusion into the hymn also serves as a device that could move 
the congregation to introspection and compunction. Romanos mediates 


153 
15 


On the Harlot, strophe t. 

This is a kontakion that was chanted during Holy Tuesday. However, it appears that Romanos 

composed two versions of this hymn on the same topic for the same day: Romanos le Mélode, 

Hymnes. Tome III, 322-64; Hymnes. Tome V, 296-326. 

155 A kontakion chanted during Holy Thursday. Hymnes. Tome IV, 111-42; Lash, On the Life of 
Christ, 129-38. 

156 An ‘alternative kontakion for Holy and Great Thursday’. Hymnes. Tome IV, 68. 

157 On Peters Denial, strophe 20. 158 Prelude 6, Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome III, 328. 

159 On Judas, strophe 3. 160 On Peters Denial, prelude 2. 6! On the Harlot, prelude 2. 

Strophe 4. 

Romanos’ choice of the Homeric Greek word (ppévas) did not simply mean the mind as the seat of 

the mental faculties, but also the heart as the seat of the passions. See H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, 

A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 1954. 

Strophe 1. 


À 
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the repentance of his protagonist and the obstinacy of his sinful self by 
opening a space of participation for the faithful and offering them a choice 
between exemplar and counterexample. "65 

However, Romanos’ intrusion is only fleeting. The hymn soon shifts 
back to the voice of the harlot — which is absent from the Gospels — and 
her first-person narrative: ‘I am going to him, because it is for me he has 
come’ (Arrépxouar Tps aÙùTóv, 51 éué yàp HAuGev)."°° Romanos drama- 
tises his protagonist’s repentance through the vocalisation of her emotions 
and the transformation of her desire. Often, it is dramatic dialogue — such 
as her extra-biblical encounter with the perfume-seller'®” — or even a 
soliloquy that unveils her emotions: 


TI&>5 ooi &teviow Tois Supaoiv 
À Tavtas atTraTHoa Tos veupaou; 
Tis oe SuTWTINOW Tov eUOTTAayXVOV 
oè Tapopyicaca Tov KTİOTNV uou; "6S 
How may I, who have trapped all with my glance, gaze on you? 
How may I, who have enraged you, my Creator, entreat you, the 
Compassionate? 


Before the harlot’s repentance, her lascivious gaze could incite wanton 
eroticism. Similarly, expensive perfume would have been a tool of her 
seduction. However, both are transformed when Romanos’ protagonist 
asks for forgiveness: 


AAAa éa ToOUTO TO WUPOV TIPds SUCM@TINOIW, KUpie, 
Kal Sopnoai poi Gpeow Tis aioxUvns 
ToU BopBdpou T&v Epyav pou.” 
But accept this sweet ointment as entreaty, my Master, 
and grant me forgiveness from the shame of 


the filth of my deeds. 


The transformation of licentious perfume into the fragrance of salvation 
manifests the harlot’s interiority and the metamorphosis of passion that is 
about to unfold. The hymn suggests a relationship between the sensorium 
and the emotions. The honing of the harlot’s senses enable her to perceive 
‘Christ’s words like sweet drops of fragrance raining down’ (6qpata Tot 
Xpiotot xabdrrep dpapata pawdueva).’”° Her desire for erotic fulfilment 


165 See Krueger’s reflections on Romanos as a “Byzantine Christian Everyman’ in Liturgical Subjects, 
a 6 68 

trophe 5, line 1. 197 Strophes 9-11. 1°% Prelude 2, lines 3—6. 

17° Strophe 1, lines 1-2. 


st 
rag 


169 Prelude 2, lines 7-9. 
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is redefined and reconfigured when she encounters Jesus, ‘the loveliest and 
creator of what is lovely, whose form the harlot longed for before she saw 
him’ (6 ġpaiótaToş kai THV paiwv ó ktTioTNs, ov Thy iðéav Trpiv in A 
Topyn ètrófnoev).*”" Tears of compunction transform her into ‘the wise 
woman’ and engender a mystical eroticism for Christ, which is evoked 
using affective stylistics that echo the epektasis'’* of the human to the 
divine: 
åpinuı Tous Tote, Tov yap vÕv Tåvu TO, 
Kal os piAotvTa& ue puupiw kal koñakeúvw' 
KAaio, oTeváw Kal Treifw Sikaiws Tobfjoai pe 
åAoioŬua Tpòs TOV TOBOV TOU TOoðNTOŬ, 


Kal dos Bédsı MIANBfivar, oUTw PAÕ TÒv èpaoThv pou”? 


I am leaving those who were once mine, because now I long greatly for him. 
And as the One who loves me, I anoint him and caress him, 

I weep and I groan and I urge him fittingly to long for me. 

I am changed to the longing of the One who is longed for, 

and, as he wishes to be kissed, so I kiss my lover. 


The harlot’s longing for ‘the One who is longed for’ only intensifies into a 
more ardent desire after she is ‘wounded by the vision of the One whose 
nature is invisible’ (étpaOnv mpòs thv iS€av Tot Zxovtos púow avei- 
Seov).'’* It is reminiscent of the nuptial imagery in the Song of Songs, 
which was interpreted by Rabbinic commentary and early Christianity as 
the love between Christ and the Church but also as the love between 
Christ and the soul made in his image.'’? Romanos boldly applies this 
typology of the mystical wedding to the longing of the harlot for Christ 
and her perception of his divine beauty, suggesting that an erotic yet 
spiritual bond emerges between them. 

Although Romanos does not explicitly present Christ as the bridegroom 
in this hymn, this theme emerges in his hymn On the Ten Virgins and in 
the hymns sung at the beginning of Holy Week that were composed and 
performed alongside his kontakia as part of the Triodion after his lifetime. 


Strophe 4, line 3. 

In the writings of Gregory of Nyssa — such as his Homilies on the Song of Songs and The Life of 
Moses — epektasis is the perpetual ascent of the human person towards God in an unlimited 
progress. The ‘desire of the soul that is ascending never rests content with what has been known’ — 
it is ‘always journeying toward the infinite by way of higher things’. See Homily 8 in Gregory of 
Nyssa, Homilies on the Song of Songs, 261. 

Strophe 5. 174 Strophe 11, line 4. 

See the discussion on affective mysticism in Chapter 2. See also Bernard McGinn, ‘Unio Mystical 
Mystical Union’, in The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. Amy Hollywood and 
Patricia Z. Beckman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 200-10. 
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The first prelude of Romanos’ On the Ten Virgins begins with the entreaty: 
‘Let us love the bridegroom’ (Tév vuupiov, &SeAgol, åyarhoopev). 7" And 
according to Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 143r, Grottaferrata AB I, 
fol. 156v, and Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 152r, one of the hymns that 
was sung by the faithful at the beginning of Holy Week warned about the 
bridegroom who is coming in the middle of the night: 


loù ó Nuygios ëpxeTa év TH LEOwW Tis VUKTOS, Kai uak&pioş ó Šoðos, Sv 
euptjoel ypryyopotvta, avdéios Sè dA, Sv eUptoe: PabULotvTa. BAéTEe 
oUv WuXT) HOU, Ut) TH Uttved kaTtevex Ors, iva uh TH Cavatoo Tapadobfjs, Kai 
THs Pacirsias Foo Kasias .. .'77 


Behold the Bridegroom comes in the middle of the night and blessed is the 
servant whom He shall find watching, but unworthy is he whom He shall 
find in slothfulness. Beware, then, O my soul, and be not overcome by sleep, 
lest thou be given over to death and shut out from the Kingdom .. .'7* 


At the beginning of Holy Week, Romanos’ On the Ten Virgins and the 
Triodion evoked the nuptial metaphor of the Song of Songs, inviting the 
faithful to identify with the wise virgins. These hymns were closely 
followed by On the Harlot, which presented the faithful with the harlot’s 
speech acts of compunction and repentance. 

By dramatising the compunction of biblical exemplars, Romanos’ kon- 
takia became poetic and musical embodiments of the tears and repentance 
of his protagonists. Poetry, dramatic dialogue and melody vividly described 
the emotions of scriptural heroes and their somatic manifestations. And as 
they sang the words of these protagonists, Romanos beckoned the congre- 
gation to enter the liturgical narrative: 


Tov votv &dvuyooouuev, THV ppéva Upawouev, TÒ TveŬŭpa UT] oBéowpev, 


TH Wuxi] SiavaoTtdépev Kal oTrouSdoupev oxe5ov ouptrabeiv TH dtrabei:'7? 


Let us raise up our minds, let us set our hearts on fire, let us not quench the spirit, 
Let us rise up in soul and let us hasten to share the Passion of the Dispassionate. 


Hearing and singing Romanos’ kontakia, the faithful could step into the 
liturgical world of the hymn and desire the compunction evoked amidst 
the mystagogy of holy ritual. The biblical exemplars examined above, such 


176 


Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome ITI, 324. 

The text appears in the earliest manuscripts of the Triodion but also in later redactions such as 
Tpia@diov Katavuxtikov, Tepigxov atracav Thy åvýkouoav alta aKoAouBiav Tis ayias Kai 
yeyaAns Teooapakootňs (Rome: [n.p.], 1879), 619. Hereafter, I cite the 1879 edition of the 
Triodion printed in Rome as TpiaSiov Katavuxtikév. 

Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 511. 

On Peters Denial, strophe 1, lines 1-2. 
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as the prodigal and the harlot, reaffirmed the link between compunction 
and repentance, presenting the faithful with scriptural heroes they could 
emulate — in stark contrast to Judas, who did not feel compunction. 


Compunction and the Eschaton 


The final theme that will guide my exploration of compunction in Roma- 
nos’ hymns is the eschaton. On the Second Coming is the most explicitly 
eschatological hymn by Romanos."*° However, On the Infernal Powers and 
On the Victory of the Cross are also noteworthy kontakia that touch upon this 
theme.*** Although the eschaton often denoted the last things — the end of 
the world and its final judgment by God — in Byzantine Christian thought, 
the eschaton was not simply a future occurrence but a reality anticipated in 
the liturgy and experienced in the Eucharist."** Indeed, a tension emerges 
between an eschatology that has already been inaugurated by the Incarna- 
tion, death and resurrection of Christ, and a future eschatology that will be 
consummated in the life of the age to come.**? According to Maximus’ On 
Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, the performance of the liturgy enacts the eschaton, 
collapsing past, present and future into liturgical time."** 

This is not to say that Christians were nonchalant about the end of 
history or their own death. Speculation on the Last Judgment as a 
historical event was common in the sixth century."®* But irrespective of 
whether the apocalypse was imminent, the sense of mortality and death, 
and the prospect of either salvation or condemnation, were surely com- 
punction’s bedfellows: 


18° Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome V, 232-67; Lash, On the Life of Christ, 221-30. This 
kontakion was chanted during the second of the three preparatory Sundays before Lent (Carnival 
Sunday). On the assignment of this hymn to Carnival Sunday in relation to the Second Coming, 
see Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 33-34. 

On the Infernal Powers is a ‘compunctious kontakion’ that was chanted during the Thursday of the 
fifth week of Lent. Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome IV, 242-61. Although Maas and Trypanis 
entitle this hymn On the Crucifixion, I find Grosdidier des Matons’ title — On the Infernal Powers — 
more apposite. 

Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 218-20. For early Christianity, the eschaton became a protean 
concept. See Brian Daley, The Hope of the Early Church: A Handbook of Patristic Eschatology 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), I-5. 

See Georges Florovsky, “The Patristic Age and Eschatology: An Introduction’, in Aspects of Church 
History: Volume Four in the Collected Works of Georges Florovsky (Belmont, MA: Nordland 
Publishing Company, 1975), 63—78; Baghos, ‘St Basil’s Eschatological Vision’. 

See chapter 24 in Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 206-13. For the Greek text, see Boudignon, 
Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 55-71. The ‘proclamation of the Gospel’ marks the ‘end of history’ 
and all that follows takes place in ‘the age to come’. Louth, ‘The Ecclesiology of Saint 
Maximus’, 114. 


185 Daley, The Hope of the Early Church, 179-84. 
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Katdavu€is kupia Eotiv, GUETEWPIOTOS SdUVN yuxÑs unõsuiav taut Tap- 
nyopiav mapéyouoa, póvnv è Thy auts avadAuow Kal? &pav 
pavtalouevn. "s 


True compunction is undistracted pain of soul, which takes for itself no 
consolation, each hour imagining only its death. 7 


Romanos draws on this distant yet looming event by cultivating liturgical 
compunction through his hymns, not simply as a preparation for future 
death and judgment, but as a mode of interacting with an unfurling reality 
that was proleptically internalised in the hearts of the faithful through 
sacred ritual. He warns the faithful that ‘[t]he eschaton is near’ (H goxatn 
èyyùs) and invites them to engage in a dialogue with their interiority: 
‘Why are you idle, my humble soul?"** 

The liturgical positioning of On the Second Coming amplified the 
remembrance of death and eschatological mood that Romanos’ kontakion 
sought to engender. Not only was it sung during the Sunday of Last 
Judgment, when the Gospel passage prescribed by the Typikon of the Great 
Church (Matthew 25:31-46) narrated this event in a parable’*? — it was 
sung a day after the Saturday of the Dead.'?°® The biblical passage for this 
day (Luke 21:8-36)'?" was also about the eschaton, predicting calamity 
and war, and urging the faithful to be watchful, lest the day come and they 
be caught unawares. Similarly, Romanos’ hymn On the Second Coming 
opens with a powerful evocation of apocalyptic imagery, a biblical pastiche 
drawn from a number of scriptural sources:'?* 


“Otav EAGNs, ó Oeds, mi ys ueTà Sóng, 
Kal TPÉUOUOI TA OCÚUTAVTO, 
TOoTauÒŞ SE TOU TUPOS TIPO TOU BhuaTos EAKEl, 
Kai BiBAo1 Siavoityovtal Kal Ta KPUTTTA SNMOOIEVOVTAL, 
ToTe pUoai UE EK TOU TUPOS TOU 
Kal &€iwoov èk Se€1ddv cou ue oTÑva, 
KpITa Sika1dTtate.'?? 


x86 John Klimakos, Ladder of Divine Ascent, PG 88, 808A. Although this is a seventh-century text, it 
was representative of the early Christian tradition of asceticism from the fourth century through to 
the sixth century. See Torrance, Repentance in Late Antiquity, 158-75. 

The translation is my own. 

On the Ten Virgins, strophe 1, lines 5 and 1, Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome V, 298. 
Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 2. 

1 According to the Typikon of the Great Church and the Typikon of St Alexios the Stoudite, this 
commemoration emerged as early as the ninth century and was a remembrance of all the departed. 
See Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 147-48. 

Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, 2. 

Matthew 25:31, Daniel 7:10, Revelation 21:12, Matthew 3:12, Matthew 25:33, 2 Timothy 4:8. 
193 Prelude. 
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When you come upon the earth, O God, in glory, 

And the whole universe trembles, 

while a river of fire flows before the seat of judgment, 

and books are opened and all secrets are disclosed, 

then deliver me from the unquenchable fire 

and count me worthy to stand at your right hand, 
Judge most just. 


Although the hymn initially presents judgment as a forthcoming event, a 
tension emerges between the end of time and its liturgical proximity. As 
the faithful sang of the eschaton, the immediacy of the fear and compunc- 
tion they were incited to feel became apparent: ‘accused by my conscience, 
I quake and tremble’ (ppitte Kai tTootpor Ud THs ouveidhoews). 4 

The refrain of the kontakion that the congregation would have sung — 
‘Judge most just’ — echoed throughout the hymn as a glimmer of hope and 
mercy amidst the tears and apocalyptic chaos that prevailed. Moreover, the 
image of Christ’s fearful coming is juxtaposed with the ‘ineffable beauty of 
the Bridegroom’ (Tò KdAAos éxeivo TO äppaoTov Tot vuupiou)™?? and the 
grace of the bridal chamber."?° Romanos reminds his audience that 
‘blessed will be the one who endures and loves [Christ] (uaxdpios goto 
SE ó pépæv Kai oTépyav oe), °? and immortality will be an ‘unutterable 
joy’ (xapàv tiv dvexAdAntov) that is ‘without end, without change’ 
(&teAeUTHTOV, &tpetrtov)."?* However, he advises the faithful to cultivate 
‘the fruit of repentance’ (Tòv Ts ueTavoias KapTrov) now rather than cry 
with ‘vain repentance’ (ueté&voiov paTtaiav) at the hour of judgment.'?? 
Despite the various portrayals of destruction and suffering, the compunc- 
tion and repentance the hymn arouses and beseeches is cast in a positive 
light as a medicine to ‘heal the wound of sin’*°° and as a participation in 
the ‘mercy, grace and forgiveness’*°" of God: 


Nv otv tot owttipos mdvtes SenfOuev Podvtes: «Ads kat&vusiv 
tois SovAo1s cou, KUpie, iv’ eUpopev äveow, 
Kpité& SikaióTtaTe». O? 


And now let us all entreat the Saviour as we cry, ‘Give compunction 
to your servants, Lord, that we may find pardon, 
Judge most just . 


However, the optimistic dénouement of the hymn did not dispel the 
damnation that awaited the unrepentant. Two other hymns by Romanos, 


94 Strophe 1, line 3. 195 Strophe 17, line 5. 196 Strophe 18, lines 2 and 9. 
p gale p 

197 Strophe 14, line 9. 19? Strophe 21, lines 8 and 5. 199 Strophe 22, lines 8 and 7. 
P. P P 

200 Strophe 23, lines 6-7. 201 Strophe 22, line 9. 202 Strophe 23, lines 8—10. 
P 7 P 9 P 
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On the Infernal Powers and On the Victory of the Cross, reminded the 
faithful of the eschaton and the exigency of repentance by plunging them 
into the underworld, before returning to the salvific power of Christ’s 
crucifixion. 

Chanted in the fifth week of the Lenten period, On the Infernal Powers 
begins with an eschatological tone but quickly recapitulates the imagery of 
healing that other kontakia such as On Repentance and On the Second 
Coming had evoked earlier in the pre-Lenten and early Lenten phase. The 
dialogue between self and soul is provoked by the imminence of death: 

Yuxń pou, wuXN pou, avaoTta: TÍ kaBevders; 

Tò téħos éyyier Kal uéńeis BopuBEio Bar 
avavnwov ovv, iva geiontai cou Xpiotds ó Oeds, 
6 TavtTaxot Tapav Kal Tà TavTa TANpdv.?°? 

O my soul, my soul, wake up—why do you sleep? 

The end draws near and you will be thrown into confusion, 

come to your senses then, so that Christ the God spares you, 

He who is everywhere and filling all things. 


However, Romanos quickly draws the attention of the congregation to the 
infirmary of Christ, which is a source of health for all of humanity.*°* This 
sanctuary of healing that Christ’s crucifixion has inaugurated becomes the 
undoing of the powers of hell and causes the devil to cry out in agony as 
the scene shifts to the underworld: 
«Ti Toijow TÕ vid Tis Mapicu; 
Kteiver ue ó BnOAceuitns, 6 Tavtayot Tapav Kal Ta TdavTa TÀNPÕV. 
‘O kógpoş SAos ETTANO BH TvV aÙTOŬ iayatov, 
Kérya Tà ëvõoðev Trove .. .»7°? 
‘What shall I do to the son of Mary? 


The Bethlehemite is killing me, 
He who is everywhere and filling all things. 


The world has been filled with his healings, 


but I, my insides suffer ...’ 


The dramatic dialogue that ensues between the devil and his infernal 
companions is reminiscent of that which takes place between Hades and 
Satan in a hymn by Romanos that was sung in the middle of Lent. 

In On the Victory of the Cross, Christ’s crucifixion has paradoxically left 
Hades bitterly wounded and afraid, but Satan insists that this is nothing 


*°3 On the Infernal Powers, prelude. 204 Strophe 1, lines 1-2. 
205 Strophe 1, lines 6-7, strophe 2, lines 1-2. 
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more than trickery: ‘Who has misled you?” When the latter realises his 
error, he grieves with the former, bemoaning their fall and Adam’s return: 
‘Now therefore, Hades, groan and I will harmonize with your wails’.*°” 
The tree that they had ‘carpentered up there for Mary’s Child’ to ‘do away 
with the second Adam’ has suddenly become a ‘holy trunk’ and ‘fair haven’ 
for ‘thieves, murderers and publicans and harlots’.*°* Against the backdrop 
of an underworld dirge, the faithful sing a song of triumph as they behold 
the most unlikely of heroes — the thief — steal the ‘unravished pearl’ from 
the Cross, and use it as a key to enter ‘again into Paradise’.*°? 

In the middle of Lent, according to the Typikon of the Great Church and 
Theodore the Stoudite’s eighth-century Oration on the Veneration of the 
Precious and Life-Giving Cross in Mid-Lent, the faithful venerated the wood 
of the Cross during the feast and its vigil.*'® Although the ceremonial 
grandeur of the patriarchal and royal procession of the Cross — complete 
with honour guard, incense and candles — occurred after the vigil, the 
sensual act of kissing the Cross, which would have been illuminated by the 
candlelight of Hagia Sophia or a nearby monastery and celebrated in On 
the Victory of the Cross, brought the faithful intimately close to the 
embodiment of sacrifice and regeneration they sang about: 


For in your Cross we all boast. 

To it let us nail our hearts, 

that on it we may hang our instruments 

And sing to you, the Lord of all, from the songs of Sion.” 


II 


Christ’s crucifixion also embodied the compunction that Romanos’ hymns 
sought to arouse by evoking a constellation of biblical narratives that 
framed the Lenten journey. It recalled the exile from Eden, the imminence 
of death and the prospect of judgment, but it also engendered salvation, 
created a sanctuary for Romanos’ biblical exemplars and was the source of 
healing that tears of compunction desired. Finally, it linked the last things 
with the first things through the melody and poetry of the refrain — ‘again 


206 Strophe 4. The story of On the Victory of the Cross was a familiar one. The apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus had gradually embedded the tale of Christ’s Orphic and Herculean descent into Hades 
and the character of Satan in the Christian imagination of Late Antiquity. By Romanos’ lifetime, 
they were ‘part of the resurrection celebrations throughout the empire’. See Frank, ‘Dialogue and 
Deliberation’, 171. 

Strophe 16, line 1. 298 Strophes 2 and 16. 209 Strophe 17. 

Theodore the Stoudite’s oration declares that ‘on this day the all-holy cross is worshipped and the 
resurrection of Christ is proclaimed. Today the life-giving tree is worshipped and the entire cosmos 
is reawakened to praise’. PG 99, 693. Quoted in Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom, 139. 
See also Taft and Kazhdan, ‘Cult of the Cross’, in ODB, 551-53. 

211 Strophe 18, lines 3—6. 
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to Paradise’ — which invited the faithful to return to the bliss of Eden 
where the story began. 


The Musical Dimension of Romanos’ Kontakia 


While I have already touched on the musical dimension of Romanos’ 
refrains, it is worth considering the overall melodic significance of his 
kontakia. Such an exploration is fraught with difficulty and 
I acknowledge that it might elicit more questions than conclusions, but 
it will provoke us to consider the role of music in the relationship between 
performance and compunction. According to the manuscript tradition, 
each of Romanos’ kontakia was composed in one of the eight modes of 
Byzantine music.*** In the case of On the Victory of the Cross, Grosdidier 
de Matons’ survey of the manuscripts indicates that it was composed in the 
grave mode*"* and with a unique melody that did not follow a contra- 
factum.*'* However, it is difficult to reimagine the emotive universe of 
Byzantium, and it is unclear what feelings this mode of Byzantine music 
may have elicited. The questions of whether music expresses emotion and 
what emotions music arouses are complex and have puzzled philosophers 
since antiquity.” ’ 

Contemporaneous perceptions of the characteristics of each of the eight 
modes of music in Byzantium are extant. One such example is the 
following poem on the grave mode: 


O fitting melody for the heavily armed phalanx, 

You have received the calling of deepness, which you bear, 

You, the simple mode, which holds the title of Grave, 

Loved by the one who hates thoughts to be expressed with shouts. 
Although you roar out a song of men, O second of third modes, 
While you are manifold, your friends are people of simplicity.” "$ 


For background on the origins of the system of modes, see Stig Simeon Ragnvald Frøyshov, “The 
Early Development of the Liturgical Eight-Mode System in Jerusalem’, St Vladimirs Theological 
Quarterly 51 (2007): 139-78. 

The grave mode is one of the eight modes (Oktoechos) of Byzantine sacred music. The grave mode 
belonged to the enharmonic genus. 

Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. Tome IV, 282. 

Stephen Davies, ‘Emotions Expressed and Aroused by Music’, in Handbook of Music and Emotion: 
Theory, Research, Applications, ed. Patrik N. Juslin and John A. Sloboda (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 15—43. 

216 See Frank Desby, “The Modes and Tunings in Neo-Byzantine Chant’ (PhD dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1974), 27. Desby quotes Greek verses that were probably 
added to the Oktoechos after the ninth century and which describe the sound of each of the modes. 
His source is Grottaferrata Heirmologion II (a thirteenth-century manuscript). I have modified 
Desby’s translation. 
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This poetic reflection on the grave mode of Byzantine music conjures 
feelings associated with conflict and war before juxtaposing them with 
quiet emotions of contemplation. Yet the pathway it paves to the musical 
dimension of Romanos’ kontakion is slippery at best. It is more fruitful to 
explore the way in which Romanos’ kontakia were set to music.*'” 

The liturgical expression of the sixth-century kontakion would have 
privileged text over music. Although melismatic elements cannot be dis- 
counted and do emerge centuries later in the Psaltika, it is more likely that 
Romanos’ music was syllabic, enhancing the rhetoric of the homily and 
encouraging the congregation to sing the refrain.*"* The repetition of the 
refrain may have attenuated the musical impact of the hymn but, by the 
same token, the tune may have been contagious, instantly appealing and 
memorable.*'? Romanos’ refrain formed an intrinsic part of the cognitive 
ecology of his hymns, creating an emotive universe where the human 
heart — as the nexus of mind, body and soul — could dwell in a liturgical 
world. The refrain’s melody would have embellished the emotional turns 
of the text and enriched its dramatic resonance. The refrain’s choral 
character would have facilitated the participation of the congregation in 
the singing of the kontakia, inviting the faithful to step into a liturgical 
world wherein intricate themes, various scriptural and apocryphal charac- 
ters, as well as the incarnate Logos, coexisted in the drama of salvation. 

The soundscape of the sacred space where the kontakion was performed 
would have contributed to the affective mystagogy of the liturgical event 
and elicited the faithful’s immersion in this atmosphere. This would have 
especially been the case if the kontakion was performed in the cathedral of 
Hagia Sophia, whose sonic architecture engendered rich reverberation. 
Indeed, the building acted as a kind of ‘musical instrument’, with the 
magnificent dome emitting sound waves ‘like an acoustic waterfall’ on the 
faithful below.**° 

Although it is difficult to understand today how the melody per se was 
emotionally meaningful so many centuries ago in Byzantium, the affective 
mystagogy of hymnody evoked an emotional and liturgical community. 


217 


See Alexander Lingas, ‘Sunday Matins in the Byzantine Cathedral Rite: Music and Liturgy’ (PhD 
dissertation, University of British Columbia, 1996), 7. 

Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 202; Jorgen Raasted, ‘Zur Melodie des Kontakions 
‘H map8évos ońuepov’, Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Âge Grec et Latin 59 (1989): 233-463 
Koder, ‘Imperial Propaganda’, 286-90. 

Moreover, the choice of grave mode may have kindled the musical memory of the audience, 
recalling other hymns that were composed in the same mode. 

Pentcheva, ‘Performing the Sacred’, 125. 
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As we saw in the previous chapter, hymnody exemplified Maximus the 
Confessor’s eschatological vision of liturgical worship, where the ‘spiritual 
delight of divine songs’ (mveuyatikiv Tv Belov doudtov TEPTVÓTNTA) 
moved souls ‘toward the unfading and blessed love of Goď’.??? In the 
mystery of worship, the faithful sang hymns with the angels and entered 
‘an unconfused unity’ (éovyxuTov ëvwoiw) where all were joined to each 
other.*** This was not a vision of liturgical theology and hymnody unique 
to Maximus. Several monastic foundation documents depict ‘the angelic 
choir singing continuously in heaven above, accompanied by (or alternat- 
ing with) the human choir below’.*”? 

The affective resonance of the particular mode of Byzantine music that 
characterised Romanos’ various kontakia may be elusive, but the overall 
purpose of sacred song was evident. Even before Maximus’ On Ecclesias- 
tical Mystagogy, Basil the Great spoke of liturgical music as a remedy for 
depraved passions and pedagogy for the soul. For Basil, such music did not 
enkindle the sensuality that could incite these passions. Rather, by mixing 
‘the sweetness of melody with doctrine’ and providing “a common surgery 
for souls’, hymnody could edify the faithful and elicit blessed emotions.*** 
Of course, music could just as easily have aroused depraved passions: 


For passions, which are the offspring of servility and baseness, are produced 
by [the music of corrupt songs]. On the other hand, we must employ that 
class of music that is better and leads to the better, which David, the sacred 
Psalmist, is said to have used to ease the madness of the king.*”° 


Similarly, Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, suggested that liturgical 
singing is not the music of the lyric poets. Sacred song combines ‘the 
sweetness of honey’ with ‘divine words’ in a way that moderates the 
passions through the ‘proper rhythm of life’ that leads to ‘the more sublime 


> 22 


state of life’. 


On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 11. See Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, 40. 

On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy, chapter 24, ibid., 60. On the notion of singing with the angels, see 
chapter 13, ibid., 42. 

Dubowchik, ‘Singing with the Angels’, 281. 

Homily on Psalm 1, translated in McKinnon, Music in Early Christian Literature, 65. A translation 
of the entire homily appears in Basil the Great, Exegetical Homilies, 151-5 4. For the Greek text, see 
PG 29, 209-12. 

225 Basil the Great, Address to Youth. On How They Might Benefit from Classical Greek Literature 
(Sydney: St Andrew’s Orthodox Press, 2011), 52. I have modified the translation. For the Greek 
text, see PG 31, 581D. 

Heine, Treatise on the Inscriptions of the Psalms, 91-92. For the Greek text, see Gregorii Nysseni. In 
inscriptiones Psalmorum: In sextum Psalmum: In ecclesiasten homiliae, ed. J. McDonough and 
P. Alexander, GNO 5 (Leiden: Brill, 1986), 33-34. 
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While it may be difficult to reimagine the emotive universe of Byzan- 
tium’s sacred music, a few insights can be retrieved. The refrain that the 
faithful sang could destabilise personhood, inviting them to enter the 
world of Romanos’ stories and feel the emotions of his protagonists. This 
was facilitated and amplified by the affective mystagogy of hymnody and 
the potential for sacred song to serve as a kind of pedagogy for the soul, 
edifying the congregation and eliciting blessed emotions. 


Concluding Remarks 


In retelling and amplifying the sacred stories that defined the Byzantines, 
Romanos’ kontakia sought to frame and shape an emotional and liturgical 
community in Constantinople. The Melodist’s compunctious hymns pre- 
sented sin as a sickness of the soul and repentance as its remedy. The 
thetoric of these hymns sought to evoke compunction and its purifying 
power, spurring the faithful to enter the infirmary of spiritual healing. 
Kontakia became liturgical scripts for the faithful, teaching them to yearn 
for tears of compunction and entreat God to bestow his compassionate 
mercy. Moreover, the performance of these hymns took place in a liturgi- 
cal environment, where icons and other sacred media contributed to the 
experience of liturgical emotions. 

Through the singing of hymns, the passions of the singer’s soul could 
mirror the text. Poetry and music showed forth the compunction of the 
prodigal, the harlot and other scriptural figures. Amidst an overarching 
narrative of exile, incarnation and salvation that framed the Lenten journey, 
Romanos’ hymns presented the hidden desires of scriptural characters, 
inviting the faithful to become part of the sacred drama unfolding before 
them and cry the tears of compunction that marked his protagonists’ 
repentance. They also cultivated compunction by dramatising the eschaton 
as a culmination of history that Christ’s incarnation, death and resurrection 
had already inaugurated — a liturgical reality that hymnody and the mysti- 
cism of the Eucharist embodied in the performance of poetry and melody. 

The faithful were invited to partake in this liturgical performance 
through the singing the refrain. However, even if a member of the 
congregation had no talent in singing, the action of listening to the sacred 
narrative and melody of a hymn, and hearing the voices of its biblical 
exemplars, opened a shared world of ‘aural images’ that were impressed 
upon the heart.**” In this way, the liturgical world that hymnody created, 


227 Harrison, The Art of Listening, 8. 
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the emotions its protagonists felt, and the tears of compunction they cried, 
could be internalised by the faithful. The songs of Romanos’ protagonists 
were not just the utterances and affections of scriptural characters or a 
hymnographer, they could become the voices and emotions of the faithful. 
After all, the Melodist’s hymns cultivated and mediated liturgical emotions 
that were collective yet personal.”** 


228 See McKinnon’s excerpt from Basil the Great’s Letters (207, 3) in Music in Early Christian 
Literature, 68—69: ‘Among us the people arise at night and go to the house of prayer; in pain, 
distress and anguished tears they make confession to God, and finally getting up from prayer they 
commence the singing of psalms .. . all in common as if from one mouth and one heart offer the 
psalm of confession to the Lord, while each fashions his own personal words of repentance.’ 
Although Basil is referring to psalmody, hymnody harnessed and amplified this liturgical tradition. 
For the Greek text, see PG 32, 764. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Andrew of Crete 


Born in Damascus around 660, Andrew of Crete was a homilist and 
hymnographer whose journey through Byzantium included sojourns in 
Jerusalem, Constantinople and Crete. He died in 740 on the island of Lesbos. 
Although it is generally agreed that he was educated in Jerusalem, served as a 
deacon at Hagia Sophia and ordained a bishop in Gortyna, there are aspects 
of his life that either remain the subject of scholarly debate or continue to be 
elusive because of the vagueness of his vita." Athanasios Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus published the vita in 1888, editing two of the surviving manu- 
scripts on Mt Athos: the tenth-century codex 79 of Vatopedi Monastery (the 
earliest extant manuscript) and the fifteenth-century codex 148 of Dionysiou 
Monastery.” However, Panagiotes Skaltses’ recent critical edition of the Life 
of St Andrew of Crete analyses nine of the twelve manuscripts of the vita that 
are extant, correcting a number of errors in the nineteenth-century edition 
and referencing various patristic texts alluded to in the vita.’ 

The Life of St Andrew was originally written by an obscure figure known 
as Niketas, possibly as early as the eighth century, though some argue that 
he lived in the tenth century.* Some aspects of Niketas’ account, such as 


The more recent explorations of Andrew’s vita by Alexander Kazhdan and Marie-France Auzépy are 
valuable but the critical study undertaken by Siméon Vailhé remains indispensable. Vailhé, ‘Saint 
André de Crète’, Echos d’Orient 5 (1902): 378-87; Auzépy, ‘La carrière d’André de Crète’, BZ 88 
(1995): I-12; Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850) (Athens: National Hellenic 
Research Foundation, 1999), 37—41. 

Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., ‘Life of St Andrew of Crete’, in AvéAexta lepoooAupitikts 
Ztayuoroyias, Vol. 5 (St Petersburg: Kirschbaum, 1898), 169-79. 

Panagiotes Skaltses, ed., “Bios tot èv éyiois Totpds fuadv Avdpéou tot ‘lepocodupitou, 
apyxiettioxdtrou Kerns [Life of our Father among the Saints Andrew of Jerusalem, Archbishop of 
Crete]’, in O Ayios Avipéas Apyiettioxotros KpńTngs o lepocoAupitns, Todiotyos Epesot AéoBou. 
Mpaxtixé Emiotnpovixot ZuveSpiou (1-4 louAiou 2003) (Mytilene: Holy Metropolis of Mytilene, 
2005), 367-94. 

See John F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 79; Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 37. See also the 
commentary on this issue in the introduction to the critical edition by Skaltses, ‘Bios’, 367-69. 
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Andrew of Crete’s presence at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, are ques- 
tionable. Moreover, some crucial details about the life of the saint are 
absent from the vita. Nevertheless, the account provides a sketch of key 
milestones in Andrew’s life. Interestingly, the Life of St Andrew contains an 
hagiographical parallel with the vita of Romanos the Melodist. Echoes of 
Romanos miraculously receiving the gift of sacred song can be heard in the 
narrative of Andrew being granted the gift of speech when he was eight 
years old. According to Andrew’s vita, his voice was liberated and his 
speech became ‘articulate’ (Zvap8pov) after he partook of the ‘life-giving 
body and blood’ (Cwotroiot owpatos Kai oipatos) of Christ on the first 
day of his eighth year.” The hagiographer interprets the seven years of 
muteness as a kind of divine pedagogy, ‘ordaining the good way of life in 
silence’ (rpotrumouuévæv Tijs év fouxia xpnoTiis Siaywyfis) and suggests 
the eighth year manifests ‘the eighth and first day without evening’ (tiv 
òyõónv Kai TpaTnY avéotrepov hugpav) — the life of the age to come.° 
Romanos’ gift of song and Andrew’s gift of speech betoken the Byzantine 
view of hymnography as vatic and its performance as a manifestation of 
divine mysteries.” 

Some further brushstrokes of Andrew’s life can be ascertained with some 
confidence. Andrew’s early association with the church of the Anastasis in 
Jerusalem, where he became a monk and was educated, explains why some 
historical sources refer to him as Andrew of Jerusalem. However, either in 
685 or soon thereafter, Andrew journeyed to Constantinople, where he 
attained important ecclesiastical offices, administered an orphanage and 
tended to the poor. He was elected to the archiepiscopal see of Crete 
around 711. Over the course of his career, his compositions were largely 
liturgical songs, but his panegyrical and festal homilies should not be 
overlooked, especially given they are also liturgical. Nevertheless, the 
corpus of homilies attributed to Andrew is problematic: 


confusion concerning Andrew’s actual corpus will remain until a systematic 

study has been made of all the homilies both on stylistic and contextual 
8 

grounds. 


> Skaltses, ‘Bios’, 382; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Life of St Andrew’, 171. 6 Ibid. 

7 See the poetry of Gregory the Theologian who deliberately invoked the Holy Spirit, not the Muses of 
Greek mythology. McGuckin, ‘Poetry and Hymnography’, 648. 

8 Mary B. Cunningham, ‘Andrew of Crete: A High-Style Preacher of the Eighth Century’, in Preacher 
and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, ed. Mary Cunningham and 
Pauline Allen (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 268. Cunningham has also translated several of Andrew’s 
homilies in Wider than Heaven: Eighth-Century Homilies on the Mother of God (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2008), 71-138. For the Greek text of the homilies attributed to Andrew 
of Crete, see PG 97, 805-1304. 
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His surviving hymns were largely composed in the same genre — kanon — 
and were devoted to liturgical feasts such as the nativity of the Theotokos, 
the resurrection of Lazarus and the celebration of Mid-Pentecost.? The 
epic hymn known as the Great Kanon is his magnum opus. 

Andrew of Crete lived during a tempestuous but momentous chapter in 
the history of Byzantium. The late seventh and early eighth centuries 
ushered in a period of social, political and religious upheaval that trans- 
formed Byzantine culture.'° The Roman Empire was facing the threat of 
an emergent Arab caliphate and losing its imperial control of a changing 
political landscape in the Balkans. Moreover, the discord engendered by 
the theological controversies of Monothelitism (the question of whether 
Christ had a single will) and Iconoclasm was so profound that it threatened 
to unravel the harmony of church and state. ** 

The Byzantine conflict over icons may have been a political struggle, but 
it was also a theological crisis connected with the Christological contro- 
versies that divided Christianity in the fifth and sixth centuries.** So 
critical was the defence of icons for Byzantine theology that, according 
to John of Damascus, who was contemporary with Andrew, it would 
either uphold or break every link in the great chain of images that began 
with the Creator of all images and Christ as the ‘image of the invisible 
God’."* This “cosmology of icons’ linked Creator and creation ‘through a 
comprehensive schema of images’ and enshrined icons within a ‘hierarchi- 
cal metaphysical reality’ that included humanity, Scripture and typological 
images — such as the burning bush or Melchizedek — which prefigured 


? PG 97, 1305-44. 

1° See Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 436-58; Andrew Louth, ‘Byzantium Transforming 
(600-700)’, in The Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire c. 500-1492, ed. Jonathan Shepard 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 221-48. 

Cunningham, ‘Andrew of Crete’, 267. On Monothelitism and its context, see John Meyendorff, 
Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1989), 
333-80. On the theological apologia for icons during the iconoclastic conflict, see Jaroslav 
Pelikan, Imago Dei: The Byzantine Apologia for Icons (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2011). 

Ibid., 70. The foreword by Judith Herrin to the new edition of Pelikan’s lectures (which were 
originally delivered in 1987) provides an overview of more recent developments in scholarship on 
Iconoclasm. For an examination of the historical and cultural context of Iconoclasm, see Brubaker 
and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era. 

Colossians 1:15. John of Damascus’ examination of the six links in the great chain of images appears 
in his third Apologetic Oration on the Holy Icons, 16-23. See Bonifatius Kotter, ed., Die Schriften des 
Johannes von Damaskos 111. Contra imaginum calumniatores orationes tres (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1975), 
125-30 (PG 94, 1337-44). The third oration is translated by Andrew Louth in Three Treatises on 
the Divine Images (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2003), 81-158 (see 95—100 for 
the six kinds of images). 


re) 
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what was to come in the history of salvation.’* Although icons were the 
sixth and final link in this great chain of images, they were explicitly linked 
to the first five classes of image in such a way that the iconoclastic 
disavowal of icons was ‘tantamount to a rejection not only of one link 
but of the entire chain of images’."? 

Hymnody for Andrew of Crete was also part of this great chain of 
images." On the one hand, it was a verbal icon that enacted a rewritten 
Bible. On the other hand, it paraded before the faithful exemplars and 
counter-ideals that were scriptural reflections of the soul. Indeed, Andrew 
of Crete alludes to this phenomenon by describing David’s composition of 
Psalm 50 as the creation of an image: 


Aauid motè éveoTiAwoe, cuyypawapevos os èv cikdvi, Ŭuvov, Sr ot Thy 
mpv eAeyyel, fv eipyaoato Kpauydlwy “EAénoov ue" col yap poved 
2EMapTov, TH Tavtwv Oed, avTds Kabdpiody ue.” 


David once composed a hymn, setting forth, as in an image, the action he 

had done; and he condemned it, crying: “Have mercy upon me, for against 
r > I8 

you only have I sinned, God of all, cleanse me’. 


Likewise, the Great Kanon is a poetic meditation on and vivid description 
of the ‘godly deeds’ and ‘evil deeds’ of each person’s life.'? This ekphrasis is 
performed in a reflexive way, summoning images of various biblical figures 
and asking the faithful to examine their own feelings and ponder their own 
actions as they contemplated the adventures of these figures. The singer’s 
soul, which can be a reflection of — or reflected in — the images appearing 
in Andrew of Crete’s poetic universe, is ultimately presented as an image of 
God that has been discoloured and tainted by sin, yet which can be 


14 Pelikan, Imago Dei, 175-81. 15 Ibid., 182. 

‘6 As Mary Cunningham has argued, Dionysius the Areopagite’s philosophy helped to shape Andrew 
of Crete’s understanding of ‘the way in which divine truth may be apprehended, even if only dimly, 
by means of types, imprints or images that take the form of mental images or words. It is also worth 
noting that he sees this process as happening not only in the context of penitential prayer, ascetic 
exercise or rational enquiry, but above all through participation in the liturgical celebration of the 
Church. Deification, he implies, occurs in the lives of the Christian faithful when they join in the 
timeless but also commemorative celebration of the liturgy’. Cunningham, “The Impact of Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite on Byzantine Theologians’, in A Celebration of Living Theology: 
A Festschrift in Honour of Andrew Louth, ed. Justin A. Mihoc and Leonard Aldea (London: 
Bloomsbury, 2014), 57. 

This strophe, which is from the seventh ode of the Great Kanon, appears in two of the earliest 
manuscripts of the Triodion: Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 79v, and Grottaferrata A I, fol. 13v. It is 
also in the post-Byzantine examples of the received tradition, such as Tpiadiov Katavuxtikdv, 482. 
18 The English translation is my own. 

19 From the first ode, strophes 7—8: Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 69r—v. TpiwSiov KatavuKtikdy, 463. 
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restored to its original beauty through tears of compunction.*° On several 
occasions throughout the Great Kanon, Andrew of Crete entreats the 
faithful to visually experience the divine mystery: ‘See now, see that I am 
God: give ear, my soul, to the Lord as He cries to you’ (‘ISete Sete, 6T1 
¿yo ciu Oeds, éveotiou yux you, Tod Kupiou Bodvtos)** — and later in 
the same ode: “Know and see that I am God, who searches hearts’ (væte 
Kal iSete, STi èy% eis Oeds, 6 épeuvddsv KapSias).”* The desire for visual 
communion continues later in the hymn: ‘O Master and Lord, may my 
tears be to me as Siloam, so that I also may wash clean the eyes of my soul 
and with my mind behold You, the light before the ages’ (ZiAwa yevéo Boo 
uol TÈ Saxpuc pou, Agotrota Kupie, iva viwapoar Kdryo, TAS KÓPAS TTS 
KapSias, Kai Sw oF voEspdds, TO PAs TO TIPS aicdvoov).”? 


Byzantine Hymnography and the Kanon 


A revised critical history of the kanon is desirable.** Although Wellesz 
and Grosdidier de Matons have explored the history and significance of 
the genre, some of their assumptions were erroneous.” More recent 
studies have shown that kanons might have emerged as early as fourth- 
century Jerusalem and that they never supplanted the other prominent 
genre of hymnography — the kontakion — in the seventh and eighth 
centuries.~” In Constantinople, the strophic poems known as kanons 
coexisted with kontakia in the liturgical season of Lent and the broader 
calendar of worship, allowing the faithful to experience the performance 
of hymns belonging to both these genres during the cycle of sacred feasts 
and fasts. 

The nine odes of a kanon are modelled on the nine biblical canticles 
found in the fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus and other early 


2° This theme emerges in the second ode of the Great Kanon. 


Second ode, strophe 1. Sinai Graecus, fol. 71v; Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 81; Tpicbiov 
Katavuxtikév, 467. 
Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 72r; Grottaferrata Af I, fol. 8v; TpioSiov Katravuktikóv, 468. 
Fifth ode, strophe 21, Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 76v; Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 11v; TpiaSiov 
KatavuxTikév, 477. 

Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 245 (footnote 7). 

Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 198-239; Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Liturgie et hymnographie’, 
31-43. 

Stig Simeon Ragnvald Froyshov, “The Georgian Witness to the Jerusalem Liturgy: New Sources 
and Studies’, in Inquiries into Eastern Christian Worship: Selected Papers of the Second International 
Congress of the Society of Oriental Liturgies, Rome, 17-21 September 2008, ed. Bert Groen, Steven 
Hawkes-Teeples and Stefanos Alexopoulos (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 237-40; Lingas, “The 
Liturgical Place of the Kontakion’, 50-57. 
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manuscripts of the Septuagint Bible.*” The canticles, which sometimes 
vaty from nine to fifteen, provided early Christianity with a series of 
liturgical songs for worship throughout the week, based on the songs of 
righteous biblical figures that were sung in thanksgiving following the 
occurrence of a miracle, such as the crossing of the Red Sea: 


(1) The Song of Moses and Miriam (Exodus 15:1-19) 

(2) The Song of Moses at the end of his life (Deuteronomy 32:1—43) 
(3) The Prayer of Hannah (1 Kingdoms [1 Samuel] 2:1-10) 

(4) The Prayer of Habakkuk (Habakkuk 3:1-19) 

(5) The Prayer of Isaiah (Isaiah 26:9—-20) 

(6) The Prayer of Jonah (Jonah 2:3—-10) 

(7) The Prayer of Azariah (Daniel 3:26—56) 

(8) The Song of the Three Youths in the furnace (Daniel 3:57—88) 

(9) The songs of the Virgin (Magnificat) and Zacharias (Luke 1:46-57, 


68-79).”* 


These canticles were sung during the orthros, the office of matins pre- 
scribed for daybreak. Their use as a complete cycle during this office has its 
origins in the vigil that began on Saturday evening, before becoming a 
fixed element of the orthros.”? 

Hymnographers who composed kanons would often allude to each of 
these familiar biblical canticles as they wrote new texts for various liturgical 
festivals. An example of a kanon that follows the thematic structure of the 
biblical canticles is the paschal kanon for the feast of the Resurrection in 
the Pentekostarion. In the first ode, the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ echo the passage from death to life that Moses and the Israelites 
experienced when they escaped the wrath of Pharaoh by crossing the Red 
Sea. However, Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon faintly echoes the thematic 
structure of the biblical canticles, and only insofar as it loosely follows the 
biblical narrative of salvation. Although the first ode explores the actions of 
Adam and Eve, and while the ninth ode plucks various narratives from the 
Gospels, the seven other odes in between sometimes blur the chronology 
of the Old Testament narrative, interweaving the stories of various scrip- 
tural figures. 


*7 On the emergence of the biblical canticles, see James Miller, “Let Us Sing to the Lord”: The 
Biblical Odes in the Codex Alexandrinus’ (PhD dissertation, Marquette University, 2006). 

28 The Magnificat was sung every day and three canticles were performed on Sundays. See Krueger, 
Liturgical Subjects, 141. 

2 Robert F. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West: The Origins of the Divine Office and Its 
Meaning for Today (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1986), 198-99, 277-83. 
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The salient purpose of Andrew’s composition is to arouse compunction, 
which is why it goes beyond the framework of the canticles, beginning 
with the narrative of Adam and Eve, juxtaposing figures such as Cain and 
Abel, and summoning a litany of biblical characters who exemplify repen- 
tance. As we will see, the biblical canticles were only one of the textual and 
musical threads that wove the odes of the Great Kanon into an epic 
narrative of repentance against the backdrop of divine providence, illus- 
trating the iconic nature of liturgical action. Indeed, the Great Kanon 
exhibits only some of the characteristics of its genre. As with other kanons, 
the Great Kanon consists of nine odes, though there are numerous exam- 
ples of kanons where the second ode is omitted. Each ode begins with a 
model stanza, an /eirmos (eipuds), that serves as the musical and metrical 
model for each of the stanzas that will follow. However, unlike other 
kanons, the Great Kanon does not link the odes together using an acrostic 
that reflects on the feast during which the kanon was to be sung. Moreover, 
whereas a kanon would usually contain around four stanzas after the 
heirmos of each ode, the Great Kanon devotes many more stanzas to each, 
resulting in an epic poem of 250 stanzas. Its lengthy performance allowed 
the faithful to meditate on its recurring themes and panoply of characters. 
In this regard, the Great Kanon creatively appropriates the monastic literary 
genre of chapters (kepdAcia), fusing the ascetic themes of this genre with 
the biblical contemplation of the kanon.*° 

A characteristic element of the Great Kanon and the Middle Byzantine 
kanon repertoire is repetition.*’ Three aspects of Andrew’s poem exhibit 
this characteristic: the thematic repetition of compunction and repen- 
tance in each ode; the invocation of familiar biblical exemplars who 
reinforce the penitential tone of the kanon; and the infrequent use of a 
refrain in some odes. Although this repetitive dimension of the Great 
Kanon may seem tedious to a modern audience, it is typical of the 
memory culture of Byzantium, which cultivated a visual narrative for 
the mind and persuaded the soul to ‘remain vigilant in the fight against 
oblivion’.** Andrew’s poem illustrates how the kanon — with its musical 
rhythm and choral nature — enacted and embodied the feeling of 


3° Doru Costache, ‘Reading the Scriptures with Byzantine Eyes: The Hermeneutical Significance of 
St Andrew of Crete’s Great Canon’, Phronema 23 (2008): 53. 

3* Jaakko Olkinuora, ‘Revisiting the Great Canon by Andrew of Crete’, forthcoming in the publication 
of the proceedings of the 2016 International Congress of the Society of Oriental Liturgy in 
Armenia. 

32 Amy Papalexandrou, “The Memory Culture of Byzantium’, in James, ed., A Companion to 
Byzantium, 110. 
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compunction within a meaningful practice, encouraging the faithful to 
participate in the performance of the hymn, enter its poetic and musical 
universe, and internalise the emotions it evoked. 


Manuscripts, Editions and Translations 


Unearthing the original text of the Great Kanon that Andrew of Crete 
wrote in eighth-century Byzantium is a difficult task. As there is no extant 
manuscript from the lifetime of Andrew, the edition of the text that 
scholars often use is the one that appears in the Triodion published in 
Italy after the fall of Constantinople.*? It is similar to the version of the text 
in the Patrologia Graeca.’* These editions contain Andrew of Crete’s 
composition, but it is interlaced with additional prayers and hymns that 
are not found in the earliest manuscripts of the Triodion. However, there is 
currently no critical edition of the Great Kanon based on the manuscript 
tradition of the Triodion. Although the liturgical reforms of the Stoudite 
monks in the ninth and tenth centuries enshrined the Great Kanon in the 
Triodion alongside a cornucopia of other hymns to create the cycle of 
Lenten offices, ensuring its transmission to posterity, this created a hercu- 
lean task for any scholar who wishes to find and examine the many 
Triodion manuscripts that contain the text of Andrew’s poem.?’ 

The manuscript tradition begins with Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 691— 
83v, a tenth-century Triodion of Constantinopolitan provenance, which 
represents the earliest witness to Andrew’s composition and its perfor- 
mance during the fifth week of Lent.3° This manuscript is linked to two 
other manuscripts of the Triodion from the eleventh century: Vaticanus 
Graecus 771, fol. 18v, and Grottaferrata Af I, fols. 7v-16r.*” Although the 
publication of this hymnal in Italy after the fall of Constantinople repre- 
sents the received tradition and the final stage of the evolution of the 
Triodion during the twilight of Byzantium, the liturgical performance of 
the Great Kanon began during the Middle Byzantine period. This study 
reimagines the performance of Andrew’s composition as a centrepiece of 
the Lenten journey for the Byzantine faithful during this time. 


33 Tpiadiov Katavuxtikdv, 463-91. This nineteenth-century edition printed in Rome exemplifies the 
received tradition and is based on the earliest editions of the Triodion printed in Venice at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. See Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 172. 

34 PG 97, 1329-85. 

35 For an overview of how this liturgical book was compiled, see Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten 
Triodion, 38—43; Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 35-39. 

36 Quinlan, Sin. Gr. 734-735, 16-415 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 174. 

37 Quinlan, Sin. Gr. 734-735, 39—40. 
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Whether the performance of the Great Kanon emerged in an urban, 
monastic or cathedral setting and where in Byzantium this first occurred, 
are difficult questions to answer. There is no explicit mention of the Great 
Kanon in the Typikon of the Great Church, but this is unsurprising since the 
kanon was not a characteristic practice of the cathedral rite of Hagia 
Sophia. However, the singing of kanons in Hagia Sophia is suggested by 
the Jerusalem Stavrou 40 manuscript, which mentions the chanting of 
kanons during Great Lent.?* The eleventh-century rubrics of Alexios the 
Stoudite and the twelfth-century Sinai Graecus 1096 manuscript of 
the Typikon of St Sabas Monastery prescribe the Great Kanon for matins 
on the Thursday of the fifth week of Lent.’? This is also the case in the 
Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis near Constantinople 
and the twelfth-century Typikon of the Monastery of Christ the Saviour at 
Messina.*° Both these texts also prescribe reading portions of the Life of St 
Mary of Egypt at certain points before and during the singing of the Great 
Kanon.” Indeed, the singing of the Great Kanon was only linked with the 
recitation of the Life of St Mary of Egypt after the eleventh century in 
Byzantium.** While variation over the centuries and across geographies is 
inevitable, and although some details remain elusive, it is clear that the 
Great Kanon became a canonical feature of Great Lent and the Triodion. 
It is difficult to outline how this occurred. 

It is not only the modern scholar who encounters this difficulty as she or 
he explores the sources of Byzantine liturgical practice and its evolution. 
The eleventh-century monk known as Nikon of the Black Mountain 
experienced perplexity a millennium ago when faced with a similar task: 


38 See Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome II, to. 

39 For the rubrics of Alexios the Stoudite, see Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 175. See fol. 171v of Sinai 
Gr. 1096 for the prescription of the Great Kanon. For an examination of Sinai Gr. 1096, see 
Galadza, ‘Greek Liturgy in Crusader Jerusalem: Witnesses of Liturgical Life at the Holy Sepulchre 
and St Sabas Lavra’, Journal of Medieval History 43, no. 4 (2017): 421-37. The Great Kanon is also 
prescribed for the same day in the twelfth-century Sinai Graecus 1094, fols. 81v—82r: https://loc 
.gov/item/00271076411-ms/ (retrieved 1 March 2019). On the Typikon of St Sabas Monastery, see 
André Lossky, ‘Le Typikon byzantin: Edition d’une version grecque partiellement ineditée: Analyse 
de la partie liturgique’ (ThD dissertation, St Sergius Institute, 1987). 

4° Robert H. Jordan, The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis: March-August, the 

Movable Cycle (Belfast: Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 2005), 434-37; M. Arranz, Le Typicon du 

monastère du Saint-Sauveur a Messine. OCA 185 (Rome: Pontificum Institutum Orientalium 

Studiorum, 1969), 222. 

In the former, four portions are read after the recitation of the second and third kathismata (the 

divisions of the Psalter) and after the third and sixth odes of the kanon. In the latter, three portions 

are read. For the Greek text of the Life of St Mary of Egypt, see PG 87, 3697-726. I have used the 

English translation by Maria Kouli in Alice-Mary Talbot, ed. Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ 

Lives in English Translation (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996), 65-94. 

4 Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, 196-97; Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 244-45. 
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I came upon and collected different typika, of Stoudios and of Jerusalem, 
and one did not agree with the other, neither Studite with another Studite 
one, nor Jerusalem ones with Jerusalem ones. And, greatly perplexed by 
this, I interrogated the wise ones and the ancients, and those having 
knowledge of these matters and seasoned in things pertaining to the office 
of ecclesiarch and the rest, of the holy monastery of our holy father Sabas in 
Jerusalem ...? 


After Nikon considered all these traditions, he distilled them to create his 
own set of rubrics. At first glance, this exemplifies the diversity of liturgical 
practices that existed in Byzantium, but upon closer inspection it is a 
testament to how intrinsic fidelity to tradition became a unifying thread in 
the development of Byzantine liturgical practice, ‘much as a writer fully in 
command of his mother tongue and its literary forms brings forth from his 
storehouse what is at once old and new’.** 

Therefore, while my examination of Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon 
explores the text in the editions of the Triodion printed in Venice and Rome 
after the fall of Constantinople, as well as the text in the Patrologia Graeca, 
I also reference the text in Sinai Graecus 734-735, Vaticanus Graecus 
771 and Grottaferrata AB I. I have also consulted Giannouli’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Great Kanon based on the thirteenth-century commentaries of 
Akakios Sabaites.*” Although Akakios’ version of Andrew’s composition 
exhibits some notable variations from the early Triodion manuscripts, 
especially with the regard to the ordering of the strophes, none of the 
differences significantly change the nub of the Great Kanon. Most impor- 
tantly, I have sought to reimagine its performance in Byzantium and 
explore what it signified for the faithful. While it might be difficult to 
reconstruct the performance of this text at a particular point in time and in 
a specific church or monastery, reimagining the Great Kanon as a recurring 
hymn within the framework of the Lenten experience is feasible. 

The English translations of the Great Kanon are my own. However, 
I have consulted two existing translations of the Greek text. The first 
translation of the Great Kanon is by Ware and Mother Mary.*° The second 


4 


S 


This excerpt from the preface to Nikon of the Black Mountain’s Taktikon is quoted and translated 
in Robert F. Taft, ‘Mount Athos: A Late Chapter in the History of the Byzantine Rite, DOP 42 
(1988): 179. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Antonia Giannouli, Die Beiden Byzantinischen Kommentare zum Großen Kanon des Andreas von 
Kreta: Eine Quellenkritische und Literarhistorische Studie (Vienna: Verlag der Österreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2007), 182—224. 

The Lenten Triodion, 378—415. 
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is by Sister Katherine and Sister Thekla.*” Provided there is no stark 
disparity between the editions and manuscripts, I will limit my footnote 
references of the Greek text to the manuscripts I have examined and the 
1879 edition of the Triodion published in Rome. While Vaticanus Graecus 
771 is one of the earliest witnesses to the singing of the Great Kanon during 
the fifth week of Lent, it does not contain the text of Andrew’s composi- 
tion but simply the title of what is to be chanted, the author and mode of 
Byzantine music — plagal second — and a direction to ‘search for it in the 
beginning of the Tropologion (Gits: sis Thv &pxh TO tpotroAoytou)’.4* In 
numbering the strophes of the Great Kanon, I have considered the heirmos 
of each ode to be a kind of prelude and counted the stanza that follows 
each heirmos as the first strophe. 


The Liturgical Context of the Kanon 


The fourteenth-century ecclesiastical historian Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos posits that Andrew composed the Great Kanon in his 
twilight years as a first-person narrative of repentance.*? Getcha has 
recently reiterated this theory, agreeing with the view of Ivan Karabinov 
that Andrew wrote this liturgical poem with this intention in mind.*° 
Whether this was indeed the case is difficult to discern. It certainly is not a 
view that is corroborated by the vita that Niketas wrote in the ninth 
century, and it is not a theory that is borne out by the text of the Great 
Kanon, which only contains oblique references to the numerous sins and 
the desire for repentance.’ In any case, in the liturgical tradition of 
Byzantium, Andrews composition became a ‘compunctious kanow 
(kavev KaTavuKTikds) that was experienced during Great Lent.’* This 


47 St Andrew of Crete. The Great Kanon. The Life of St Mary of Egypt (Whitby: The Greek Orthodox 
Monastery of the Assumption, 1980), 29-64. 

Fol. 118v. The Tropologion was an anthology of hymns compiled in the eighth century as a revised 
hymnal for the Holy City. Manuscripts Sinai Gr. NE MI 5 and Sinai Gr. NE MF 56 (eight to ninth 
century) are the oldest known Greek Tropologia from Jerusalem. However, it is difficult to ascertain 
which Tropologion Vaticanus Graecus 771 references. 

Getcha cites the Synaxarion of Xanthopoulos in The Typikon Decoded, 174-75. 5° Tbid. 

The argument in a recent article by Panteleimon Tsormpatzoglou that the composition of the text 
occurred after the Monothelite synod of 712 is not convincing. The article suggests that the 
dogmatic strophes in the Great Kanon show Andrew’s concern for confessing the true dogma of 
the Orthodox Church. However, dogmatic strophes are a standard feature of kanons — the Great 
Kanon is not exceptional in this regard. See Tsormpatzoglou, ‘ʻO Av8péas Kpttns (660-740) kar o 
TmBavds xpdvos ouyypaphş Tou MeydiAou Kavévos [Andrew of Crete (660-740) and the likely 
composition date of the Great Kanon]’, Byzantina 24 (2004): 7-42. 

This is how it is entitled in Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 69r, and Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 7v. 
Vaticanus Graecus 771 calls it ‘the Great Kanon’ (Méyas Kaveov), fol. 118v. 
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designation facilitated the practice of compunction by calling to mind a 
wider corpus of compunctious literature and its themes of tears, repen- 
tance and the Last Judgment. The Great Kanon therefore also belongs to 
the genre of compunctious poetry, which sought to arouse contrition.*? 

As a liturgical hymn that became part of the Triodion, the Great Kanon 
was sung in the fifth week of Lent during the orthros.’* The orthros was 
‘a daybreak service’ that represented one of the ‘original hours of both the 
cathedral and monastic offices’.”* It was preceded by vespers and, if the 
occasion was a significant liturgical event, the pannychis, and it culminated 
in the Divine Liturgy. An inherent characteristic of the ninth-century 
orthros adopted by the Stoudite monastery in Constantinople is the kanon. 
While it is unclear whether the Great Kanon was one of the kanons that 
were chanted in Hagia Sophia during Great Lent in the Middle Byzantine 
period, the boundaries that separated lay congregations and monastic 
communities were porous.°° In the final centuries of Byzantium, the 
kanons of the monastic orthros were ‘celebrated beyond the monastery 
throughout the Orthodox world’ and became a cornerstone of morning 
prayer for monastic and non-monastic communities alike.’” 

Although the Great Kanon was sung in its entirety during the fifth week 
of Lent in tenth-century Byzantium, if not earlier, it was also separated 
into four sections and chanted at compline during the first week of Lent, 
though only after the eleventh century.** The singing of kanons in mon- 
asteries was a choral performance. The Typikon of the Monastery of St John 
the Forerunner on Pantelleria, the Typikon of the Monastery of St John 
Stoudios in Constantinople and the Small Catechesis of Theodore the 
Stoudite contain evidence that the entire choir sang the kanon.’? The 
choral performance of hymns was also de rigueur at the Evergetis Monas- 
tery near Constantinople.” Despite consisting of 250 strophes, the genre 
of the Great Kanon lent itself to choral performance. Indeed, the sporadic 


Giannouli, ‘Catanyctic Religious Poetry’, 86—109. 54 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 131. 

55 Robert F. Taft, ‘Orthros’, in ODB, 1539. 

Mateos suggests that the 7ypikon of the Great Church might indirectly allude to the singing of the 
Great Kanon in Hagia Sophia during Lent. Le Typicon de la Grande Église: Tome IT, 10-11. 
Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 172. 58 Thid., 244-45. 

See Dubowchik, ‘Singing with the Angels’, 282-89; Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 166-67. 

See Christian Troelsgard, ‘Kanon Performance in the Eleventh Century, Evidence from the 
Evergetis Typikon Reconsidered’, in Byzantium and Eastern Europe: Liturgical and Musical 
Links — In Honour of the 80th Birthday of Dr Miloš Velimirović, ed. Nina Gerasimova-Persidkaia 
and Irina Lozovaia (Moscow: State Conservatory of Moscow ‘Piotr Tjajkowskij’, 2004), 44-51; 
Robert H. Jordan and Rosemary Morris, The Hypotyposis of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 
Constantinople (11th-12th Centuries): Introduction, Translation and Commentary (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2012), 60—61. 
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use of a refrain in the Great Kanon is also a device that encourages the 
congregation to participate in the singing of its strophes. 

The theological dimension of liturgical worship sheds light on the 
significance of the choral performance of the kanon. Byzantine monastic 
foundation documents depicted earthly worship in monasteries as an 
imitation of heavenly worship. The notion of the angelic choir singing in 
heaven, accompanied by the human choir singing on earth, echoes the 
liturgical theology that emerged during the lifetime of Romanos the 
Melodist and as early as the fourth-century Cappadocian Fathers.°* In 
his Oration on Theophany, Gregory the Theologian describes the liturgical 
celebration of the feast as one that embraces heaven and earth: 


Metà troiévoov Sd€acov, peta cyyéAwv Uuvnoov, peta apyayyéAov 
xopevoov. “Eota Koll) Taviyyupis ovpaviov Kai éttyeiov SuvdpeEov. 
Tleifouor yap KéKelvas ouvayåňsoĝðaı Kal ouutravrnyupiley ońuepov, 
eittep gioi piAdvEpetro1 Kai giAdbeo1, Gotrep ås AaPid eiodye petrà TO 
TaGos ouvaviovoas Xpiotd, kai TpoouTravtwmoas Kal SiaKeAeuopevas 
AAHAS THY Tv TUAdY ETTapotv.°* 


Give glory with the shepherds, sing praise with the angels, dance with the 
company of archangels! Let there be a common festival for the powers of 
heaven and earth! For I believe that they, too, are rejoicing and holding 
festival along with us today, if it is true that they are friends of both 
humanity and God, like those David portrays as ‘ascending on high’ with 
Christ after his passion, going out to meet him and urging each other to ‘lift 
high the gates’.°? 
As we saw in Chapter 2, this is also the case in Byzantine liturgical 
commentaries. The affective mystagogy of hymnody and its evocation of 
an emotional and liturgical community traversed the divide between 
earthly and heavenly. Not unlike Romanos’ kontakia, the Great Kanon 
echoed the eschatological communion of liturgical worship that Maximus 
the Confessor envisioned in his commentary On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy. 


Reimagining the Performance of the Great Kanon 


Before the first ode of the Great Kanon in the Triodion, the text briefly 
outlines the order of service and, in doing so, provides a few clues about 
how we can begin to reimagine its performance: 


é Dubowchik, ‘Singing with the Angels’, 281. 

& Oration 38, 17. Claudio Moreschini, ed., Grégoire de Nazianze: Discours 38-41. SC 358 (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1990), 144. See also PG 36, 332AB. 

& Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, 126. 
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On Wednesday evening, about the fourth hour of the night, we assemble in 
church and the priest says, ‘Blessed is our God ...’; and we continue with 
the prayer ‘O heavenly King ...’ ... After that we read the Six Psalms and 
then, after the Great Litany, we sing as usual ‘Alleluia’ and the Hymns to 
the Holy Trinity in the Tone of the week ... Next we read the first part of 
the Life of St Mary of Egypt, written by St Sophronios, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Psalm 50 is read, and then, after the great litany, ʻO Lord, save 
your people ... we begin to sing the Great Kanon, slowly and with 
compunction.°* 


Aside from rubricating how the ritual is performed, these words are also 
the ‘anthropological and cosmological context in which the service is 
celebrated’.°* Andrew’s poem inhabited the space between vespers and 
liturgy — matins, which marked the anticipation of the Incarnation against 
the backdrop of exile from Eden.®° The Great Kanon followed the contrite 
atmosphere created by the incense and candles of vespers, the singing of 
Psalm 103 and the closing of the royal doors, which betokened the very act 
of creation but also the paradisal nostalgia engendered by the fall of Adam 
and Eve. Before the Great Kanon was sung, the faithful followed the 
journey of Mary of Egypt into the desert, contemplating how the most 
notorious of harlots could become the holiest of desert-dwellers. The 
theme of repentance continued with the recitation of Psalm 50. Finally, 
the faithful began to sing the nine odes of the kanon, ‘slowly and with 
compunction’. 

The nine odes of the Great Kanon invoke an array of biblical narratives 
and scriptural characters. The list below summarises the main content of 
each ode, though it should be noted that some biblical figures — such as the 
prodigal son or the harlot who repented at Christ’s feet — only make a 
cameo in one or two strophes. 


64 T have used the translation in Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 377. The Greek text 
appears in the 1879 edition printed in Rome — Tpiadiov Katavuxtixév, 462-63. In the editions 
printed in Venice in the sixteenth century, it does not end with the words ‘slowly and with 
compunction’ but rather ‘with a contrite heart and voice’ (uet& ouvTetpiuuévns KapSias Kal 
pœvis). See, for example, Andrea Cunadi, ed. TpicoSiov (Venice: de Sabio, 1522), 285-86. These 
rubrics do not appear in the early manuscripts of the Triodion, such as Sinai Graecus 734-735; 
Vaticanus Graecus 771 and Grottaferrata AB I. Elements of these rubrics — the reading of the Life of 
St Mary of Egypt and Psalm 50 — appear in the eleventh-century (or early twelfth-century) Evergetis 
Synaxarion, which influenced later monastic liturgical regulations. See Jordan, The Synaxarion of 
Theotokos Evergetis, 434-37; Jordan and Morris, The Hypotyposis, 3-5. While I have not investigated 
when and where these rubrics first appear in the manuscript tradition of the Triodion, Getcha 
suggests it would have been from the thirteenth century onwards — The Typikon Decoded, 37. 

65 Nellas, Deification in Christ, 163. 66 Cabasilas, Commentary on the Divine Liturgy, 26-27. 
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(1) Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

(2) The generations from Cain to Noah, the narratives of the cataclysmic 
flood and tower of Babel, the harlot who repented at Christ’s feet. 

(3) Sodom and the tale of Lot, Abraham and Jacob. 

(4) Jacob, Esau and Job. 

(5) Joseph and his brothers, Moses and the Samaritan woman who spoke 
with Jesus by the well. 

(6) The exodus from Egypt, Joshua, Samuel and David. 

(7) Kings and prophets from David to Ahab. 

(8) Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah and Jonah. 

(9) Various narratives and characters from the Gospels, including the 
Publican and the Pharisee, the harlot who repented at Christ’s feet 
and the thief who asked Jesus for forgiveness on the Cross. 


Although a few New Testament figures appear briefly in the first eight 
odes, the overall prominence of the Old Testament in Andrew’s compo- 
sition is notable. 

Andrew of Crete’s knowledge of the Old Testament in eighth-century 
Byzantium, when manuscripts of the entire Old Testament were rare, is 
remarkable.°” While Byzantine lectionaries for Great Lent habituated the 
faithful with various narratives from the Old Testament, the books of 
Genesis, Proverbs and Isaiah dominated the readings.°* Other Old Testa- 
ment narratives, such as the stories of Job, Jeremiah or the three youths in 
the furnace, would have been familiar. These narratives either formed part 
of the Holy Week lectionary or eight of the nine biblical canticles.® 
However, Andrew takes the faithful on a journey beyond these familiar 
stories, creatively rewriting biblical texts into an existential and soteriolog- 
ical narrative that elicits introspection and arouses compunction.”° 
Whereas Romanos the Melodist usually devotes an entire kontakion to 
one biblical figure or scriptural narrative, Andrew’s Great Kanon guides the 
faithful through an astounding constellation of stories and characters, 
inviting them to consider their part in the sacred drama that unfolds and 
doing so against an eschatological backdrop. 

On the same day that Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon was sung, before 
the performance of the orthros, Romanos’ On the Infernal Powers was 
chanted during the pannychis. This kontakion begins with a dialogue 


67 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 145. 68 Miller, ‘The Prophetologion’, 67. 

69 Høeg, Zuntz and Engberg, Prophetologium, 602-3. 

7° Doru Costache, ‘Byzantine Insights into Genesis 1-3: St Andrew of Crete’s Great Canon’, 
Phronema 24 (2009): 38. 
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between self and soul that is provoked by the nearness of death.”" The 
juxtaposition of condemnation and salvation plays on the tension between 
the present life and the life of the age to come. Romanos’ hymn seeks to 
arouse tears of compunction and repentance by enacting the eschaton, 
collapsing past, present and future into sacred time. Andrew of Crete’s 
Great Kanon continues this strategy on an epic scale, summoning a vast 
assembly of scriptural exemplars in its flight through the biblical account 
of God’s people and the salvific acts of Christ. 


Scriptural Exemplars of Compunction 


In the same way that the nine biblical canticles on which kanons were 
usually modelled would call to mind the entire scriptural story of salvation, 
the biblical characters Andrew of Crete summons traverse the Old and 
New Testaments. The scriptural exemplars of repentance and wickedness 
that Andrew musters are images and narratives that seek to enkindle 
compunction: 


Maoéws Traptyyayov, yux Thy Koopoyéveoiv, Kai &€ éxeivou, T&oav 
évdiabeTov, ypaphv iotopotody ool, Sikaious Kai ddikous ... Ts véas 
Topayw oo, [paps ta Urodeiyyata, éeveyovt& of, wuxT) TPds 
KaTavuéiv.”” 


I have put before you, my soul, Moses’ account of the creation of the world 
and all the recognised Scriptures that tell you the story of the righteous and 
the wicked ... I bring you, O my soul, examples from the New Testament, 
to lead you to compunction. 


This striking strophe suggests the hymnographer’s ekphrastic strategy was 
to immerse the faithful in biblical narratives, taking them on a liturgically 
imagined journey through salvation history and conjuring a raft of scrip- 
tural exemplars as companions. Andrew begins his litany of exemplars with 
the first-created humans, Adam and Eve. But this scriptural story becomes 
the story of the faithful as they sing the Great Kanon. The liturgical 
performance of the text destabilises the T of subjectivity. The fall and exile 
of Adam and Eve from Eden becomes their own alienation from divine 
grace. Having ‘rivalled in transgression Adam the first-created human’, the 
faithful could ponder their own estrangement from the ‘everlasting 


TE 


O my soul, my soul, wake up—why do you sleep?’ 
7° Ninth ode, strophes 2, 4. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 81v, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 15r. Tpiadiov 
Katovuxtikov, 488-89. 
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kingdom’ and could feel the paradisal nostalgia and mortality that the 
‘garments of skin’ represent.’? The nakedness of Adam and Eve, their loss 
of the ancestral robe of beauty and their garments of skin, become images of 
the congregation’s own fallenness and desire for Edenic bliss: 


Aiéppnga, viv thy oTov pou Thy Tp~THY, fv eupavato uoi 6 Moo- 
Toupyds 2 dpyiis, Kai ëvðev Keipar yuuvós.”* 


Now I have rent my first robe, which the Creator wove for me from the 
beginning, and thence I lie naked. 


In the odes that follow, the Great Kanon continues to present Old 
Testament examples of virtuous and iniquitous figures to elicit 
compunction. 

Perhaps the most striking figure is King David who is one of the 
scriptural characters appearing in the seventh ode.”’ Although the hymn 
notes his murderous and adulterous actions in the fourth strophe, it later 
celebrates David’s repentance, which is interwoven with the singer’s own 
desire for forgiveness: ‘but in pity restore to me joy, as David sings’.”° 
David’s composition of the Psalms is a detail that would have been familiar 
to the congregation. The importance and centrality of the Psalms in the 
cycle of Byzantine worship is evident.” Perhaps the most well-known 
Psalm was the fiftieth, which spoke of David’s repentance. However, 
according to Athanasius of Alexandria, when the faithful sang these words, 
the text became the song of their own repentance.” Psalm 50 may have 
been in use as early as the fourth century at the beginning of matins and, 
by the late sixth century, it was the prelude to the nine biblical canticles 
that were sung in Palestinian and Syrian monasteries.”? Therefore, the 
recitation or singing of Psalm 50 during the performance of the Great 
Kanon — as a prelude to the hymn — and in the orthros more generally, 


7 


we 


First ode, strophe 3. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 69r. TpiwSiov Katavuxtixdy, 463. On the 
significance of God clothing Adam and Eve in ‘garments of skin’ after the fall, see Nellas, 
Deification in Christ, 43-91. 

Second ode, strophe 8. Sinai Graecus 734-735; fol. 7ov. TpidSiov Katavuxtikdv, 465. 

Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 78v—8or, Grottaferrata AR I, fols. 131-1 4r. Tpi@Siov Katavuxtikdv, 
481-84. 

Seventh ode, strophe 17. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 79v-8or, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 14r. 
TpiaSiov Katavuxtikdv, 483. This is an allusion to Psalm 50:14. 

77 Daley, ‘Finding the Right Key’, 189. 

78 Letter to Marcellinus, PG 27, 24B; Athanasius of Alexandria, The Life of Antony and the Letter to 
Marcellinus, 111; Georgia Frank, “The Memory Palace of Marcellinus: Athanasius and the Mirror of 
the Psalms’, in Ascetic Culture: Essays in Honour of Philip Rousseau, ed. Blake Leyerle and Robin 
Darling Young (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2013), 114. 

Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 150. 


74 
75 


76 
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would have resonated in the minds of the faithful when the seventh ode of 
Andrew’s composition was sung. Amidst the various biblical exemplars of 
repentance brought before the faithful, the Great Kanon invokes Psalm 
50 as the quintessential prayer of compunction and forgiveness, which has 
already been sung and recited on numerous occasions and will recur 
throughout the liturgical cycle of Great Lent. 

From time to time, the loosely chronological sequence of Old Testa- 
ment biblical exemplars in the first eight odes is interrupted. In the first 
ode, amidst the narratives of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, Andrew 
of Crete invokes the figure of the prodigal son as a universal figure of 
sinfulness and yet a model of repentance for the faithful to emulate: 


Ei kai fuaptov Lwrnp, GAN’ oida S11 MIAdVOpeTIOS Ei, TANTTEIS CUUTABÕS, 
Kal oTrAayxviln Sepuds, SaKpvovTa PAéTrEIs, Kal TpOoTpEXEIS òs Mathp, 
avaxandav tov “Acwtov. © 


Although I have sinned, O Saviour, yet I know that you are the lover of 
humankind, you chastise mercifully, and fervently show compassion, you 
see the one who weeps and hasten as the Father, recalling the prodigal son. 


The repentance of the prodigal son would have already been celebrated 
earlier in the Lenten cycle when the hymns prescribed for that liturgical 
event, especially a kanon devoted to the prodigal, probably composed by 
Theodore the Stoudite or his brother, called on the faithful to identify with 
this scriptural exemplar of compunction." Andrew of Crete’s poem once 
again invites the faithful to feel what the prodigal felt when he became so 
alienated from divine grace in faraway lands that he was lost even to 
himself, content to dine with swine rather than his kith and kin. Yet, 
remembering the royal dignity of his paternal home, compunction 
rekindled the flame of his relationship with God and ‘he came to himself 
(cis ExuToOv 5è ZABcov).8* This moment of compunction marks the prodi- 
gal’s emergence from the abyss of alienation into a wakefulness that desires 
restoration. It becomes a call for the faithful singing the Great Kanon to 
take up the words of the prodigal and yearn for the prodigal’s salvation, by 
beginning their own return to the bliss of Eden. 

After making a few brief cameos in the earlier odes, the scriptural figure 
of the harlot emerges in the ninth ode as another protagonist for Andrew 
of Crete. Whereas in the second ode the harlot’s tears are equated with the 


8° First ode, strophe 12. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 69v. TpidSiov KatavuKtixev, 464. 

8" Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 3v-sv. On the kanon by a Stoudite hymnographer, see Liturgical 
Subjects, 173-76. 

82 Luke 15:17. 
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scented oil, the final ode of the hymns simply recalls the account from the 
Gospel and chides the soul for not imitating the woman’s repentance: 


Try Tópvnv ð TéAaiva, yux uou oùk énAwoas, ÄTis AaBotoa, úpou TO 
cAdBaoTpov, ouv S&aKpuo Tele, TOUS TOSas TOU Kupiou, ééuake SÈ Tois 
8pisi, TOV åpxaiwv €yKANUATov, TO xeipóypapov PNYVUOVTOS out. 


O my wretched soul, you have not emulated the harlot who took the 
alabaster jar of myrrh, and with her tears anointed the feet of the Lord. 
She wiped them with her hair, and he tore up for her the manuscript of 
ancient crimes. 


By juxtaposing the power of tears to annul past iniquities with the soul’s 
inertia, the Great Kanon evokes a powerful comparison between repen- 
tance and obdurate sinfulness. Unlike Romanos the Melodist, who in his 
hymn On the Harlot enlarges the scriptural narrative, exploring the inte- 
riority of his protagonist and her compunction, Andrew is content simply 
to place the harlot alongside an array of biblical icons of repentance. 
However, in doing so, he asks the faithful to consider whether they can 
identify with the models of righteousness or the unrepentant figures from 
the Old and New Testaments appearing throughout his hymn. 

While this poetic menagerie of biblical exemplars and counter-ideals 
may seem repetitive — the 250 strophes of the Great Kanon far exceeds the 
length of any other kanon sung during the liturgical year — Andrew’s hymn 
enacts a unified narrative from beginning to end. His composition invites 
the faithful to journey through history with the righteous and the wicked, 
asking them to consider their own place in the divine drama of salvation. 
Indeed, the poem could be reconsidered as an example of Byzantine 
ekphrasis, which vividly describes a vision of human repentance against 
the backdrop of biblical stories and invites “a contemplation of God 
through the eyes of the soul’.°4 

Similarly, the hagiographical Life of St Mary of Egypt, which in late 
Byzantium was read during the performance of the Great Kanon, calls the 
faithful to envision the footsteps of Mary as she travels into the desert and 
emulate her tears of compunction. Indeed, when Mary is prevented from 
entering a church in Jerusalem during ‘the holy feast of the Exaltation of 
the Cross’ by an invisible force, her evocative description of feeling 
compunction in the text echoes the refrain of Romanos the Melodist’s 
hymn On the Harlot: 


83 Ninth ode, strophe 18. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 82v, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 15v. Tpiadiov 
Katovuktikov, 490. 
84 Olkinuora, ‘Revisiting the Great Canon’, forthcoming. 
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Only then did I realize the cause which prevented me from laying eyes on 
the life-giving cross, for a salvific word touched the eyes of my heart, 
showing me that it was the filth of my deeds that was barring the entrance 
to me. Then I began to cry, lamenting and beating my breast, raising sighs 
from the depths of my heart.*’ 


The liturgical significance of reading this text in an ecclesiastical setting is 
to invoke the presence of the saint in the assembly of the faithful ‘in a 
sacramental manner’, so that she can walk with them and they with her 
on the path of repentance.*® However, it also renders the harlot a 
universal figure of repentance who recurs throughout the hymnography 
of the Triodion. The Great Kanon deploys this liturgical motif by asking 
the faithful to go beyond a superficial emulation of its scriptural exem- 
plars of repentance. The first-person narrative of the hymnographer 
could become the words of the Byzantine faithful who took up the song 
of the righteous that had gone before them. The ‘courage [of] Jacob’, the 
‘tears of the harlot’, and the plight of ‘the woman with the issue of blood’ 
could become their own feelings through sacred song and liturgical 
mysticism.*” 


The Musical and Performative Tradition of the Kanon 


The musical and performative tradition of the kanon amplified its affec- 
tive mystagogy and encouraged all the faithful to experience a commu- 
nion of saints. Setting words to familiar music, such as a contrafactum, 
enjoined the faithful to sing the kanon together with the choir of chanters 
and wove an emotional link with other melodies and texts in the 
Triodion. Moreover, the melodic style of the Great Kanon was not the 
triumphal first mode*® of the resurrection kanon that was chanted during 
the paschal matins, but the more solemn plagal second mode,*’ which 
recurs often in Lenten hymnody. The Byzantine poem describing char- 
acteristics of the plagal second mode that appears in the Oktoechos is 
intriguing but somewhat vague: “You are the pleasing song, the melodic 


8 


Life of St Mary of Egypt, chapter 23. Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium, 82. PG 87, 3713B. Note the 
similarity between ‘the filth of my deeds’ (6 BdpBopos tæv %pyawv pou) and the refrain of 
Romanos’ hymn. 

86 Nellas, Deification in Christ, 167. 

87 Fourth ode, strophe 9; second ode, strophe 5; eighth ode, strophe 16. Sinai Graecus 734-735, 
fols. 74r, 70v, 81r. The quoted strophe from the second ode is not in Grottaferrata AB I — see 
fols. ror and 14v for the other two references. TpiaSiov KatavuKtikov, 473, 466, 486. 

One of the eight modes of Byzantine sacred music, which belonged to the diatonic genus. 

The plagal second mode belonged to the chromatic genus. 


N 


8 


o0 
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sweetness, the singing cicada. Who, O Second Plagal, cannot love you??? 
Moreover, these lines are found in a thirteenth-century manuscript from 
Grottaferrata and may not reflect Middle Byzantine views of the ethos of 
this particular mode of Byzantine music. However, as previously noted, 
it is as difficult to argue that there is one mode of Byzantine music that 
evokes compunction as it is to reimagine the emotive universe of litur- 
gical chant. It is more fruitful to explore the way in which the text of the 
kanon was set to music. 

While the musical tradition of the kanon constituted an important 
aspect of its performance, it is not the only consideration that should be 
borne in mind in reimagining the performance of Andrew’s composition 
and how the faithful participated in the liturgical event unfolding before 
them. The liturgical experience of hymns and the emotions it may have 
engendered has a synesthetic dimension. Each of the liturgical aspects of 
performance, be it iconography, music, or the text of the hymn, enhances 
the meaning of each of the other kinds of liturgical expression. It is the 
unity of these different elements that defines the experience of the faithful. 
Although it is not always certain what iconography the faithful would have 
seen during the performance of the Great Kanon, it was likely that several 
of the biblical exemplars of repentance would have been visible in the 
monastery or urban church where it was sung, especially given the crisis of 
Iconoclasm had come to an end when the Triodion was compiled. While 
the feelings of the faithful as they gazed upon these icons are impossible to 
know, the Life of St Mary of Egypt describes how the protagonist felt when 
she looked upon the Virgin Mary: 


In my mind I would stand in front of the icon of the Mother of God, my 
guarantor, and I would weep before her, asking her to chase away those 
thoughts that assailed my miserable soul ... When I had shed enough tears 
and had beaten my breast as hard as I could, I used to see the light shining 
everywhere around me.?* 


The effect of this interaction between text, music and image during the 
performance of the hymn would have enhanced the impact of Great Kanon 
and its arousal of compunction. 

Although we are beginning to understand the soundscape of Hagia 
Sophia, there are a multitude of Byzantine churches where Andrew’s hymn 
might have been performed and very few, if any of them, possessed the 


go 


Desby, “The Modes and Tunings’, 27. I have modified the translation. 
°! Chapter 28. Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium, 86. 
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sonic architecture of Constantinople’s cathedral. However, since the Great 
Kanon — as with all kanons — follows a tradition where the odes are 
modelled on contrafacta, it is possible to approach the musical significance 
of the Great Kanon without considering the musical notation of kanons 
that emerges in late Byzantium. 

The liturgical expression of the kanon privileged text over music. It 
was not melismatic chant but a syllabic melody where the ‘great number 
of contrafacta effectively dilute through repetition the purely musical 
impact of each Byzantine model melody’.”* Its choral character facilitated 
popular participation in the singing of the hymns. However, the poten- 
tial for the faithful to participate in the singing of a kanon does not of 
itself reveal the musical significance of the melody of the Great Kanon. 
The contrafacta of any kanon should be examined in the wider liturgical 
context of the church calendar, as a part of the musical constellation that 
the performance of all the various hymns constitutes. Beyond the tight- 
knit relationship between words and melody in any given kanon, the 
associations that might emerge between melodies of kanons in the full- 
ness of the liturgical cycle are pivotal. In the case of the Great Kanon, the 
liturgical framework of Great Lent and the kanons performed during this 
period are particularly relevant. 

The choice of contrafactum on which the melody of each mode was 
modelled may have kindled the musical memory of the audience, recalling 
the events of one of the Sundays from the preparatory period of the Lenten 
cycle. The mode and contrafactum of the Great Kanon was also the model 
melody for the first kanon for Carnival Sunday in the Triodion: 


Bonfds Kai okemaoThs, éyéveTo poi eis OwTHpiav, OUTds You Osóş, Kal 
Sogdow auTov, Oeds tot TMatpds pou, kal Uyoow avTov" évddfws yap 
SeSdEaoTa1.?? 


He has become my helper and protector unto salvation, this is my God and 
I will glorify him. He is the God of my father, and I will exalt him, for he 
has gloriously triumphed. 


This is not without reason or rhyme, especially since the remembrance of 
death and the imminence of the Last Judgment were often the stimulants 
of compunction. The melodic echo of the contrafactum would have 
produced an aural iconicity — a visual and sonic intertextuality — that 


?? Lingas, ‘Sunday Matins’, 7. 
°3 Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 22r, Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 14r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 2v. 
Tpiadiov KaTavukTikóv, 34. 
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elicited a panoramic liturgical experience of biblical characters and events. 
The text is also reminiscent of the Song of Moses, which was the first 
biblical canticle: 


The Lord is my strength and song, 

And He has become my salvation; 

He is my God, and I will praise Him; 
My father’s God, and I will exalt Him.?* 


This poetic and musical intertextuality creates a multifaceted image of 
compunction that is not limited to one kanon or one day of Great Lent 
and Holy Week. While history divides and orders the narrative of salvation 
and its scriptural characters in the Bible, time and place become somewhat 
blurred in the performance of the Great Kanon. As with other Byzantine 
hymns, its affective mystagogy erodes the logical, historical and existential 
distinctions between the tears that the prodigal or the harlot wept and 
what the faithful are called to feel. 


Passions and Compunction in the Great Kanon 


As a mystical vision, Andrew of Crete’s poem brought together a variety of 
biblical characters, scattered across time and place, and the congregation 
into liturgical union amidst a divine drama that unfolds in an eschatolog- 
ical climate and yet within ‘the hidden person of the heart’.?’ According to 
the Great Kanon, the salvation of the human person is not merely a matter 
for the soul but for the flesh also: 


Astipo Ta&Aava yuxh, UV TH oapki oou TH TravTwY Ktiotn, EEouodoyot 

kal åTóoyxou Aortroy, Tris Tpiv dAoyias, kal TpOTayaye Osóv, ¿v YETAVOIA 
, 6 

SaKpua.? 


Come wretched soul, with your flesh, to the Creator of all. Make confession 
to Him and abstain henceforth from your past brutishness, and offer to 
God tears in repentance. 


Andrew of Crete does not render asunder the psychosomatic unity of the 
human person — the sins of his protagonists have wounded ‘soul and body’ 
and left them ‘stripped naked of God’ — nor does he perceive repentance to 
be anything other than an embodied phenomenon that has spiritual and 


°4 Exodus 15:2. 95 y Peter 3:4. 


%6 First ode, strophe 2. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 69r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 7v. Tpiasiov 
KatavuxTikév, 463. 
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somatic markers.?” Indeed, the fallen nature of humanity is often illus- 
trated with physical metaphors: 


Mopgaoas pou, Thy Ta&v Tatav åuoppiav, Tais piAnSdvois ópuaïs, uun- 
vayunv Tot vot Thy apadTnta. 


With my lustful desires I have formed within myself the deformity of the 
passions and disfigured the beauty of my mind.? 


However, as the Great Kanon suggests, and as one of Andrew’s contem- 
poraries, Isaac the Syrian, remarked, tears ‘mark the boundary between the 
bodily and the spiritual state, between the state of subjection to the 
passions and that of purity’.”” 

The significance of the passions for the human person in Byzantine 
thought is not restricted to either soul or body but the unity of the two. 
Whereas passions that were unruly and depraved could disfigure the 
beauty of the mind, liturgical song sought to arouse blessed emotions that 
could excite the mind, elicit tears and begin to restore the original glory of 
the human person.'°° The Great Kanon often dramatises the darker side of 
emotions, portraying these as passions enslaved by the idolatry of materi- 
alism. However, the ‘swine’s meat’ and the ‘flesh-pots’ of Egypt are 
juxtaposed with ‘the food of heaven’ to depict a pleasure that is either 
wedded to or divorced from a heavenly freedom."®’ Passions are not 
without their blessed counterparts, such as the pleasure of the marriage 
bed."®* Indeed, by liberating the soul from the oppressive forces that can 
pervert the passions, their vital energy can be discovered: 


‘Os Mwoñs 6 péyas Tov Aiyutrtiov votv, TAN§gaoa TaAaIva, OUK QTTEKTEWAS 
WwuXn, Kai dds oikńhosis Atys, Thy Zonuov Tdv Trabdsv, Sid THs weTavoias;*°? 


irst ode, strophes 11 and 3. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 69v, 69r. Although strophe 11 is in 
97 First od ph d 3. Sinai G 735, fol. 69v, 69r. Although stroph is i 


Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 7v, strophe 3 from the first ode does not appear in this manuscript. 
Tpiadiov Katavuktikóv, 464, 463. 

Second ode, strophe 20. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 7ov, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 8r. Tpiwõiov 
Katovuktikov, 466. 

Ascetical homily 14. See Isaac the Syrian, The Ascetical Homilies, trans. Dana Miller (Boston, MA: 
Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 1984), 82. 

This theme emerges as early as in Basil the Great’s Homilies on the Psalms. For the relevant excerpts, 
see McKinnon, Music in Early Christian Literature, 65—67. 

Sixth ode, strophe 7. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 77r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 12r. TpiaSiov 
Katavuktikov, 478. 

Ninth ode, strophe 12. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 82r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 15v. TpiaSiov 
Katavuxtikov, 489. 

Fifth ode, strophe 9 (strophe 8 in the Sinai Graecus manuscript and strophe 20 in the Grottaferrata 
manuscript). Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 76r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 11v. Tpiodiov 
Katavuxtikov, 476. 


98 


99 
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O miserable soul, you have not struck and killed the Egyptian mind, as did 
Moses the great. Tell me then, how will you go to dwell in the wilderness of 
the passions, through repentance? 


Andrew does not propose the obliteration of the passions. He suggests the 
passions are not depraved by nature but can become so through evil desire 
and a life divorced from asceticism. 

Indeed, passions can engender a transformation of the human person. 
The emotion that emerges as the catalyst of repentance and the key to 
forgiveness for many of Andrew’s protagonists is compunction. The sec- 
ond strophe of the first ode of the Great Kanon, which was quoted earlier, 
distinguishes between the related feelings of compunction and repentance. 
As in the seventh-century Ladder of Divine Ascent, compunction and 
repentance represent two different actions, albeit intertwined: 


Katéyoov KaTEXe THY pakapiav Tis Solas KaTAVUEEws KaPLOAUTINV: Kai uñ 
Tavon Tis èv auTi épyacias, d&ypis OU UET&POIOV èk THv évtetbev TH 
Xpiot® xabapdv tapacthon oe °* 


Hold fast to the blessed and joyful sorrow of holy compunction and do not 
cease labouring for it until it lifts you high above the things of the world to 
present you, a cleansed offering, to Christ.*°° 


Whereas repentance is a radical change of mind, compunction is the 

emotion that incites this action by accentuating the fallenness of the 

human person and kindling a desire for restoration. Compunction could 

open the door of repentance and lead to an inner renewal: ‘wash me clean, 
: > 106 i : 

O Saviour, by my tears’."°° Moreover, while compunction may be a 

precondition for repentance, the inverse can also take place: 


Tot Mavaocoñ, éteowmpevoas, TH €yKATUATA Ti] TPOAIPEGEL, OTHOATA ws 
BSeAUypaTa TAaON, kai TANBUvoUTa yux, TPOGwYXBiopHaTa. AAN attot 
Thy uetavoiay, Cndotion Bepydds, krÄoa KaTd&vueiv.'°7 


By deliberate choice, my soul, you have incurred the guilt of Manasseh, 
setting up the passions as idols and multiplying abominations. But with 
fervent heart emulate his repentance and acquire compunction. 


104 PG 88, 804BC. 

15 John Klimakos, The Ladder of Divine Ascent, trans. Colm Luibhéid and Norman Russell (New 
York, NY: Paulist Press, 1982), 137. 

106 Thid. 

*°7 Seventh ode, strophe 15. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 79v, Grottaferrata AR I, fol. 14r. TpiaSiov 
Katovuxtikov, 483. 
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Compunction displays teleological dimensions, performing a restoration of 
humanity. "°? This theme of restoration is prominent in the second ode of 
the Great Kanon, where the image of God in which humankind was 
created is identified with a comely form of the human person, and 
depraved passions represent the disfigurement of this beauty. However, 
tears of compunction can heal the deformity of the human person and 
clothe her/him with the blessed raiment of Eden: 


Katéxpwoa, TFs Tpiv cikdvos TO KGAAOS, LATEp Tos TBE, GAN’ Gs TOTE 
Thy Spaypny, avalntioas etpé. ©? 


I have discoloured with the passions the beauty of the image of old, 
O Saviour, but having sought me, as once you had sought the lost coin, 


find me. 


Andrew of Crete enjoined a transfiguration of the human person through 
compunction and a mystical imitation of scriptural heroes: ‘Like the 
Harlot I cry to you, I have sinned ... Accept my tears as sweet ointment, 
O Saviour’."*° This metamorphosis was consummated in the eucharistic 
climax of the liturgy, which orthros — the framework of the Great Kanon — 
anticipated. Feeling liturgical emotions was an extension of the Eucharist, 
a perpetuation of the mystery where creation communicated with the 
uncreated and was deified.""’ And it was within the affective mystagogy 
of liturgical prayer that compunction was sought: 

OU SaKpua, use peTávoiav Exo, OUSE KATAVUEIV, AUTOS Hol TAUTA DooTNp, 


II2 


as Osòs Sproat. 


I have no tears, no repentance, no compunction; but as God, O Saviour, 
bestow them on me. 


Within the sacred drama that unfolded in the performance of the Great 
Kanon, human feelings could become liturgical feelings and wield salvific 
power through divine grace. 


On the teleological theme of the soul as a realm of potentialities, see Niklaus Largier, “The 
Plasticity of the Soul: Mystical Darkness, Touch, and Aesthetic Experience’, MLN 125, no. 3 
(2010): 536-51. 

Second ode, strophe 21. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 71r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 8r. TpiaSiov 
Katavuxtikov, 466. 

Second ode, strophe 22. Ibid. 

See the analysis of Cabasilas’ Commentary on the Divine Liturgy in Taft, Through Their Own Eyes, 
155-58. 

Second ode, strophe 25. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 71r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 8r. TpiaSiov 
Katavuxtikov, 466. 
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Concluding Remarks 


For the Byzantine faithful, the singing of the Great Kanon became a 
liturgical act that could mirror, shape and transform the passions of the 
singer’s soul. The hymn unveiled emotions that could become the feelings 
of the congregation through sacred song. It presented the hidden desires of 
biblical characters and invited the faithful to become part of the sacred 
drama unfolding before them. In hymnody, desire was not abolished but 
united with the otherness of the divine and invited into an ever- 
intensifying, all-consuming participation with ‘the Creator of the ages’ 
who ‘united in himself the nature of humankind’ (fvaoev ExuTH, Thy TV 
avOpatrav uo). -? 

Andrew of Crete contributed to the writing of a new chapter in the 
history of liturgical emotions, asking the faithful to journey into his poetic 
world of biblical stories, contemplate the characters therein and transform 
their passions. The Great Kanon plunged emotion into the mystical 
knowledge of the eschaton by portraying ‘tears of compunction’ (Sé&kpua 
Katavugews) and the repentance they heralded as dismantling the psycho- 
logical armour that disrupted the faithful from experiencing the “Trinity 
beyond all being’ (‘Yrrepovore Tpids)."'* Compunction became meaningful 
in the liturgical performance of the hymn, which traversed time and space 
as it guided the soul through scriptural landscapes in a dreamlike journey. 
As Anastasios of Sinai declared, ‘as many dreams as you will see producing 
in you compunction, and correction, and conversion, and fear of God, 
love only these’."’? But whereas dreaming was an experience where dis- 
cursive thought was suspended, hymnody was a controlled dream that 
deconstructed the binaries of rational and irrational, inner and outer, 
sensory and intelligible. The call of the Great Kanon was an entreaty to 
shake off delusion and enter the liturgically imagined narrative of salvation. 

The performance of the Great Kanon exemplified the mystical dimen- 
sion of liturgical feeling and has intriguing implications for the history of 
emotions in Byzantium. If emotions were understood within the context 
of a Christian anthropology that viewed humankind as created in the 
image and likeness of God, then emotions were not simply constructed 
within a social and cultural milieu but within a liturgical event. Emotions 


"3 Fifth ode, final strophe. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 76v, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 12r. TpiaSiov 
Katavuktikov, 477. 

"4 First ode, penultimate strophe. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. zor. TpidSi0v Katavuktikov, 465. 

"> Questions and Answers, 72 in Quaestiones et Responsiones, ed. Marcel Richard and Joseph A. Munitiz 
CCSG 59 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 125. The English translation is my own. 
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were imbued with a theological quality, evoking the mystical unity of the 
faithful as members of the body of Christ and, as elements of this unity, 
participating in the grace of the Incarnation and a communion of saints. 

As Andrew’s magnum opus came to inhabit the Triodion and the sacred 
rituals of Great Lent, it played a role in creating an affective and mystical 
space where compunction could be perceived and felt. Liturgical emotion 
was not a disavowal of the physical and cognitive dimensions of emotions. 
The emotions of the Great Kanon invariably have somatic markers and are 
characterised by ‘upheavals of thought’*™® — ‘awaken my mind and turn 
me back’"’” — but they are given shape and form in humanity’s encounter 
with the divine: 


Tà Kpugia Ts KapSias pou, ényopevod ooi TH Kpır you, ise you Thy 

Tatreivwolv, ie Kai Thv GAiwiv You, Kal TpdOXES TH Kpioel YoU Viv, Kal 
Sosa ne eo — f n 118 

auTOs pe EAENOOV ws EUoTIAAyXVOS ó THY TaTipwv Okds.** 


The secrets of my heart have I confessed to You, my Judge, see my 
abasement, see my affliction, and attend to my judgment now, and in Your 
compassion have mercy upon me, O God of our fathers. 


Although the Great Kanon evokes the deep longing that binds the faithful 
to their Creator, Judge and Saviour in a personal relationship, it refracts 
this longing through an intricate prism of an eschatological communion 
where biblical figures come together, inviting the congregation to sing with 
the prodigal, the harlot and the thief, and to feel compunction collectively 
yet personally in liturgical time and space. 


116 See Nussbaum, Upheavals of Thought, 1-18. 

"7 Eighth ode, strophe 1. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 80r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 14r. TpiaSiov 
Katavuxtikov, 485. 

"18 Seventh ode, strophe 2. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 78v, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 131. TpicsSi0v 
Katavuxtikov, 482. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Kassia 


Of all the hymnographers whose works appear in the liturgical books of 
Byzantium, only one hymnographer — Kassia — was a woman.’ She was 
born around the year 810 in Constantinople and died around 865, 
though there is still some conjecture about whether she was born as 
early as 800 or 805 and whether she lived beyond the first half of the 
ninth century.” Although Byzantinists have occasionally viewed the 
ninth century as a transitional period that saw the end of Iconoclasm 
and the beginning of what is known as the Macedonian revival, it was a 
time of political, cultural and ecclesiastical innovation.’ Kassia personi- 
fied this spirit of innovation. As the daughter of a distinguished member 
of the imperial court with the rank of kandidatos, she had access to an 
excellent education.* Theodore the Stoudite extols her erudition in the 
following way: 


Oia tiv Kai atfis epbéy§ato ý KoopidTIs oou óuoŬ pév cod, Spot Sé Kal 
OUVETG, OTE HE EIKOTOS EOTI EEvoAoyEio Bal Kai EUXaploTEiv TH Kupi, tì 
KOpT] ApTiguet THAIKAUTHY yva évopAvtav, ov uėv OU KATA TÒS TKAC 
(TroAAot yàp atroSgouev kai Gtreipov Kai a&vSpes Kal yuvaïkes Tis exeivoov 
copias kai TraideUcEws oi viv), Öuws 8 ov STi KaTa TO TAPdY UTrEpTipas 
6T1 pota Kal kóopoşs ooi ó Adyos, máons ETTIKTPOU EUTTPETTEIAS 
copaldTepos.° 


$ Topping, Sacred Songs, 207. 

Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 316-17; Anna M. Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun c. 810-c. 865: 
An Appreciation’, in Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience AD 800-1200, ed. Lynda Garland 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 17. 

See the collection of papers in Leslie Brubaker, ed., Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? 
Papers from the Thirtieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 1996 (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1998). 

Theodore the Stoudite’s first epistle to Kassia is addressed to Kassia Kandidatissa. Georgios Fatouros, 
ed. Theodori Studitae epistulae, Vol. 2 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1992), 339. 

Second epistle of Theodore to Kassia in ibid., sor. 


N 
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Once more your decorum has expressed to us things so wise and under- 
standing that it is right for me to be astonished and give thanks to the Lord 
when I see such knowledge in a maiden lately sprung. While you have not 
surpassed those of old, of whose wisdom and education we in this gener- 
ation, both men and women, fall far short—and immeasurably so—you 
have done so with regard to those of the present, since the fair form of your 
discourse has far more beauty than a mere specious prettiness.° 


During the second wave of Iconoclasm that gripped Byzantium, she 
suffered a beating for flouting the edicts against icons.’ She desired the 
monastic life from her youth and founded a monastery of her own on 
Xerolophos, the seventh hill of Constantinople, possibly toward the end of 
Iconoclasm, in 843.° Her literary talent and close ties with the Stoudite 
monastery and its abbot, Theodore, were instrumental in enshrining her 
compositions in the Byzantine hymnal that Theodore, his brother Joseph 
and their successors assembled.” 

Kassia is also regarded as the author of various gnomic epigrams, which 
are pithy meditations on the ethical life of a Christian."° Although we will 
not examine the epigrams attributed to Kassia and their social commentary 
closely, they disclose how highly she regarded the monastic life, which for 
her was not a place of refuge from society but the embodiment of the 
Christian philosophy that was ‘a shining lamp to all’ (AUxvos gaiveov Tois 
té&o1).'' Like the composition of hymns, it was unusual for a woman to 
write epigrams in such a male-dominated literary field. Perhaps this was an 
advantage for Kassia and accounts for her originality. Although her epi- 
grams follow ‘an old and venerated tradition of moralizing in verse’, 
Kassia’s contribution to this tradition creatively fused secular and religious 
maxims in what one scholar has dubbed ‘an osmosis of ancient wisdom 
and monastic truth’ that revitalised and transformed the genre and made it 
relevant for the Byzantines.’* An example of this is the following epigram, 
which at first glance appears to comment on stupidity: 


é The translation is from Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun’, 35. 

See the second epistle of Theodore the Stoudite to Kassia in Fatouros, Theodori Studitae epistulae, 
501. See also the discussion in Niki Tsironis, ed. Kaooiavh ý úuvæðòs (Kassiane the Hymnodist) 
(Athens: Phoinika, 2002), 18-19. 

Tripolitis, Kassia, xv. ? Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 164-65. 

On the question of whether these epigrams are truly the work of Kassia, see Marc D. Lauxtermann, 
Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: Text and Context (Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2003), 248-52. The Greek text of these epigrams is available in 
Tsironis, Kaoo1avh, 79-89. Several of these are translated into English by Anna Silvas in ‘Kassia the 
Nun’, 23-27. 

** Quoted in Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun’, 23.  Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 241. 


N 
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Tudors ¿v wp Tv GAAN popia: 


yreos èv pope kosov èv prvi xoipou.’? 


Knowledge in a fool is another form of folly; 
knowledge in a fool is a bell on a pig’s snout. '* 


The scriptural resonance of the Greek word for knowledge that Kassia 
employs suggests she is alluding to spiritual wisdom, not intellect. Echoing 
the Pauline maxim that ‘the wisdom of this world is foolishness’, the 
epigram points to the emptiness of knowledge that is divorced from 
spiritual wisdom. "’ 

Although these epigrams were probably a form of catechism for her 
nuns and perhaps any friends of the monastery, their circulation in 
Constantinople is unclear.'® Nevertheless, they engage in a unique kind 
of commentary on social structures, friendship and women. One epigram 
bespeaks a refashioning of gender that, as we will see, is also apparent in 
her most famous hymn: 


OGAoV yuvaik&v UTTEploxUEl TAVTOOV: 
Kal ydptus "EoSpas petà THs GAnbetas. ‘7 
Esdras is witness that the race of women 
together with truth prevails over all. 


While it is tempting to translate this epigram as a feminist manifesto — a 
literal translation would be: ‘the race of women prevails over everything’ — 
it cannot be divorced from its scriptural context. The basis of the epigram 
is a line from 1 Esdras 3:12, which is the statement that King Darius 
finds most persuasive in a debate over what is superior: ‘women prove 
superior, but above all things truth is victorious’ (WTtepioyUouow ai 
yuvoikes, úmèp è mávTa viK& Á ANBs). Kassia changes the biblical 
verse into an avowal of women’s strength that is wedded to Christian 
anthropology. 

According to the anthropology of the Byzantine patristic tradition, 
gender ‘could not define the identity and experience of people who have 
been spiritually transformed’.*® As the fourth-century hermit Amma Sarra 
enigmatically remarked, ‘according to my nature I am a woman, but not 


3 Tsironis, Kaooiavn, 88. 14 The English translation is my own. 

15 í Corinthians 3:19. See also the discussion in Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 269. 

16 Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun’, 23. 

17 Ibid., 26. Silvas cites the Greek text and provides the English translation. 

18 Doru Costache, ‘Living above Gender: Insights from Saint Maximus the Confessor’, JECS 21, no. 2 
(2013): 277. 
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according to my thoughts’.’? This is also evident in the eschatological 
anthropology of Gregory of Nyssa, who argued that gender, and even the 
sexually differentiated body, would vanish in the life of the age to come.*® 
However, this does not imply that an androgynous state is the destiny of 
deified human nature. As Gregory’s fellow Cappadocians Basil the Great 
and Gregory the Theologian suggested, the eschaton will bring about the 
restoration of human nature through its complete participation in divine 
life, where ‘the virgin of either gender is the bride of Christ’.** Given how 
deeply present emotion and gender are in the performance of Kassia’s most 
famous hymn, these insights will be important to consider as we explore 
the compunction of the woman who repented at the feet of Christ.** 

Reflecting on Kassia’s life and times, it is difficult to ignore the much- 
debated question of whether she participated in the bride show for 
Emperor Theophilos. The famous encounter between Kassia and Theo- 
philos deserves brief interrogation because it raises the matter of gender 
and its complexity in the Byzantine world, which I will explore later in this 
chapter in the context of tears.*? Whether Kassia participated in the bride 
show is also an example of the difficulty in recovering the life history of 
Kassia and other women writers from Byzantium. It has led to one modern 
historian characterising Kassia as a ‘pious but pert poetess’ who proves that 
educated women really did exist in Constantinople.** 

Symeon Logothetes’ tenth-century Chronographia tells the story of a 
bride show that took place in 830 for Emperor Theophilos. According to 


19 Quoted ibid. See The Sayings of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection, trans. Benedicta 
Ward (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1975), 230. 

Verna E. F. Harrison, ‘Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology’, Journal of Theological Studies 
41, no. 2 (1990): 441; Ilaria Ramelli, “Tears of Pathos’, 380. 

See the exploration of Basil the Great’s Homily on Psalm 114 (PG 29, 492C) and Gregory the 
Theologian’s Oration 37, chapters 10-13 (PG 36, 293—300), and other texts in Harrison, ‘Male and 
Female in Cappadocian Theology’, 451, 463. 

While I acknowledge Judith Butler’s theory of gender performativity, it is difficult to reconcile a 
second-order discourse with what the performance of gender signified in Byzantine thought. 
Butler’s work may prove a useful point of departure for some, but I will explore compunction 
and the performance of gender through liturgical and theological lenses. For an example of a scholar 
rereading Byzantine hymns as a way of constructing and performing gender, see Ashley Purpura, 
‘Beyond the Binary: Hymnographic Constructions of Orthodox Gender Identities’, Journal of 
Religion 97, no. 4 (2017): 524-46. Purpura admits that Butler did not have Byzantine 
Christianity in mind when she wrote, but suggests that modern gender theory offers the 
opportunity to reconsider the performance of gender identity in Orthodox ritual. 

On gender in Byzantium, see Liz James, ed., Women, Men, and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium 
(New York, NY: Routledge, 1997); Bronwen Neil and Lynda Garland, eds., Questions of Gender in 
Byzantine Society (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013). 

Steven Runciman, ‘Women in Byzantine Aristocratic Society’, in The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX to 
XIII Centuries, ed. Michael Angold (Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 1984), 15. 
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the text, it is during this extravagant event, orchestrated by Theophilos’ 
matchmaking mother, Euphrosyne, that the beautiful and witty Kassia 
defies the Emperor: 


Eugpoouvn atrooteiAaca v T&o1 Tols Beuaoiw Tyaye KOpas eUTIpETTETS 
TIPOS TO VUEMPOOTOAT CA OEdpirov, TOV uiòv aAUTis. dvayayotoa SE Tav- 
Tas èv TH Tradatio eis TOV Aeyouevov Mapyapitny tpikAivoy Sexe TH 
OeopiAw ypuooty uov, eitrotoa, ST1 eis v dpEecO\s, Etrid05 TOUTO AuTi}. 
Tw Sé Tis ÈE evryevddv èv atitois kóp dvdyuaTi Ikasia, aparoTaty TAVU: Tv 
iav Osópıdoşs Kai úmepayaoðeis aUTHVY Tot Kd&AAOUS ëpn, ws àpa Sià 
yuvaikòs éppin Ta patAa. f Sè uer’ aiSots mws åvrépnoev: GAAK Sià 
yuvaikos Tnydaler Tà Kpeittova. ó è TH Adyw Thv Kapdiav TANyeis 
TaUTHV pèv ciaoe, OecoSmpa SE TO uÅAov ETreSwkev ... Kal À EV sipnuévn 
‘Ikaoia Tis Baoileias atroTUXoUoa Yovny KaTeoKEevaoey, eis ñv Kal åo- 
Kepapévn åokoŭoa kal PiAocogotion Kai Oeğ& oven (Hoa SieTveAeoe YEXPI 
téhous Cofis atts”? 


Euphrosyne, dispatching a servant to gather contestants, gathered comely 
maidens to find a bride for her son Theophilos. Bringing them into the 
palace, into the so-called Hall of the Pearl, she gave to Theophilos a golden 
apple, saying that he should in turn give it to her who was pleasing to him. 
Among them was a certain noble maiden who was surpassingly beautiful 
called Kassia. Upon seeing her Theophilos, who was exceedingly pleased by 
her beauty said, ‘truly through a woman flow the wicked things’. With 
modesty, she retorted, ‘but through a woman flow abundantly the better 
things’. Wounded in the heart by this statement, he put her aside and gave 
the apple to Theodora . . . and Kassia, failing to become an empress, built a 


monastery where she was tonsured, practising asceticism and philosophy 
until the end of her life.”° 


The text does not clarify whether Kassia was devastated by Theophilos’ 
rejection or simply had no imperial ambition. It does not draw a causative 
link between the rebuff and her decision to build a monastery. Indeed, an 
epistle that Theodore the Stoudite wrote to Kassia reveals she yearned to 
become ‘the bride of Christ’ (vúupn Xpiotot) from childhood.*7 

Upon closer analysis, Symeon Logothetes’ account of the event is 
dubious and Kassia’s participation in Theophilos’ bride show is question- 
able. Even the historicity of the bride shows in Byzantium is a contentious 


25 Symeone the Logothete, Chronikon, in Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, ed. Staffan 
Wahlgren (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2006), 216-17 (chapter 130). 

26 The English translation is my own. Although her name is ‘Ikacia in the Greek text, Kassia’s name is 
spelled in a number of ways in various primary sources: Kasia, Eikasia, Ikasia and Kassiane. See 
Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 315. 

27 Fatouros, Theodori Studitae epistulae, 339. 
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issue.”* The earliest extant account of Theophilos’ bride show is from the 
tenth century and has all the trappings of a tale concocted after the 
restoration of icons in 843 to besmirch the reputation of an iconoclast 
emperor.” The repartee between the emperor and Kassia, which alludes to 
the biblical figures of Eve and Mary and their respective roles in the drama 
of salvation, is a direct quotation from a homily on the Annunciation 
attributed to John Chrysostom.’° Since it is doubtful that both interloc- 
utors were aware of this text, and given that there is no mention of Kassia’s 
involvement in the bride show in the ninth-century sources, including the 
three surviving letters Theodore wrote to Kassia, it appears that revisionism 
is afoot." 

Other scholars have defended the credibility of Kassia’s participation in 
Theophilos’ bride show.** The courage, candour and wit she displays in 
the face of an emperor reflect her oeuvre, especially her epigrams.’* Her 
assertion that Mary is the new Eve is not an isolated aside in a single 
homily but a theme recurring throughout the patristic tradition of Byzan- 
tium.’* The account of the bride show portrays Kassia’s gender in the same 
way as other Byzantine women were depicted. She is modest and a victim 
of the restricted range of social roles available to women in an empire 
where female status was largely derived from marriage or kinship. 

At any rate, the scholarly debate over whether Kassia was also the 
woman whose beauty stole Theophilos’ heart and whose wit left the 
emperor astonished has not been settled. The case against this relies on a 
fair deal of conjecture, and the case for this does not present unequivocal 
evidence. It is more prudent to reflect on the various uncertainties under- 
pinning both arguments and acknowledge that a categorical resolution will 
be elusive. Ultimately, it is Kassia’s literary output that affords posterity 
insights into one of the few women hymnographers of Byzantium. It is not 


28 See Lennart Rydén, ‘The Bride-Shows at the Byzantine Court — History or Fiction? Evanos 83 


(1985): 175-91; Warren Treadgold, “The Historicity of Imperial Bride-Shows’, JOB 54 (2004): 
39-52. 

Marc D. Lauxtermann, “Three Biographical Notes’, BZ 91 (1998): 395. 

Homily on the Annunciation of our Most Glorious Virgin Theotokos. PG 50, 795. 

For the Greek text, see Fatouros, Theodori Studitae epistulae, 339-40, 501-2, 813-14. An English 
translation of the three epistles appears in Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun’, 34-37. 

Anna Silvas, ‘Kassia la Melode e il suo uso delle Scritture’, in Fra Oriente e Occidente: donne e Bibbia 
nell’ alto Medioevo (secoli VI-XI): greci, latini, ebrei, arabi, ed. Franca Ela Consolino and Judith 
Herrin (Trapani: Il Pozzo di Giacobbe, 2015), 55—60. 

Ilse Rochow, Studien zu der Person, den Werken und dem Nachleben der Dichterin Kassia (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1967), 19. 

Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 147. 
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through biography that one can understand who Kassia was but through 
her hymns and what it meant to be a hymnographer. 


Byzantine Hymnography and the Sticheron Idiomelon 


Although it has often existed in the shadow of the kontakion and the 
kanon, the prevalence of the sticheron as a genre of Christian hymnography 
is apparent from its emergence in the ancient liturgy of Jerusalem until the 
end of Byzantium and beyond.*? Sticheron is derived from the Greek word 
otixos, which means ‘verse’ and refers to the singing of a hymn after a 
verse of a psalm during vespers or matins. More specifically, stichera were 
interpolated between verses of a psalm — Psalms 140, 141, 129 and 116 
(in that order) during vespers, and Psalms 148-150 during matins. 
Whereas a sticheron idiomelon is sung to a unique melody, a sticheron could 
also be a contrafactum that borrows the metrical pattern and melody of a 
pre-existing hymn.?° 

The performance of this intercalation of psalmody and stichera varied 
according to the feast of the liturgical calendar that was celebrated. As few 
as four and as many as eight stichera that reflected on a biblical event or the 
life of a saint were chanted, though there were exceptions to this rule.*” 
Whereas the text of various stichera can be found scattered throughout 
manuscripts of hymnals such as the Triodion, the Sticherarion was a 
dedicated collection of stichera idiomela, assembling the unique melodies 
of stichera sung throughout the liturgical year.** 

Although the musical style of a sticheron is ‘generally syllabic-neumatic’, 
inasmuch as it employs one or two notes per syllable of text, it also boasts 
occasional melismatic flourishes, particularly in longer pieces.*? These 
cadential melismas were usually on words or phrases that the composer 
wished to highlight, or they emphasised the liturgical context of the hymn, 
but they could also be a symptom of the sticheron being an idiomelon, which 
was more prone to melodic ornamentation.*° This chapter will explore 


> Although there is no monograph that traces the history of the sticheron (pl. stichera), see Wellesz, 
A History of Byzantine Music, 243-45; Lingas, ‘Sunday Matins’, 139-49; Freyshov, “The Georgian 
Witness’, 227-67. 

36 Jeffreys, ‘Sticheron’, in ODB, 1956. 37 Troelsgard, Byzantine Neumes, 81. 

38 Hundreds of Sticheraria from Byzantium are extant and several have been published as facsimile 
editions and transcriptions in the MMB Série Principale. See, for example, Carsten Høeg, H. J. 
W. Tillyard and Egon Wellesz, eds., Sticherarium, MMB Série Principale 1 (Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1935). This is a reproduction of Codex Vindobonensis Theol. Graec. 181. Kassia’s 
hymn appears in fols. 232v—233r. 

39 Troelsgard, Byzantine Neumes, 81-82. 4° Lingas, ‘Sunday Matins’, 149. 
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Kassia’s sticheron idiomelon for Holy Wednesday, which was a poetic and 
musical meditation on the woman who repented at Christ’s feet, washing 
them with her tears and wiping them with her hair. While Sticheraria that 
contain music for Kassia’s composition are extant, they are not from 
Kassia’s lifetime but emerge a few centuries after her death. Some of these 
manuscripts, such as the late twelfth- early thirteenth-century Sticherarion 
EBE MS 883, designate Kassia as the composer of this hymn.*" I will refer 
to this composition as Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman. 

My analysis will briefly consider the musical dimension of this hymn 
through its genre rather than its appearance in musical manuscripts that 
emerge after Kassia’s lifetime. Indeed, scholarship has begun to explore 
some of the melodic details of the hymn.** It is an important consideration 
since the genre of On the Sinful Woman sets it apart from Andrew of 
Crete’s Great Kanon and Romanos’ kontakia in two respects: textual 
economy and richness of melody. Whereas Romanos’ hymns and 
Andrew’s poem develop a narrative over multiple strophes, On the Sinful 
Woman is a monostrophic hymn. It is far shorter than a kanon or kontakion 
from a textual perspective but more elaborate in its melody. During its 
liturgical performance, sacred music and holy ritual sought to destabilise 
Christian personhood, inviting the faithful to contemplate the biblical 
narrative the hymn evoked and identify with the protagonist of the story. 


Manuscripts, Editions and Translations 


The manuscript tradition of Kassia’s works begins as early as the tenth 
century with Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 159r—v, which contains her 
hymn On the Sinful Woman for Holy Wednesday and other compositions 
for the Triodion.** While this manuscript does not clearly attest her 
authorship, it is quite common for scribes to omit the literary origin of a 
hymn from such manuscripts and, in any case, ‘ascriptions to hymn 
composers are in part notoriously untrustworthy’.** Nevertheless, 


4 


Fol. 261v. See Diane Touliatos-Miles, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Manuscript Collection of 
the National Library of Greece: Byzantine Chant and Other Music Repertory Recovered (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2010), 27. 

* See, for example, Jorgen Raasted, “Voice and Verse in a Troparion of Cassia’, in Studies in Eastern 
Chant, ed. Miloš Velimirović (London: Oxford University Press, 1973), 171-78. See also the 
transcription from the late twelfth- early thirteenth-century Sticherarion EBE MS 883, fol. 261v, by 
Diane Touliatos-Banker in James R. Briscoe, Historical Anthology of Music by Women 
(Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1986), 4-5. 

Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 250. 

Froyshov, “The Georgian Witness’, 237. See also Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 157. 
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manuscripts ranging from the eleventh to the sixteenth century confer at 
least forty-nine hymns — twenty-three of which are not included in 
Byzantine liturgical books — and approximately 261 epigrams to Kassia.** 

Rather than examining this extensive manuscript tradition, I focus on 
three of the earliest manuscripts of the Triodion containing Kassia’s hymn 
On the Sinful Woman: Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 159r-v; Vaticanus 
Graecus 771, fol. 162v; and Grottaferrata Af I, fol. 161r. The hymn is also 
enshrined in the received tradition of the Triodion represented by the 
editions printed in Venice and Rome after the fall of Constantinople.*® 
It also appears in a more recent collection of Kassia’s hymns and 
epigrams.*7 

The text of the hymn in the early manuscripts of the Triodion is 
transmitted to the published editions of the Triodion with few varia- 
tions. Three minor variations are of little consequence. First, whereas 
the early manuscripts have “671 vú ue ouvéyer (for night contains me), 
modern editions have ‘811 vú yor Umépyxer (for night is upon me).** 
Second, ‘tf &ppdotw cou Kevoocer (by your inexpressible kenosis) is 
transmitted to modern editions as ‘tH &pdto cou Kevooe: (by your 
ineffable kenosis) — though “&égpdotw’ can also be translated as ‘inef- 
fable’. Third, the ending of the hymn ‘6 duétpntov zxwv TO uéya 
eos’ (you who unmeasurably bear great mercy) is simply ‘ó &uétpntov 
ëxæv TO ZAcos’ (you who unmeasurably bear mercy) in modern editions. 
Notably, the edition printed in Rome in 1879 reflects the early man- 
uscript tradition in all three cases. In addition to these three minor 
variations, there are some minor spelling errors in the Grottaferrata 
Ag I manuscript: ‘Caddns instead of ‘Copadns (gloomy) and ‘kaiveoer 
instead of ‘kevddoer (kenosis). 

However, there are two more substantial variations that are worth 
considering briefly. First, whereas the Triodion printed in Rome in 
1879 and other modern editions have: “étrooungw ToUTous 5 TA, TOIs 
Tis KEMaATs you Boortpúyois av èv TH Tlapadeiow Eta Td BSelAivdv 
kpóTov Tois Hoiv hxnbeioa, TH póßw èkpúßn (I will tenderly kiss your 
undefiled feet and wipe them again with the tresses of my head; those feet 
at whose sound in the twilight of Paradise, resounding in her ears, Eve hid 
in fear), all three manuscripts differ in minor ways from this version. 


45 Silvas, ‘Kassia la Melode’, 59; Rochow, Studien zu der Dichterin Kassia, 32-58. 

46 See, for example, TpidSiov Katavuktikdv, 644-45. 47 Tsironis, Kaooiavh, 41-42. 

48 Von Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca, 104; Tpiwdiov Katavuxtixoy [Compunctious Triodion| 
(Athens: Apostoliki Diakonia, 1960), 414; Tsironis, Kaooiavh, 41. 
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Sinai Graecus Gtroopigw TouTous è TAAL Tois Tis KEPAAÑS uou 
734-735 Bootpuyxols. ots čv TH Trapadeiow Eta TÒ SeiAivov 
KPOTOV Tois œoiv HxNPeioa, TH POR expUBn. 
Vaticanus åTmToouhEw ToUTous È TAA. ToIs Tis KEPaAT|s pou 
Graecus 771 Bootpuxors: ots év TH Trapadeiow Eta TÒ SeiAivov- 


KPOTOV Tv TrOdAv NXnNfeioa, TH póßæ ExpUBn. 

Grottaferrata AB I &troopifw ToUTous SÈ TAA: TOs Tis KEPaAT|s pou 
Bootpixois: ots év TH Trapadeiow Eta Tò SnAmòv KpdTtw 
Tols Trooiv Nxnaoa TO PoP expUBn. 

This is the moment in the hymn when the protagonist wipes Christ’s 
feet with the tresses of her head, which is followed by an image of Eve 
fleeing the sound of footsteps in the twilight of Paradise, referring to Eve’s 
encounter with God in the third chapter of Genesis. The use of the relative 
pronoun (oUs) in all three manuscripts is odd. This is also the case in the 
manuscript of the eleventh-century Sticherarion Triodion Vatopedi 
1488 and the fourteenth-century Sticherarion Codex Bibliothecae Ambro- 
sianae A 139.*? This may be a simple copying error, or it may be an attempt 
to modify the syntax. If the latter is the case, it is a confusing alteration, as it 
leaves ‘kpdtov’ unconnected to “1rdé8as’. The use of “dv connects naturally 
with ‘kpdtov’ as the expected possessive.*° It also suggests that it was 
Christ’s feet walking through Eden, which caused Eve to hide in fear. This 
point will be explored more closely later in this chapter. 

The second noteworthy variation is the recurrence of the uncommon 
word ‘otnpovifev’ instead of “SieEdyoov’ in ‘ó vepéAais Siekyoov TÄS 
fardoons TÒ USwp’ (you who administer from the clouds the water of 
the sea) in the early manuscript tradition of the Triodion.’* This is not the 
case in four manuscripts of Byzantine chant — the Sticheraria known as 
Codex Vindobonensis Theol. Gr. 181, Triodion Vatopedi 1488, EBE MS 
883 and Codex Bibliothecae Ambrosianae A 139 sup. — which have 
‘SieEkyoov’.”* Similarly, in the twelfth-century text from the Holy Sepul- 
chre edited by Papadopoulos-Kerameus, the word ‘“8ie§éryeov’ appears in 


à 


? Triodion Vatopedi 1488, fol. 79r; Ambr. gr. 139, fol. 230r-v. See Enrica Follieri and Oliver Strunk, 


eds., Triodium Athoum: Codex Monasterii Vatopedii 1488, MMB Série Principale 9 (Copenhagen: 

Munksgaard, 1975), 79; Lidia Perria and Jørgen Raasted, eds., Sticherarium Ambrosianum, MMB 

Série Principale 11 (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1992). 

I thank Associate Professor John A. L. Lee for these insights. 

Sinai Graecus 734-735, Grottaferrata AB I and Vaticanus Graecus 771 all have the word 

oTnpovifeov instead of Sıeg&yov. 

5 Vindobonensis Theol. Gr. 181, fol. 232v; Triodion Vatopedi 1488, fols. 78v-79r; EBE MS 883, 
fol. 261v; Ambr. gr. 139, fol. 230r. 
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the hymn On the Sinful Woman.” The word ‘otnyovifwv’ does not 
significantly change the meaning of the text, as it also underscores the 
omnipotence of the Logos, but it is a notable variation if only because the 
translation — ‘you who weaves from the clouds the water of the sea —is 
more elegant. It also solves the syntactical problem created by “B1e&iyoov’, 
which is a transitive verb that lacks a direct object. As the early manuscripts 
consistently contain the word otnyovifev, it may be the case that a 
copying error occurred at some point and became accepted in later 
manuscripts.’* Modern editions of the text have favoured ‘Sie§éryeov’ over 
‘otnyovifev’ on several occasions.’’ However, the Triodion printed in 
Rome in 1879 reflects the early manuscript tradition (Cotnuovitev’).°° 
In the absence of a critical edition of Kassia’s On the Sinful Woman, which 
systematically examines the manuscript tradition of the hymn, I follow the 
early manuscripts. Kassia’s juxtaposition of images in this part of the hymn 
contrasts the humble tears of the protagonist with the magnificent depic- 
tion of the Logos weaving the sea from the threads of rain falling from the 
clouds. The hymnographer evokes a poignant image of how tears of 
compunction can move the all-powerful Creator to compassion. 

There are a number of English translations of Kassia’s works, including 
her hymn On the Sinful Woman. One of the earliest appears in the 
translation of the Triodion by Ware and Mother Mary.’” Andrew Dyck, 
Antonia Tripolitis, Anna Silvas and other scholars have also translated this 
hymn into English.** The edition by Tripolitis is a bilingual collection of 
Kassia’s various hymns and epigrams in Greek and English. Although 
I have considered these English translations, the translation that follows 
the Greek text below is my own. I quote the hymn in its entirety: 


Kupte, ń v ToAAois Guaptiois TepiTecotoa yuri), Thy ony aioĝopévn 
OedtHTa, pupopópou åvañaßoŭoa TAI, SSupouEevN uúpov ool, TIPO TOU 
évTapiaopot Kouilel. Oluoi! AEyouoa, STI VUE ue ouvéyxet, CIOTPOS GKOAG- 
cias, Copwdns Te Kal AOEANVOS, Eps Tis GuapTias SéEa1 you Tas Tyas 
Tov Saxpvov, ó vepéAais oTHLOVICaV Tis BaAGOOTS TO ÜSwp' KaN@ENTI uor 
TIPOS TOUS OTEVAYLOUS Tis KaPSias, ó KAivas TOUS OUPavoUS, Ti apPaOTH 


> Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., AvéAekta lepocoAupitikts Ztaxuodoyias, Vol. 2, 78. 


Emmanuel Pantelakis, Ta Zivotrixa yeipdypapa Twv Aertoupyikav PiPAiwv TNs OpfoSd§ou 
ExxAnotas [The Sinaite Manuscripts of the Liturgical Books of the Orthodox Church]’, AeAtiov 
Xpiotiavixrs Apxaiodoyixt|s Etoipetas 2 (1933): 140-41. 

Tpiadsiov Katavuxtixdy (1960 edition published in Athens), 414; von Christ and Paranikas, 
Anthologia graeca, 104; Tsironis, Kaooiavh, 41. 

TpiadSiov Katavuxtikéy, 645. 5” Ware and Mother Mary, The Lenten Triodion, 540-41. 
Andrew R. Dyck, ‘On Cassia, Kupie * èv ToAAais ...’, Byzantion 56 (1986): 63—64; Tripolitis, 
Kassia, 76-79; Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun’, 30. 
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OOU KEVOOE! KATAPIAT|OW TOUS ÅXPÅVTOUŞ Cou TÓŠAS, Å TOONE TOUTOUS 
Sè TåAIv, TOs TÄS KEPOAT|S pou Pootpúxois, Gv év TH Tlapadeiow Eta Td 
SElAvov, KPOTOV Tols œoiv HxNPeioa, TH PORw ExpUPrN’ GuapTIdv pou Ta 
TANEN Kal KPIUATHV oou GBUOOGOUS, Tis EElxvIdoEel WUXOTDHOTA ZwTTp 
HOU; uh HE Thy ot Sowànv mapins, ó &uétTpnTov ëxæv TO péya EAEos.*? 


O Lord, the woman fallen into many sins, sensing your Divinity, takes up 
the order of myrrhbearer, lamenting she brings you myrrh before your 
entombment. “Woe is me!’ she says, ‘for night contains me, the longing for 
excess, gloomy and moonless, the eros of sinfulness. Accept my springs of 
tears, you who weave from the clouds the water of the sea; bend down to 
me, towards the groanings of my heart, you who bowed the heavens by 
your ineffable kenosis. I will tenderly kiss your undefiled feet and wipe 
them again with the tresses of my head; those feet at whose sound in the 
twilight of Paradise, resounding in her ears, Eve hid in fear. Who can trace 
out the multitude of my sins or the abyss of your mercy, O my soul-saving 
Saviour? Do not cast me, your handmaid, aside, you who unmeasurably 
bear great mercy.’ 


The Liturgical Context of Kassia’s Hymn On the Sinful Woman 


Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman was performed during Holy Wednes- 
day, almost two weeks after the singing of Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon, 
in close proximity to the liturgical celebration of Christ’s Passion, and on 
the same day as Romanos the Melodist’s hymn On the Harlot. Although 
Romanos’ kontakion was performed during the pannychis (all-night vigil), 
Kassia’s hymn was sung during either vespers or matins. It is clear from the 
three early manuscripts of the Triodion cited above that it formed part of 
the collection of hymns for Holy Wednesday, though it is not entirely clear 
whether it was sung during the evening or the morning. Although the 
Typikon of the Great Church does not mention Kassia’s hymn, according to 
the Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, the Typikon of the 
Monastery of Christ the Saviour at Messina, the Typikon of the Anastasis and 
the Typikon of St Sabas Monastery, her hymn was assigned to vespers.°° 


°° Tprddiov Katavuxtixdév, 644-45. Sinai Graecus 734-735, fol. 159r-v; Vaticanus Graecus 771, 
fol. 162v; Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 161r. 

6 Jordan, The Synaxarion of Theotokos Evergetis, 466-67; Arranz, Le Typicon du Saint-Sauveur, 233. 
The twelfth-century manuscript known as the Typikon of the Anastasis (Hagios Stavros Graecus 43), 
which reflects liturgical practices from prior centuries, is edited by Athanasios Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus in the second volume of AvéAexta lepocodupitiKns Ztaxvodoyias, 77-78. For the 
Sabaite milieu, see the twelfth-century manuscripts Sinai Graecus 1094 and Sinai Graecus 1096. 
Although these manuscripts are vague about the order of service for Holy Wednesday, Kassia’s 
hymn appears in later redactions of these rubrics. 
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However, it would not have been unusual for singers to perform Kassia’s 
hymn between psalm verses during the daybreak service, and she may have 
composed it for this purpose.°’ Indeed, in the received tradition of the 
Triodion, her hymn is performed during matins and vespers.°* While 
acknowledging that Kassia’s composition may have been performed during 
matins in Byzantium, it is clear that in certain monastic settings — Theo- 
tokos Evergetis, Christ the Saviour at Messina and possibly St Sabas — it 
was initially sung during evensong. As the previous chapter has already 
explored the daybreak service and its significance for the faithful, it is 
worth briefly examining the liturgical atmosphere of vespers as one of the 
contexts for the performance of Kassia’s hymn. 

Psalm 140 was ‘the core of evensong in all traditions throughout 
Christendom’ and it evoked a penitential mood.°? The psalm begins with 
ʻO Lord I have cried out to you, hear me’ (Kupie éxéxpaga mpòs oé, 
eio&kouodv pou) and is performed as a song of imploration, in which 


the faithful ask: 


Kateu8uvétyte Á TpocEUXT) uou, Hs Bulaya EvaoTrIOV oou, 
a = ~ B 6 

ëtapois TOV xeipõv pou 8uoia éomepivh.”* 

Let my prayer be set before you like incense, 

the lifting up of my hands as an evening sacrifice. 


As early as the fourth century, patristic interpretations of this psalm as ‘a 
salutary medicine and forgiveness of sins’ pointed to the meaning of vespers 
as an act of compunction and repentance.°* Unlike the sacrifices of old, 
prayer and entreaty became the act that sought forgiveness. The incense was 
not merely an abstract notion but an olfactory oblation that the faithful 
would have experienced through the incense burners carried by the clergy 
during this ritual.°° This atmosphere of contrition was juxtaposed with the 
lighting of the lamps at sunset and the singing of one of the most ancient 
hymns of Christianity, O Joyful Light, which betokened a thanksgiving for 
the light that was embodied in the person of Christ who is ‘the true light’ 
that ‘shines in the darkness’ and upon everyone in the world.°” Although 


61 


Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 155.  TpidBiov KatavuKtixov, 644-46. 
6 


Robert F. Taft, “Thanksgiving for the Light”: Toward a Theology of Vespers’, in Beyond East and 
West: Problems in Liturgical Understanding (Rome: Pontifical Oriental Institute, 1997), 169. 
Psalm 140:1-2. 

See the quotations from the writings of John Chrysostom and Basil the Great in Taft, 
“Thanksgiving for the Light”, 170-71. 

°° Ibid., 180. 

i John 1:5, 9. On the ancient evening hymn, Basil the Great remarked that not even he knew when it 
was first sung. On the Holy Spirit 29, 73, quoted in Taft, “Thanksgiving for the Light”, 179. 


wo 
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the singing of this ancient hymn may have been omitted during Holy 
Week, its familiarity meant that its central message would not have been far 
from the mind of the worshipper.°* Indeed, the first chapter of the Gospel 
of John would have been heard at the end of Holy Week as it was 
prescribed for the Sunday of Pascha, according to the Typikon of the Great 
Church? This emotive juxtaposition of repentance and hope in the 
performance of evensong is reflected in Kassia’s hymn and the experience 
of her protagonist. 

Kassia’s hymn echoes the biblical reading prescribed for Holy 
Wednesday. The Typikon of the Great Church assigns the Gospel passage 
from Matthew 26:6-16, the biblical narrative of the woman with the 
alabaster jar of myrrh, as part of the lectionary for that day.”° Indeed, 
the other hymns appearing alongside Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman 
in the Triodion confirm that this scriptural figure and her repentance were 
the salient themes of the hymnody for Holy Wednesday. Moreover, 
Vaticanus Graecus 771 has a note in the left margin of Kassia’s hymn that 
appears to prescribe the Gospel for the occasion as that of Luke 7:36—50.”" 
This narrative is similar to but longer than the aforesaid passage from 
Matthew and was probably the scriptural foundation for the hymn, though 
there is ‘some conflation with the anointing at Bethany’ narrated in John 
12:1-8.7* 


Reimagining the Performance of On the Sinful Woman 


The first word of the hymn — Kupie (Lord) — is an unadorned opening of a 
prayer yet it betokens the compunctious tone of the words that follow. 
Kassia continues her song by identifying her protagonist as a woman fallen 
into many sins and intimating how she is paradoxically able to perceive the 
divine nature of Christ. In a moment of compunction, the transformation 
of her protagonist begins. She rises from the depths of sin and becomes a 
myrrhbearer. As this happens, Kassia evokes the scene of the burial and 
resurrection of Christ, transporting the faithful away from the initial scene, 
which unfolds in Simon’s house, to the moment when the myrrhbearers go 
to anoint Jesus’ body in the tomb and become the first to learn he had 


° The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, the Typikon of the Monastery of Christ the 
Saviour at Messina and the Typikon of St Sabas Monastery are vague on this question. However, the 
Rome edition of the Triodion printed in 1879 clearly refers to the singing of this hymn during Holy 
Week. See Tpiadiov Katavuktixay, 646. 

6 John 1:1-17. See Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise: Tome II, 94. 7° Ibid., 70. 

7* See fol. 162v. 72 Silvas, ‘Kassia the Nun’, 30. 
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risen. Kassia’s protagonist anoints Christ in anticipation of his death, 
blurring the two narratives. 

The first word the woman utters — ‘Oïuo1! (Woe is me!) — is reminiscent 
of the Homeric and Aristophanic literature of ancient Greece but is also 
the lament of Adam in the hymns for Cheese-Fare Sunday.’ Several of the 
hymns sung on that day enact the exile of Adam and dramatise his cry — 
‘Oiuow’ — as he is estranged from the ‘delight of Paradise’ (MapaSeioou Tris 
tpugtis).’* But on Holy Wednesday, the exclamation of Adam becomes 
the lament of a woman who cries out with the paradisal nostalgia of the 
first-created human. Moreover, the performance of this hymn and the 
indeterminate personhood of the protagonist invite the faithful to sing her 
cry of woe as if this shout of repentance were their very own. The 
performance of the hymn liturgically fuses the singer’s personhood with 
Kassia’s protagonist.”° 

The hymn continues its recapitulation of the Lenten journey of exile, 
repentance and salvation by describing the concupiscence that has over- 
taken the woman as ‘moonless’ (é0¢Anvos). This striking metaphor is an 
hapax legomenon in Byzantine literature. Although the adjective itself is 
not entirely rare and is used to define the more common word ‘oxotopt1/ 
(dense darkness) as a ‘moonless night’ (vùg &o€Anvos) in the tenth-century 
Suda, its metaphorical use by Kassia is not found elsewhere. In the hymn, 
the alienation of Kassia’s protagonist from the divine is such that even the 
reflection of light is absent from her existence. But in the midst of night, 
without any natural light, the darkness gives way to a glimpse of the divine. 

The woman’s first petition mingles words with tears. She asks the 
Creator who weaves the waters of the sea from the rain falling from the 
clouds to accept her weeping. Although it could easily be a case of 
antithesis, contrasting her abjectness with the grandeur of the Lord’s 
power, Kassia also appears to evoke the act of creation. She places her 
protagonist at the centre of a cosmic drama, where her fallenness and the 
groans of her heart ignite the divine eros of God, who leaves the summit of 
his omnipotence and is born as a helpless baby. The God who can bend 
the heavens to his will bends down to the compunction of a woman’s 
heart. And as she kisses and caresses the feet of Christ, Kassia transports the 
faithful back to Eve’s encounter with God in Eden, when she fled at the 


73 Dyck, ‘On Cassia’, 69; Topping, Sacred Songs, 213. 

74 See, for example, the sticheron idiomelon in Sinai Gr. 734-735, fol. 46r, Grottaferrata AB I, fol. 28v, 
and Tpiasiov Katavuxtixéy, 107-8, which begins: ‘Oiyoi! ó Addu, èv Bpryveo Kéxpayev’ (Adam 
cried out in lament: “Woe is me!’). 

75 Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 157. 
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sound of his footsteps after she had tasted the forbidden fruit. Yet, here, 
Kassia presents another antithesis: whereas Eve allowed her sin to alienate 
her from God, the woman in Kassia’s hymn transcends her fallenness 
through repentance at the feet of the incarnate Logos. 

The juxtaposition of the woman’s manifold sins and the abyss of God’s 
judgment echoes the imagery found in the wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament: Job 10:6; Wisdom of Solomon 9:16; Wisdom of Sirach 1:3.7° 
And the hymn ends with a final apostrophe to Christ who is not only the 
saviour of the woman’s soul but also the bearer of mercy that is unmeasur- 
able. It is a plea that does not fall on deaf ears. In the days after the singing 
of Kassia’s hymn, the faithful will follow the same feet that her protagonist 
kissed, wiped and anointed to Golgotha, where the crucifixion and death 
of the incarnate Logos will be liturgically enacted. 

The protagonists emergence from the utter darkness of sinfulness is 
enacted through tears, compunction and repentance. Kassia amplifies the 
biblical narrative, giving the sinful woman a voice and unveiling her interi- 
ority. Whereas the biblical figure that is the subject of the hymn is silent in 
the Gospel, her voice dominates Kassia’s poem. After a brief, third-person 
prelude, the hymn becomes the first-person voice of the protagonist. The 
dramatic monologue offers an insight into the character’s soul. However, 
even after guiding the faithful through the compunction and repentance of 
the woman who had fallen into many sins, Kassia leaves the question of her 
identity unresolved. The hymn also obscures the woman’s harlotry by 
employing oblique references to the darkness of her eroticism, unlike 
Romanos’ hymn On the Harlot, where there is no such ambiguity: 


ide Thv Topvnv Tw BAetreis KabdTrED Thy EKKAnoiav 
Bodoav: <Aroráooopa, EUpUTdoa 
T® BopBdpe T&v Epyav pou».”” 


Look at this harlot in front of you, as, like the Church, 
she cries out, ‘I renounce and I blow upon 


the filth of my deeds’. 


Although some scholars have suggested Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful 
Woman is about the figure of Mary Magdalene, there is little evidence 
to support such a claim.7* In the West, it was Gregory the Great who 


76 Topping, Sacred Songs, 216. 77 Strophe 17. 

78 Whereas Alexander Kazhdan identifies the protagonist of the hymn with Mary Magdalene, Niki 
Tsironis refutes this claim. See Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 318; Tsironis, “The Body 
and the Senses in the Work of Cassia the Hymnographer: Literary Trends in the Iconoclastic 
Period’, Symmeikta 16 (2003): 142-43. 
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‘collapsed into one individual’ — Mary Magdalene — three different 
women from the Gospel: the woman who washed Christ’s feet with 
her tears; the Mary who was the sister of Martha and at whose beckoning 
Christ raised Lazarus; and the Mary Magdalene from whom Christ had 
expelled seven demons.”” Gregory interpreted the seven demons driven 
from Mary Magdalene as a manifestation of her sinful life and unbridled 
sexuality — hence she became a repentant harlot. Gregory’s Mary Mag- 
dalene was a polymorphic saint that ‘ordained the agenda of Magdalen 
veneration for the entire Middle Ages and well beyond’.*° However, 
Gregory’s exegesis of the seven demons was not reflected in the East, 
which did not identify the anonymous figure of the sinful woman who 
tearfully repents at the feet of Christ with Mary Magdalene." Kassia 
maintains the anonymity of this sinful woman, emphasising her com- 
punction and repentance. 

Feeling compunction is not simply a movement of the soul in the 
narrative of the hymn but also a physical and kinetic manifestation of 
interiority. Although Kassia does not explicitly refer to compunction in 
her hymn, it is portrayed using familiar motifs from the kontakia of 
Romanos the Melodist and Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon. Crying, 
anointing and wiping convey the emotion of compunction and a 
transformation of what was once erotic passion into a desire for Christ. 
Compunction is also presented as a blessed emotion that can activate 
one’s spiritual senses, allowing the woman to sense Christ’s divinity. 
While repentance is often portrayed as a change of mind, which is the 
etymology of the equivalent Greek word (uetévoia), Kassia emphasises 
the role the body plays in this action.** She juxtaposes this relationship 
between interiority and exteriority with the historical figure of Christ, 
who is also the timeless Logos. The performance of the hymn blurs 
the distinctions between body and soul by meditating on the mystery of 
the Incarnation. Yet this is not without reason. The significance of the 
Logos becoming human extends beyond the moment the woman 
caresses the feet of Jesus to embrace the divine drama of salvation that 
begins with the exile from Eden and culminates in the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ. 


7? Katherine Ludwig Jansen, The Making of the Magdalen: Preaching and Popular Devotion in the Later 
Middle Ages (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000), 33. 

Ibid., 35. 

Vassiliki A. Foskolou, ‘Mary Magdalene between East and West: Cult and Image, Relics and 
Politics in the Late Thirteenth-Century Eastern Mediterranean’, DOP 65/66 (2011): 271. 
Tsironis, “The Body and the Senses’, 144. 
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Kassia’s textual strategy differs from that of Romanos’ On the Harlot: she 
subjectifies rather than objectifies, performing the compunction and 
repentance of a woman. However, Kassia also destabilises the identity of 
the protagonist. The woman who anoints Jesus is a porous figure of 
repentance who reminds the faithful of how Adam and Eve wept. Kassia’s 
hymn enacts the fall and exile from paradise and, with the focus on 
Christ’s imminent Passion, the text calls to mind Jesus’ own tears in the 
garden of Gethsemane and the empty tomb the myrrhbearers encounter. 
The performance of Kassia’s hymn becomes a ‘chronotopos’ insofar as it 
‘defies chronological linearity and spatial allocation’ by collapsing the 
biblical past and future into the liturgical present.*? 

In touching Christ’s feet, the woman’s act of humiliation intersects with 
the site of divine humiliation. Out of the woman’s yearning for salvation 
spring her tears, which betoken nostalgia for a lost paradise. At this 
moment in the hymn, the hymnographer invokes the scene in the book 
of Genesis where Eve fearfully flees the sound of God but reimagines the 
scriptural narrative in a profound way. The faithful would have been 
familiar with the story of the temptation, fall and exile of Adam and 
Eve, especially since the liturgical reading of Genesis was prescribed as 
part of the Lenten lectionary.** The text of Genesis 3:8, appearing in the 
Prophetologion, is as follows: 


Kai ñkouoav Tis pwviis Kupiou tot Osoŭ trepitratotvtos év TH Trapade- 
iow TO Seldivdov, kai expUBnoav 6 Te “AdSau Kai f yuvt) avTot do 
1 1 ~ ~ 1 ~ oor ~ 1 8 

tTpoowtrou Kupiou tot Osoŭ èv ugow Tov EUAou Tov mapaðeioou.” ’ 


And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in paradise in the 
twilight; and both Adam and his wife hid themselves from the face of the 
Lord God in the midst of the trees of paradise.*° 


Although the faithful would not have been surprised by the notion of God 
walking through Eden, Kassia’s hymn suggests it was the very feet of 
Christ that were perambulating the garden. The relevant line of the hymn — 
‘at whose sound in the twilight of Paradise breaking on Eve’s ears’*” — 
identifies the feet the protagonist washes with her tears with the feet of 
God, who appeared to Adam and Eve in Eden. This textual synchronicity 


83 Alexander Riehle, ‘Authorship and Gender (and) Identity. Women’s Writing in the Middle 
Byzantine Period’, in Pizzone, ed., The Author in Middle Byzantine Literature, 248. 

84 See the reading of Genesis 2:20-3:20 from the Prophetologion prescribed for the Friday in the first 
week of Lent. Høeg, Zuntz and Engberg, Prophetologium, 150-55. 

85 Ibid., 152-53. 86 The English translation is my own. 87 Tpiodiov Katavuktikóv, 645. 
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between the Old Testament and the Gospel weaves a fascinating dialogue 
between a prelapsarian world and the new creation inaugurated by the 
Incarnation. Kassia’s hymn engendered liturgical time through sacred song 
and holy ritual, interweaving biblical figures and events from the past and 
the future into the liturgical moment of performance. 

On the Sinful Woman concludes with the confession and prayer of the 
protagonist, juxtaposing the multitude of her sins with the abyss of 
Christ’s mercy. Her desire to experience the mercy of her ‘soul-saving 
Saviour’ and her petition not to be cast aside, leads the faithful to the same 
crossroads of repentance and hope. The singer takes on the role of Kassia’s 
protagonist, who becomes a model for the Christian and a paradigm of 
compunction.** Although Kassia probably composed this hymn for the 
nuns of her monastery, the Triodion did not edit the explicitly feminine 
ending of the poem — ‘do not cast me, your handmaid, aside’ — suggesting 
that a liminal experience of gender and a desire to live above gender 
emerged in the performance of this hymn. 

The ritual performance of various hymns, Scripture and homilies 
devoted to the theme of the harlot as a paradigm of repentance during 
Holy Wednesday shows how this figure ‘became a canonical type for all 
Byzantine Christians’.*? Stories of harlots who transformed their lives and 
transfigured their eros were powerful images of conversion that were far 
more efficacious than any moralising discourse.”° According to the rubrics 
for the monasteries of Evergetis near Constantinople and Christ Saviour in 
Messina, during Holy Wednesday the homilies of John Chrysostom and 
Ephrem the Syrian on the theme of the repentant harlot were read to the 
faithful.?" As we have seen, the image of the repentant harlot also features 
prominently in the poetry of Romanos the Melodist and Andrew of Crete. 
Moreover, the image of the sinful woman who repents at Christ’s feet 
often became the subject of dialogue hymns in Syriac by Ephrem and 
Jacob of Serug.’* Kassia taps this rich tradition as she evokes the com- 
punction of a woman whose tears and voice become the emotion and 
exclamation of the faithful. 


Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 157. 89 Ibid., 152. 

Benedicta Ward, Harlots of the Desert: A Study of Repentance in Early Monastic Sources (Kalamazoo, 
MI: Cisternian Publications, 1987), 7-8. 

Jordan, The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 468-69; Arranz, Le Typicon du 
monastère du Saint-Sauveur, 232. 

°° Susan Ashbrook Harvey, “Why the Perfume Mattered: The Sinful Woman in Syriac Exegetical 
Tradition’, in In Dominico EloquiolIn Lordly Eloquence: Essays on Patristic Exegesis in Honour of 
Robert Louis Wilken, ed. Paul M. Blowers (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 69-89. 
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A Harlot’s Tears 


The tears of the woman who had fallen into many sins in Kassia’s hymn 
betoken the experience of compunction in Byzantium. Although William 
Blake will tell us that ‘a tear is an intellectual thing’, insofar as we cry 
because we think, the spiritual valency of tears for Eastern Christianity is 
profound.?’ According to Isaac the Syrian, tears could dissolve the bound- 
ary between the body and the spirit and circumscribe ‘the path that leads 
towards the new age’.?* This eschatological transition is portrayed as a 
rebirth into the life of the age to come and yet as a return to the paradisal 
bliss of old: ‘I do not have a sorrowful heart to search for you, | do not have 
repentance, | do not have compunction nor tears which return children to 
their homeland’.”® A tension between the eschaton and paradisal nostalgia 
in Kassia’s hymn is palpable. The tears of compunction that her song 
enacted show how religious crying was not simply a natural phenomenon 
but a gift or a way. As John Klimakos remarked: 


Eyo SE Kal AUTIY THY Tis KATAVUsEWs TroloTHTE Evvody ¿iotTapar dds SÈ 
TrEvOos, Kai AUTIN AEYOUEVT THY XaPaV Kal Thv cùppooúvny EvdobEV DoTTEP 
wEAIKNpiod OULTIETTAEyLevnY KEKTHTAL. Ti Sè êk ToUTOU pavðávopev; “OTL 
Kupios Kupiou S@pov f ToT KaTd&vusis KabéoTHKEev: OUK EoTIV v TÑ 
WwuXt| TOTE åvýðovos ńðovň, TOU Oot AeAnPdtws TrapaKkadotvTos Tous 
ouvtebAaougvous TH KapSia-?® 


As I ponder the quality of compunction, I am amazed. How does grief and 
so-called sadness, joy and gladness, mingle inside us like honeycomb? What 
can we learn from this? That this compunction has been properly ordained 
a gift of God. Then there is no disagreeable pleasure in the soul, since God 
secretly brings consolation to those who are contrite in heart.” 


Tears could trace a pathway to the divine, deconstructing the dichotomy of 
interiority versus exteriority and mediating the liminal space between God 
and the faithful. Not unlike how the earthly and heavenly realms were 
portrayed as converging in the mystagogy of liturgy, tears of compunction 
could emerge in the liminality of sacred space, amidst the liturgical world 
of hymnody, suspended between paradisal nostalgia and the eschaton. 


” Jerome Neu, A Tear Is an Intellectual Thing: The Meanings of Emotion (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 2. 

°4 Homilies 35 [37] and 14. Quoted in Ware, “The Mystery of Tears’, 250. 

?5 Isaac the Syrian, Discourses 2, ‘Concerning Renunciation of the World’. Quoted in Archbishop 
Stylianos Harkianakis, On Prayer (Athens: Armos, 1999), 96. 

°° Ladder of Divine Ascent, PG 88, 812A. 97 The English translation is my own. 
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There is a familiar texture in Kassia’s image of ‘springs of tears’ (tàs 
Tyas T&v Saxpveyv) that marks the poignant entreaty in the dramatic 
monologue of her protagonist. It is reminiscent of a trope that John 
Chrysostom uses to speak about compunction in his letter To Demetrius, 
On Compunction. Chrysostom’s letters To Demetrius and To Stelechius, On 
Compunction,?® evoke the ‘fire [of compunction]’? and the ‘fountains of 
tears’ (ai Té&v Saxpvev tyat)'°° of his addressees. The prophet Jeremiah 
is known for his lamentations, one of which is echoed in Kassia’s hymn.*°" 
As we saw in Chapter 3, the phrase ‘speak in your hearts and feel 
compunction on your beds’’®°* would have been familiar to the 
congregation: 


For in death no one remembers you, and in Hades who will give you 
thanks? I was weary with my groaning; I shall bathe my bed every night; 
I will drench my couch with my tears.*°? 


The lachrymose image Kassia employs would have been an evocative one 
for the faithful participating in the sacred rituals and immersed in the 
auditory culture of Byzantium. Hymns exemplify how the ‘oral delivery 
and aural reception of the Christian message’ constructed through perfor- 
mance a liturgical world of images and created an affective space where 
blessed emotions could be perceived and felt."°* 

The portrayal of Kassia’s protagonist is that of a person who experiences 
compunction at the nadir of sinfulness. But she does not allow her fall- 
enness to become a ‘gloomy and moonless’ prison. She tears down the 
defences she has built around her, is wounded by compunction, and is able 
to sense the divinity of Christ. This is in stark contrast to the image John 
Chrysostom evokes of a person who resists any stimulation that may lead 
to a contrite heart: 


O8ev OSE ukpàv Trapeioduow 1 KaTaVUEIS EUPEIV SUVTOETAI, TODOUTOIS 
eilpyouévn Telxiouaow: &yatrntov yap kai TaVTwOV TOUTOV åTNAAAYuÉVNV 
SuvnOfvan èv atti ToUTo puTetoa TO KaAdv. °° 


PG 47, 393-422. °° To Stelechius, chapter 1, PG 47, 411. 

To Demetrius, chapter 1, PG 47, 394. 

‘Who will give my head water and my eyes a fountain of tears so that I might weep for my people 
day and night ...? Jeremiah 9:1. 

Psalm 4:5. 

Psalm 6:6-7. Chrysostom had elsewhere preached about the power of tears as ‘a laver that cleanses 
away sins’. See John Chrysostom, ‘On Repentance and Compunction’, in St John Chrysostom: On 
Repentance and Almsgiving, trans. Gus George Christo (Washington, DC: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1998), 101. 

Harrison, The Art of Listening, 62. 1°5 To Stelechius, chapter 3. PG 47, 414. 
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therefore, compunction is unable to find even a small opening to enter, 
being inhibited by so many fortifications; it loves being able to overthrow 
all these obstacles and implant such goodness within the soul. 


Compunction in Kassia’s hymn — and the repentance it heralded — 
emerged as an act of extreme vulnerability. It was dramatised as a tearing 
down of the fortifications that protected the faithful from experiencing the 
assault of divine passion and as a recognition of human powerlessness. 

Although for Eastern Christianity ‘outward and visible weeping’ was for 
the most part not ‘considered weak and unmanly’ and was not the 
exclusive domain of women — men did cry in antiquity and in Byzan- 
tium’°® — the gender of Kassia’s protagonist and the intimacy of her 
repentance cannot be ignored.'°” Medieval women had “a limited number 
of outlets through which they might express their holiness’ and ‘tears were 
one way of communicating this holiness’ and making it visible.'°* The 
physical intimacy of the woman’s repentance is manifest in On the Sinful 
Woman. The protagonist does not simply weep. She touches Christ’s feet, 
washes them with her ‘springs of tears’ and wipes them with her hair. It is a 
vivid and somatic image of compunction — arguably the most sensual in 
the New Testament and in Byzantine hymnography. Although Peter and 
the prodigal son wept, the portrayal of their repentance in Scripture and in 
hymns does not match the intimacy of the woman’s actions in Kassia’s 
hymn. Peter’s repentance culminated in a dialogue with Christ. While the 
father embraces the prodigal son in the biblical parable, hymnody does not 
contemplate this corporeal image of compunction and forgiveness. 

The other conspicuous gendering in Kassia’s hymn is the spiritual 
awareness of her protagonist. She perceives Christ’s divinity when so many 
others could not see his true nature. Throughout the entire text of the 
Gospel, it is difficult to find an occasion where someone senses the true 
nature of Jesus. It is usually demon-possessed figures that are able to see 
beyond the human nature and perceive the divine nature."°? Unlike the 
proud law-keeper known as Simon, who invites Jesus to eat in his house 
but does not perceive his divinity, the sinful woman senses his divine 
nature and humbly seeks forgiveness. Kassia’s hymn amplifies the biblical 


106 


See Ann Suter, “Tragic Tears and Gender’, in Tears in the Graeco-Roman World, ed. Thorsten 
Fégen (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009), 59-83; Ilaria Ramelli, “Tears of Pathos’, 367-96. 

Ware, “The Mystery of Tears’, 245. 

Kimberley-Joy Knight, ‘Si puose calcina a’ propi occhi: The Importance of the Gift of Tears for 
Thirteenth-Century Religious Women and Their Hagiographers’, in Gertsman, ed., Crying in the 
Middle Ages, 139. 

*°9 Luke 8:26-39. 
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tale of repentance and forgiveness, showing the faithful a woman’s vision 
of the Logos and evoking the mystery of the Incarnation. Her compunc- 
tion and restoration invoke the salvific power of Christ’s crucifixion and 
resurrection, and they render her a paragon of repentance for the faithful. 

The gender of Eve is also intriguing. In recalling the fall of Adam and 
Eve, Kassia does not mention Adam, but only the experience of Eve as she 
hides in fear once she hears the footsteps of God. By focusing on Eve, 
Kassia calls to mind a woman who is curiously absent from the hymn but 
implicitly present as the second Eve — Mary, the Theotokos. From the 
early Christian period, to the fifth-century Proclus of Constantinople and 
beyond, Christian tradition established a parallel between the Eve of 
Genesis and the Mary of the Lukan Gospel."'° The disobedience of Eve 
and the obedience of Mary represented the dialectic of human freedom in 
history. And Byzantine hymns often allegorised the Theotokos as the 
‘spiritual paradise’ from which ‘Christ the new Adam’ blossoms."'* Sim- 
ilarly, church fathers such as Gregory of Nyssa contrasted the first Adam 
with Christ — the second Adam: 


TÓTE AaBdov XoUv dro Tis yfis TOV AvEpetrov ETrAGCE, AAW AaBdov TOV ÈK 

Tis Trap8evias yotv ovy aTAds Tov àvðpwmrov EtrAaoev, GAN EauTe 
1 II2 

TTEPIETTAQOE: 


Once [God the Logos] took dust from the ground and shaped man, then he 
took the dust from the Virgin and did not simply shape man, but shaped 
him round Himself.**? 


But Kassia juxtaposes the first Eve with the second Adam to show how the 
Logos assumed human nature through the Theotokos and bridged the 
chasm between Creator and creation of his own desire but not without 
the willing participation of Mary. Whereas Adam and Eve closed the gates 
of Eden, Christ and Mary open the doors of repentance and invite the 
woman who had fallen into many sins — and indeed the congregation — to 


Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 146-49; Jaroslav Pelikan, Mary through the Centuries: Her Place in 
the History of Culture (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1996), 39-54. 

Christian Hannick, “The Theotokos in Byzantine Hymnography: Typology and Allegory’, in 
Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium, ed. Maria Vassilaki 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005), 75. See also 1 Corinthians 15:45. 

Against Eunomius, book 3, chapter 2. Contra Eunomium Libri. Liber IIT, ed. Wernerus Jaeger. 
GNO 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1960), 70. (PG 45, 637A-B.) 

My translation is based on the one by Stuart G. Hall in Gregory of Nyssa. Contra Eunomium III. An 
English Translation with Commentary and Supporting Studies, eds. Johan Leemans and Matthieu 
Cassin (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 82. This passage is also quoted in Pelikan, Mary through the 
Centuries, 51. 
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experience the mercy of God.'"* The mystical communion between the 
flesh of Mary and the flesh of Christ is reflected in the mystical marriage 
between God and creation. ™™’ The Incarnation, as a personal and cosmic 
event, echoes throughout Kassia’s hymn, wherein the juxtaposition of the 
omnipotence of the Logos and the contingency of his creation is a 
recurring theme. 

The evocative exclamation of Kassia’s protagonist — “Woe is me!’ — also 
calls to mind the hymn On the First-Created Humans, which the faithful 
sang at the beginning of Lent.’*® This hymn is a kanon sung in the plagal 
second mode of Byzantine music on Cheese-Fare Sunday, the last Sunday 
before Great Lent. The exile of Adam and Eve from the delight of Eden 
frames the present-day experience of the singer’s soul in the hymn On the 
First-Created Humans: 


Astipo wuxt) pou abAia, KAatoov Tà ool, TeTTPAYyHEVa OTNEPOV, VNO- 
vevouoa Tis Tpiv, èv Etu yuuvaosws, Sr Ñs, eeBANOns THs TeUQTIs, Kal 
THs GANKTOU xapõş. 7 


Come my wretched soul; weep over your deeds committed today, remem- 
bering how once you were stripped naked in Eden and cast out from delight 
and unending joy. 


The estrangement of the faithful from, and their desire for, paradise is often 
enunciated using the same exclamation that Kassia’s protagonist employs: 


Oprnvd, otevalw, Kai åmoðúpouai, Ta XepouPip gAoyivy ti poupaig 
Bewuevos, Tis elooSov puAaTTe Taxbév, TOI Tos ESèu TAV TapaPatais, 
oivol! darpdortov, siuh où akwAuTOV EwThp, TavTHY Tomos por." 


Seeing the Cherubim with the flaming sword set to guard the entrance of 
Eden against all transgressors, I weep, I groan and I lament. Woe is me! It is 
unapproachable, O Saviour, unless you allow me to pass unhindered. 


See Behr, Irenaeus of Lyons, 91-93. 

Panayiotis Nellas, “The Mother of God and Theocentric Humanism’, in Synaxis. Volume I: 
Anthropology, Environment, Creation, ed. John Hadjinicolaou (Montreal: Alexander Press, 2006), 
135. Although Nellas was a twentieth-century theologian, he, Georges Florovsky, Vladimir Lossky 
and others formed part of the Orthodox neopatristic movement, which analysed Western 
influences on Orthodox theology and held that the Christian Hellenism of the past was ‘the 
norm by which all modern theological proposals were to be judged’. See Paul L. Gavrilyuk, 
‘Florovsky’s Neopatristic Synthesis and the Future Ways of Orthodox Theology’, in Orthodox 
Constructions of the West, eds. George E. Demacopoulos and Aristotle Papanikolaou (New York, 
NY: Fordham University Press, 2013), 102. 

The title ‘On the First-Created Humans’ (Kaveov eis tewtétrAaotas) appears in Grottaferrata AB 
I, fol. 29r. The hymn also appears in Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 46v—49r. See also Tpiwõiov 
Kotavuxtikdv, 102-7. The English translations that follow are my own. 

First ode, first strophe. 118 Ninth ode, third strophe. 
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Indeed, the remorseful cry of ‘woe is me’ is uttered nine times throughout 
the hymn On the First-Created Humans. However, the final strophe at the 
end of every ode in the hymn entreats the ‘Holy Lady’ who ‘opened to all 
the faithful the gates of Paradise’? and who ‘covered fallen Adam’s 
nakedness’**® to call the faithful out of exile, back again to Eden: 


Nuppdva Sófns os WUOTIKOV, TaVTES KATAYYEAAOHEV TrIOTOI, OsokuñÑTop, 
Travauooye Sbev SuowTd oe Ayvt) TeoovTa pe, vuupõvos Tlapadeioou, 
oikeiov moinoov. 


We, all the faithful, proclaim you as the mystical bridal chamber of glory, 
O all-blameless Mother of God. Wherefore, I who have fallen beseech you, 
O Pure One, make the bridal chamber of Paradise my home. 


The faithful cry out to the Theotokos as the bridal chamber of the Logos 
and the one who paves the way to a heavenly abode. The actions and 
words of Kassia’s protagonist reveal how she has heard this call to return to 
paradise and so embraces the Logos who was incarnate of the Virgin Mary. 

In Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman, the woman’s tears of compunc- 
tion, her elevation to the order of myrrhbearer, indeed the mystery of 
salvation itself, are played out in the sacred drama of liturgical performance. 
Images of crying, bending, kissing and wiping portray compunction as 
unfolding in the human heart as an embodied experience. Yet in this sacred 
drama there are no spectators, only actors. Unlike Romanos’ hymn On the 
Harlot, there is no dramatic dialogue between characters, but a short third- 
person narrative followed by a first-person speech. Although there are no 
counter-ideals that appear beside the exemplar of repentance in Kassia’s 
hymn, the other hymns that were sung alongside On the Sinful Woman 
briefly allude to Judas as a paradigm of unrepentance.’** In liturgical 
performance, gender does not become a stumbling block for the congrega- 
tion; it does not represent the sinful woman as limited by society and 
culture. For Kassia, the woman’s tears are the lament of the entire world 
yearning for salvation. She is not simply a male or female protagonist, but a 
universal figure that undoes stereotypes and lives above gender. 


The Sacred Music of Kassia’s Hymn On the Sinful Woman 


The performance of Kassia’s hymn opened a liminal space, where personal 
contemplation and the collective song of the faithful converged. Singing 


= Fourth ode, fifth strophe. 120 Second ode, fourth strophe. 121 Fifth ode, fourth strophe. 
See Sinai Graecus 734-735, fols. 158v—159v, Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 162r—v, Grottaferrata 
Ag I, fols. 160v—16rr. 
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the hymn became a liturgical act that could mirror and transform the 
emotions of the singer’s soul. Words and melody invited the faithful to 
contemplate the striking paradox of how, in the depths of darkness, amidst 
the eros of sinfulness, Kassia’s protagonist senses the divinity of the Logos 
and feels compunction. The melody of Kassia’s hymn is in the same mode 
of Byzantine music as Romanos’ hymn On the Harlot — plagal fourth 
mode'*? — which suggests the faithful could have used this common 
musical thread linking Kassia’s hymn with Romanos’ to reflect on how 
the paradigm of the repentant harlot evolved during the liturgical events of 
Holy Wednesday. The melody of the plagal fourth mode of Byzantine 
music is described in the following poem: 


“Hxywov oppayis, Tétapte, où Tdv TrAayicv, 

‘Qs év ceauTe Tv KaAdv LEAOS pépæv. 

Aveupuvels ou Tos KPÓTOUŞ THY GouaToV, 

"Hywv Kopoovis, os UTTAPKOV Kai TEAS. 

‘Qs &xpov èv pbdyyols Te Kal pwvõ&v oTdoEI, 
“Axpov oe goviis Sis oe KAA Kai TéAos. 4 

O Plagal Fourth, you are the seal of the plagal modes, 
For in yourself you carry every beautiful melody. 
You broaden the striking sounds of songs. 

You are the peak and finale of all modes, 

As the pinnacle in both sounds and pitch of voices, 
Twice I call you, zenith and fulfilment of voice. 


This poetic description is rich and evocative but somewhat mysterious. 
Although it suggests that this mode was the crowning glory of the eight 
modes of Byzantine music, it is not a meaningful elaboration of the music 
of Kassia’s hymn. As was the case in previous chapters, it is more fruitful to 
explore how the hymn was set within its genre. 

Kassia’s hymn does not exhibit the characteristics of the kanon nor is it 
in the style of a sung sermon with a refrain like the kontakion. Being a 
sticheron idiomelon, Kassia’s hymn has a unique melody characterised by 
melismatic flourishes during its performance.’ It amplified the story of 
the hymn, allowing melody to explore textuality and encouraging the 
faithful to meditate on the divine drama unfolding before them. The 
performance of this sticheron idiomelon during Holy Wednesday embodied 


123 The plagal fourth mode of Byzantine sacred music belonged to the diatonic genus. 

124 Grottaferrata Heirmologion TI — quoted in Desby, “The Modes and Tunings’, 27-28. I have 
modified Desby’s translation. 

125 Raasted, ‘Voice and Verse’, 171-78; Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 395-97. 
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the feeling of compunction within a meaningful practice, inviting the 
faithful to enter its poetic and musical universe, and internalise the 
repentance it enacted. For the faithful, the sacred drama that unfolded in 
the performance of Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman and the other 
hymns for Holy Wednesday invited human feelings to become liturgical 
emotions. These hymns portrayed blessed emotions such as compunction 
as a movement of the soul that enkindled body and mind. The compunc- 
tion of the harlot entailed a turning of the mind, an outpouring of tears 
and a metamorphosis of passion. At the centre of Kassia’s hymn was a 
universal figure of repentance, a person who rose above sinfulness, who 
became wise and a myrrhbearer, and who lived above gender. 


Concluding Remarks 


Kassia’s hymn became a collective space of liturgical action that sought to 
draw in the faithful who yearned to experience the sacred drama that 
unfolded during Holy Week in Constantinople. The congregation could 
follow the footsteps of and identify with the woman who had fallen into 
many sins as she journeyed toward repentance. In entering this sacred 
narrative, they did not remain in one point of time but followed the 
protagonist as she travelled with Christ to the exile of Adam and Eve from 
Eden and then to his crucifixion, death and resurrection. The passage of 
time collapsed into different moments in the history of salvation, placing 
the individual at the centre of a cosmic drama and generating a sense of 
helplessness. On the Sinful Woman was chanted a few days before Christ’s 
Passion, evoking the existential abyss created by the absence of the divine 
from the life of the faithful and unveiling how tears of compunction could 
bridge this chasm. 

In Kassia’s hymn, compunction overcomes the limitations that gender 
and historical conditioning perpetuate. Not unlike the author’s life of 
monasticism and renunciation of secular ambition, the protagonist of her 
hymn rises above her gender and social standing. Compunction suspends 
the determinism associated with gender and shows the uniqueness of the 
person who is aware of her limitations. Her story is a universal song of 
repentance that can be sung by those who wish to feel compunction and 
paradisal nostalgia. Kassia inflected a variety of sacred narratives through the 
lens of hymnography. Retelling and interweaving the biblical stories of the 
woman who anoints Christ, the woman who was cast out from paradise and 
the woman who reopened the gates of Eden, Kassia energised the emotion 
underlying the narrative and unlocked its personal significance for the 
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faithful. She recreated within the sacred space of liturgy the experience of 
personalising religious narratives, not doctrinal proclamations. 

The performance of the hymn sought to arouse the emotion of com- 
punction in the faithful and shape a liturgical and emotional community 
through a shared aesthetic experience. The sacred melody, with its occa- 
sional cadential melismas represented the ladder of tears that link God and 
the world, allowing music to become a medium of transfiguration. In 
Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman, tears of compunction elicited an 
intimacy between God and humanity. This is reflected in the unique form 
of her hymn, which is not a kontakion, nor a kanon, but a sticheron 
idiomelon. \t was chanted with a unique and florid melody, which ampli- 
fied the salvific significance of the narrative and heightened the tenderness 
of the image of the woman repenting at the feet of God. The powerful 
musicality and linguistic economy sought to disassemble logic and provoke 
introspection through an emotive performance of the divine drama of 
salvation. Indeed, the ritual performance of Kassia’s liturgical hymn 
embodied what compunction signified for Byzantine Christianity — a 
blessed emotion that could traverse social and cultural lines. 
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Conclusion 


At the end of the Lenten journey, at the conclusion of Holy Week, the 
faithful came to a table laden with the ‘wine of compunction’ and the 
ending became the beginning of all things. ‘It was dark but love lighted 
the way’ to the tomb of Christ.* Like the maiden who was filled with 
‘ardent longing and the fire of love’, they mingled ‘joy with fear and 
happiness with grief as the day of Pascha dawned.’ The joyful sorrow of 
the Passion mediated a crucified love that they beheld through eyes that 
had wept tears of compunction. And it is here that they remembered how 
the story began, all its twists and turns, even how it would end, through 
the words of the eucharistic prayer: “You brought us out of non-existence 
into being, and when we had fallen you raised us up again, and left nothing 
undone until you had brought us up to heaven and had granted us your 
Kingdom that is to come’.* 

This book has grappled with the intricate symbiosis of poetry, song and 
theology in hymns by Romanos the Melodist, Andrew of Crete and Kassia. 
It has explored how these hymns enkindled and enacted compunction by 
bringing them into dialogue with the history of emotions and reimagining 
their liturgical performance in Byzantium. By reimagining the perfor- 
mance of hymnography, I have sought to pave the way to liturgical 
emotions and how they came to life in the sacred rituals of Constantinople. 
Three of the earliest extant manuscripts of the Triodion have proven 
indispensable in this regard. And by carefully considering what emotions 
and performance meant for the Byzantines, I have sought to avoid the 
perils of retrofitting a second-order discourse of emotion or performativity 
on Byzantium. 


* Psalm 59:5. 
* Romanos the Melodist, On the Resurrection, strophe 3 in Lash, On the Life of Christ, 168. 
> Ibid., 172, 177 (strophes 11 and 22). 4 The Divine Liturgy, 31. 
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The mystical and performative significance of hymnody for Christianity 
has been my refrain as I explored liturgical emotions in Byzantium. 
Performativity is not an anachronistic concept for Byzantine hymnody 
when it is viewed though the lenses of theology and liturgy. Hymns by 
Romanos, Andrew and Kassia evoke a theology of performance, where 
sacred drama dissolves the limits of history, breaks the bounds of Scripture 
and suspends the divide between the congregation and the poetic universe 
of hymnody. The performativity of hymnody could open a liminal space 
where the faithful could behold a polytemporal vision of the Creation, the 
Fall, the Incarnation and the Passion, and become protagonists in this 
mystery unfolding before them. 

By exploring the performance of hymns and unearthing their liturgical 
context over a period of nearly four centuries in Constantinople, I have 
investigated how the texts by Romanos the Melodist, Andrew of Crete and 
Kassia were emotionally meaningful for the Byzantine faithful during the 
Lenten journey to Pascha. After all, the words of hymns were not read in 
silence but were performed in sacred space as divine song. They interacted 
with other liturgical arts and were grounded in church ritual. It is when all 
these facets came together that a rich image of meaning for the worship- 
ping faithful crystallised. For the Byzantines, the performance of hymns 
became an aural image amidst the mystagogy of liturgical events. The 
melodic contour and imagerial quality of the hymns came to life as the 
faithful experienced these texts in a multisensory environment that 
entailed singing, seeing, hearing, smelling, touching and tasting during 
their performance. Alongside these hymns, sacred space was portrayed as 
the habitus of compunction, as the liturgical world where heaven and earth 
converged in the hearts of the faithful and the affective field where they 
could feel blessed emotions. 

Hymnographers invited the congregations of Constantinople to enter 
the story song of their hymns, asking them to become part of the divine 
economy of salvation and to feel the emotions of biblical characters. The 
scriptural narrative of this divine economy and the actions of God’s people 
came together in a liturgical panorama. Hymnody envisioned a commu- 
nion of saints and embodied a mystical harmony between humanity and 
creation. Sacred ritual opened a liminal space where personal contempla- 
tion and the collective song of the faithful dovetailed in the mystical body 
of Christ. Singing hymns was portrayed as a liturgical act that mirrored 
and shaped the emotions of the singer’s soul. Hymnody embodied and 
enacted a mystical vision where liturgical emotions could be perceived and 
felt in the singer’s encounter with the Divine. 
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Conclusion I7I 


In Romanos’ compositions, hymns became liturgical scripts through 
which the faithful besought tears of compunction and God’s compassion- 
ate mercy. Biblical exemplars, such as the prodigal and the harlot, under- 
scored the link between compunction and repentance. And the eschaton 
was a call to cultivate compunction, not simply as a preparation for future 
death and judgment, but as an interaction with a reality that was prolep- 
tically and liturgically internalised in the hearts of the faithful. Andrew of 
Crete’s Great Kanon also sought to immerse the faithful in the biblical 
narrative of salvation, taking them on a liturgical journey through Scrip- 
ture and conjuring a host of repentant exemplars as companions. But in 
singing the story of salvation this hymn dramatised, and in praying for 
tears of compunction, the faithful could transform these words into their 
story of salvation and their remorseful weeping. Sacred song mediated 
feelings that were collective yet personal. This interplay between personal 
and collective feeling is also evident in the tears that are poignantly and 
intimately enacted in Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman. Her protago- 
nist’s desire to experience the mercy she senses in Christ’s divinity leads the 
faithful to the same crossroads of repentance and hope. Yet her compunc- 
tion is also an icon of the entire world longing for salvation. 

In the corpora of Romanos, Andrew and Kassia — and in the Triodion 
more broadly — repentance and salvation are the ultimate yet perennial 
goal of compunction. Repentance is not a point on a continuum, and 
salvation is not the destination; they are the very journey of the faithful 
desiring compunction. Hymnody embodied this journey and invited the 
faithful to experience it in the mystagogy of liturgy. While the ways that 
Romanos, Andrew and Kassia nuanced compunction in their hymns 
emerged during distinct periods in the history of Byzantium, these hymns 
converged within the liturgical framework of the Triodion. Following the 
liturgical reforms of the Monastery of Saint John the Forerunner at 
Stoudios in Constantinople in the early ninth century, the faithful could 
experience these subtle variations in expression and feeling. The perfor- 
mance of these hymns was framed by the journey to Pascha, and each song 
was an aspect of an intricate liturgical mosaic. Indeed, the textual, musical 
and imagerial interrelationships that emerge in liturgical performance and 
sacred ritual have afforded us a richer glimpse into what compunction 
signified for the faithful. 

The performance of compunction was also coloured by the genre of 
hymnography (kontakion, kanon and sticheron idiomelon) and shaped by 
liturgical ritual (pannychis, orthros and vespers). Each genre and ritual 
unveiled subtle shades of compunction and aroused other liturgical 
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emotions in an ecosystem of affective mystagogy. Compunction was a 
comforter during the darkness of the pannychis, the companion of hope 
during evensong and the harbinger of delight at orthros. The melody of 
compunction could be a lively dance, a wonderful reverie or a contempla- 
tive melisma. Although music arouses emotions in a mysterious way, an 
intriguing insight that has emerged is that the plagal modes of Byzantine 
hymnody were more suited to compunction, while the authentic modes 
were more fitting for hymns of praise. 

The mystical and theological dimensions of liturgical feeling have 
fascinating implications for the history of emotions in Byzantium, disrupt- 
ing the modern stalemate between arguments for emotions as either 
biological, therefore universal, and emotions as socially constructed. Feel- 
ing liturgically entailed participation in the mystery and otherness of the 
Divine. As members of Christ’s body, as an emotional and liturgical 
community that was taught to feel things beyond its nature, the faithful 
were invited to experience godly emotions. These emotions were con- 
structed within a liturgical event, in the affective mystagogy of hymnody 
and ritual. While the social and cultural milieu where these emotions 
emerged cannot be discounted, liturgical emotions became a prism 
through which the faithful might have seen their world and made judg- 
ments in the course of everyday life. Liturgical emotions are, in some 
respects, transhistorical and transcultural phenomena. 

Compunction was one emotion in a constellation of emotions that 
emerged during the journey to Pascha. It was not the only emotion that 
sacred song invited the faithful to feel. The hymns of the Triodion formed 
part of a sumptuous liturgical calendar of feasts, fasts and celebrations that 
the faithful navigated. While there were many beginnings and endings in 
these sacred rituals and liturgical cycles, they ultimately formed a mystical 
vision of the adventure of human freedom, where the mystery of the 
human heart and the sacred drama of salvation converged. Hymnody 
brought the faithful to the precipice of the eschaton, giving them a glimpse 
of a new heaven and a new earth, where God wipes away every tear from 
their eyes.» Tears of compunction paradoxically became meaningful 
amidst the joy of Pascha and the paradisal bliss that awaited in the life of 
the age to come, which began in the liturgical now. 


5 Revelation 21:1, 4. 
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AMBO (éufoov). A platform in the nave of a church that was a liturgical 
focal point during Byzantine worship. Processions from the part of 
the church containing the altar would converge on the ambo, from 
which the Gospel was proclaimed, deacons intoned litanies, choirs 
sang hymns and sermons were delivered. 

BYZANTIUM (BuZdvtio). The conventional name of the eastern Roman 
Empire that existed from the fourth century until the fall of 
Constantinople on 29 May 1453. 

CHEROUBIKON (xepouBikdv). The cherubic hymn composed in the 
sixth century to accompany the Great Entrance. Its name derives 
from its opening words, in which the singers identify with the 
cherubim of God. 

COMPUNCTION (xatdvu&is). A feeling of remorse, often accompanied 
by tears, that arises from the consciousness of one’s own sinfulness 
and engenders a desire for repentance. 

CONTRAFACTUM (trpocdpoiov). A style of hymn sung according to a 
pre-existing melody and metric pattern of an older troparion. 

EMOTION (dos). In a spiritual context, a movement of the soul 
that was, for some Byzantine theologians and ascetics, a natural aspect 
of human nature and part of the original formation of the 
human being. 

GREAT ENTRANCE (ueydAn cicodos). The ritual procession of the 
bread and wine for the Eucharist through the nave of the church to 
the altar. 

HYMN (tuvos). A liturgical poem composed and sung according to the 
tradition of Byzantine sacred music. In early Christianity, a hymn 
was any form of devotional chant. However, it later came to 
mean new poems that were different from the biblical psalms 
and canticles. 

HYMNODY (úuvosia). The singing of hymns. 
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HYMNOGRAPHY (úuvoypagia). The composition of Byzantine hymns 
but also, more generally, the body of literature that was an intrinsic 
part of Byzantine worship. 

HYMNOLOGY (tuvodoyia). The study of hymnody and hymnography. 
However, hymnology can also refer to sacred songs and the singing of 
these songs. 

KANON (xovoov). The kanon is a genre of hymnography that gradually 
replaced the nine biblical canticles previously chanted during the 
orthros. 

KONTAKARION (xovtaxdpiov). A liturgical book containing a 
collection of kontakia (sing. kontakion) that were performed during 
the Byzantine rite. 

KONTAKION (kovtdxiov). A hymn consisting of a short prelude and 
numerous strophes that was chanted during the pannychis, and which 
usually celebrated a liturgical feast by amplifying and contemplating 
the biblical narrative of the day. 

LITURGY (Atrtoupyia). Specifically, the celebration of the Eucharist. 
More generally, the term can be applied to other liturgical rites and 
services, such as baptism or vespers. 

MENOLOGION (unvoadyiov). A collection of vitae arranged according 
to the celebration of the feast of each saint in the liturgical calendar of 
Byzantium. 

MODE (ñyxos) of Byzantine chant. Each of the eight melodic formulae for 
Byzantine chant is known as a mode. Each mode of Byzantine chant 
has a unique melody peculiar to it that can be executed in different 
ways. The eight modes are divided into two groups: four described as 
‘authentic’ (first mode, second mode, third mode, fourth mode) and 
four designated as ‘plagal’ (plagal first mode, plagal second mode, 
grave mode, plagal fourth mode). The modes are divided according to 
three types of basic scales: the enharmonic (‘harmonious’) genus, the 
chromatic (‘coloured’) genus, and the diatonic (‘through- 
toned’) genus. 

OKTOECHOS (éxtonxos). A liturgical book containing hymns for the 
daily liturgical cycle (except for Lent, Easter and Pentecost). It is 
framed by the eight modes of Byzantine chant. Oktoechos can also 
denote these eight modes. 

ORTHROS (dp@pos). Byzantine matins. A daybreak service comprised of 
psalms, canticles and other hymns. 

PANNYCHIS (travvuxis). A nocturnal liturgical vigil, usually on the eve 
of a feast. 
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PENTEKOSTARION (trevtnxootépiov). The liturgical hymnal for the 
paschal season and the cycle of Pentecost. Originally, the Triodion 
included hymns for this liturgical period in a single tome. However, 
the Pentekostarion later emerged as a separate hymnbook. 

PERFORM (teAeidw). To execute Byzantine liturgical acts, such as the 
singing of hymns, the consecration of the Eucharist and the 
consummation of other sacraments, which sought to initiate the 
faithful into the divine mystery of God. 

PERFORMATIVITY. In performance theory, the notion that certain 
words do not simply describe phenomena — they perform an action 
and perhaps even engender a new reality. In the context of Byzantine 
hymnody, the liturgical and mystical qualities of hymns, which were 
performed by the choir and the faithful during worship as 
sacred songs. 

PROPHETOLOGION (tpogntoAdyiov). The Old Testament lectionary 
of Constantinople. 

PSALMODY (woAuadia). The liturgical singing of the biblical psalms. 

PSALTIKON (wodtixdv). The liturgical book containing the soloist’s 
chants for the cathedral rite of Constantinople. 

STICHERARION (otixnpdpiov). A notated chantbook containing 
stichera (sing., sticheron) for the Byzantine rite. 

STICHERON (or71xnp6v). A hymn sung after a verse of a psalm. 

STICHERON IDIOMELON (or1xnpov iSidpueAov). A hymn sung after a 
verse of a psalm and characterised by a unique melody. 

SYNAXARION (ouvaédpiov). Often a church calendar of fixed feasts 
with the relevant lections indicated for each one. However, this 
term can also refer to a specific collection of hagiographical 
notices. 

THEOTOKOS (O¢o0tdxkos). Mother of God. A title of the Virgin Mary in 
Byzantine theology and hymnography. 

TRIODION (tpicdi0v). The liturgical hymnbook for the Lenten cycle 
that contains the hymnography for the pre-Lenten period, Great Lent 
and Holy Week. Often entitled TpiaSiov Katavuxtixév in Greek 
editions, which literally means Compunctious Triodion, though it is 
usually called the Lenten Triodion in English translations, or simply 
Triodion. 

TRISAGION (tpiccyiov). Byzantine sanctus: “Holy God, holy mighty, 
holy immortal! Have mercy on us!’ 

TROPARION (tpotrépiov). The earliest and most basic form of the 
Byzantine hymn, which began as a short prayer sung after each verse 
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of the psalms but later became a musical meditation on liturgical 
feasts (pl. troparia). 

TROPOLOGION (tpotroAdyiov). A liturgical book containing troparia 
and stichera. 

TYPIKON (tumikóv). A book containing the rubrics for liturgical services. 
However, in Byzantium, sypikon could refer to the document 
governing a monastic foundation. 

VESPERS (éotrepivés). Byzantine evensong celebrated at the lighting of 
the lamps, which served as a symbol of Christ, the light of the world. 
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